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Key Factor in the Fuel Picture HIGH / 
Energy use in the United States has stepped up sharply since TREND 7 7 
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Rising Energy Demands Force Coal Requirements Upward 


As the fuei picture of the future unfolds, coal’s role as a 
supplier of energy looms larger and larger. 


The plan of the electric utilities to boost coal’s share in power 
production from 53.8% in 1948 to 57.7% in 1960 is one 
important indicator of coal’s growing share in energy pro- 
duction. And coal, as a solid or used as the raw material 
for producing synthetic fuel in gas or liquid form, is a 
strategic resource in our national security plans. 


The following facts indicate a New Era for coal mining 
and related industries: 
3 


Population increases, greater reliance on mechanical 
methods of industrial production, and more wealth 
in the hands of individuals, resulting in an expand- 
ing market for fuels to meet these increased demands 
for energy. 

Plentiful coal reserves located near the major fuel 
consuming markets. 

Growing doubts about the ability of oil and natural 
gas to take on much more of energy-production 
needs. (In 1948 the United States was a net importer 
of oil for the first time since the early 20's). 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


The facts point to a New Era for Coal . . . Coal for more 
people .. . Coal for industry . . . Coal for synthesis. In view 
of the market growth expected in the future, it is natural 
to expect an increase in the coal mining industry's pro- 
ductive capacity —opening of new mines and increasing 
output at existing operations. 


COAL AGE is the leading technical publication that serves 
operating executives, managers, and supervisors engaged 
in the production and primary distribution of anthracite and 
bituminous coal. 


289 advertisers in 1948 selected COAL AGE to carry 1874 
pages of their sales messages of coal mining equipment, 
materials and supplies. 154 of these advertisers used COAL 
AGE exclusively. The advertising that expert space buyers 
place in a publication is irrefutable evidence of the value 
they place on that publication. The fact that COAL AGE 
carries more advertising than any other magazine serving 
the coal mining industry is proof of the confidence that 
advertising managers and agencies have in COAL AGE. 
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HAS CONSISTENTLY 


HOW DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
BUILDS BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Editorially DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is de- ticipating. Like so many other DOMESTIC ENGI 
signed to be of greatest assistance to its industry NEERING editorial programs, this contest has 
is a whole. One in a long series of editorial projects struck a responsive chord throughout the field and 
by which this industry has benefited over the. past has preven an effective sales tool which is actually 
sixty years is the current All-Industry Merchandis- building business. for the industry. If you are not 
ing Contest in which thousands of contractors, deal- now a panicipant learn how this industry-wide pro- 
ers. wholesalers and manufacturers are actively par- gram can benetit you. Write for details. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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WHY? 


MODERN 





RAILROADS 

iS 

YOUR 

MOST 

EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING BUY 
TO SELL ALL 
BUYING FACTORS 
ON ALL 
RAILROADS 


—————- 


because it's BIG = 


Railroad men want a BIG, 
LIFE-SIZE magazine 
They're in a BIG industry, 
using BIG quantities, of 
many BIG things 


it's . . . .« BEAUTIFUL! 


Railroad men love the 
glamour of railroading 
MODERN RAILROADS’ 
four-color covers, with no 
advertising, says to them, 
“This is for mel" 


it's . . . . POWERFUL! 
Advertisers know the value 
of MODERN RAILROADS’ 
complete coverage, large 
format with the ads next 
to live editorial, AND 

its progressive policies. 


Just 4 years old this 
month, MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS’ 1949 increase in 
ad pages (217) is 24 
times that of any other 
railway publication. 


THAT'S WHY! 


Modern Railroads 


Publishing Co. 
201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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If It's Anonymous, 
It’s Not Publicity, Mr. X! 


lo Tue Eprror: On July 6 we sent 
you a cut and write-up on our client's 
new Wrench to run in your 
editorial columns. Has this write-up ap- 
peared? If so, please send our client as 
well as ourselves checking copies. If it 
has not run yet, please advise when it 
will appear. Thanking you for this in- 
information, we are, yours truly—Mr. X. 


@To save you embarrassment, Mr. 
\. we have given you the “X” pseu- 
donym. Your original letter was pub- 
lished on page 58 of the \ugust issue 
of IM above a caption, “How Not to 
Get Publicity in Business Papers,” re- 
printed below in case you misplaced 
the issue. Ed. 


Standardization Still Vital 


To Tue Eprror: [| have before me a 
form letter from the publication, P/as- 
tics Industry. This form letter announces 
a change in page standard size from 
8% .x1l1l4%” (National Industrial Adver- 
Association standard) to 9%4x 
1234”, and also advises us that full 
bleed should now measure 10”x13”, in- 
cluding the trim. Recently Engineering 
Vews-Record advised us of a change in 
their size from NIAA standard to the 
new size of 8-7/16x11%.”. 

For a great many years industrial ad- 


tisers” 


™ Letters 


to the Editor 


vertisers fought the battle of standard 
page sizes in attempting to eliminate the 
manufacture of odd sized plates and 
electros and arrive at the savings which 
standard pages obviously made possible. 
Now we seem to find the beginning of a 
trend in backing away 
standards. 

Steps should be taken at once to stop 
any advancement in this direction. | 
would suggest that industrial advertisers 
write the NIAA and their local organi 
zations and let’s raise a hue and ery 
about this that will 
other publications from leaving the fold 
of standard sizes.—Harvey A. Scripner, 
President, Russell T. Gray. Ine.. Chi 


cago. 


from these 


discourage any 


Rebuttal on IM’s 
“Editorially Speaking” 


To Tue Epiror: In “Editorially 
Speaking,” your September issue, you 
snapped us to attention with the admoni- 
tion “Don’t Neglect the Instruction 
Booklet . . ..” a timely and worthy top 
if we ever saw one, Before we had got- 
ten farther than the third paragraph, 
however, we found ourselves being told 
how to neglect such material by the 
surest and most subtley effective route! 

“Creation of effective instruction ma- 
terial requires much the same kind of 
planning and thoroughness as do nation- 
al ad campaigns,” the editorial says. In 

(Continued on Page 12) 





j Gentlemen: 





served its purpose, 












We would appreciate your running this news item in 

the first possible issue, advising us when this will 
run, We would also like you to send a checking copy 
to our client when the write-up appears, as well as 
to our office, Then return the cut as soon as it has 


Awaiting your kind reply, thanking you in advance for 
your cooperation in this instance, we are, 


HOW NOT TO GET PUBLICITY in business papers is demonstrated by this 
body of a letter that landed on the desk of the editor of Industrial Marketing 





Enclosed please find a write-up and cut of above 
client's new GRIM WRENCH, which we believe 
should be of much interest to your readers, 





last week. Things the writer did wrong: (1) Failed to study his mailing list, which 
resulted in his sending a story on a new product to IM, a strictly marketing pub- 
lication that does not use such stories, (2) wasted money sending a cut (engraving) 
instead of a glossy print (most business papers prefer to make their own cuts), 
(3) asked IM to perform a free clipping service for contributor and client and 
(4) thanked us in advance—something Emily Post surely does not condone. 
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a= 
a) ~ SYSTEMS DESIGNED 


Consulting engineer and staff 


designed six separate air 





conditioning systems to meet 
various needs of different de- 
partments, and then specified 


required equipment. Next... .. 





You Get a‘ Tailored Coverage 


Package from HP &AC 


Air conditioning, heating and piping products 


are specified and purchased in several different ways. 


Complete new systems are usually handled by a 
consulting engineer and contractor, as this Case 


History shows. 


When it comes to maintenance, thousands of 
plants rely on contractors entirely. Others do their 
own work. Still others do some work themselves; 


let out larger jobs to contractors. 


Obviously, therefore, your sales objective is to 
reach those plants directly which do enough of their 
own work to be worthwhile buying power; and to 
reach the consulting engineers and contractors 


directly for all other plants. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 


6 North Michigan, Chicago 2 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEADQUARTERS 


Also Publishers of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 
for the Residential Field 
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6 - CONTRACTOR CHOSEN* 


Well-known local firm of heating and 
air conditioning contractors successful 
bidder. Following engineer's specifica- 
tions, contractor purchased (from doz- 
ens of manufacturers) and installed 
products needed for six complete 
systems. Contractor also HP&AC 
paid subscriber. Result..... | 











- PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Printing plant's air conditioning 
problems now successfully 
solved. Vice President estimates 
savings of $6,000 to $8,000 
each winter month due to 


proper humidification alone. 











HP&AC is the ONE publication which provides 
this necessary TWO-WAY approach to the existing 
industrial and large building market — a “tailored 
coverage package” for air conditioning, heating 


and piping promotion. 


Yes, if you make anything our field can use, 
certainly in HP&AC is where your main advertising 


effort belongs. 















in Advertising Volume . . . 
















Materials 
Methods 


is the only 
business publication 
which deals 


exclusively with 


the materials problems 


of product design 
and manufacture 


Materials 
Methods 


is read by materials engineering 
men in a broad, horizontal group of 
industries which manufacture: 


® Automotive products and parts 

@ Aircraft engines and ports 
Agricultural equipment 

Railway equipment ond rolling stock 
Heavy machinery and machine tools 
Light machinery, instruments 
Electrical equipment and appliances 
Hardware, cutlery and tools 

Building equipment and products 


Process industries equipment 
Ordnance 
Ships, boots, marine equipment 


Materials 
Methods 


should command top place on all 
schedules for advertisers’ of the fol- 
lowing products: 


Ferrous metals 








Nonferrous metals, 

Nonmetallic materials 

Fabricated materials and parts 

Finishes and coatings 

Equipment and methods by which the 
final working properties of materials 
ore changed 

®@ Equipment ond methods which change 

the surface properties or appearance 

of materials 


® Equipment and methods for joining 
materials 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


30 West 42nd St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 








Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from page 8) 


spite of the fact that much of the cur- 
rent material styled as “instructional” 
does indicate about as much planning 
and thoroughness (and sincerity, may 
we add) as slick-syllabled product pro- 
motion, it is a gross error to represent 
such inadequacies of instructional ma- 
terial as a complimentary—or even ap- 
propriate—-family resemblance to ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

Advertising, by its very purpose and 
nature, must necessarily be a piece of 
special pleading. It is justifiably biased 
and completely subjective. In its more 
strenuous moments, this subjectivity has 
been known to lead copy into the murky 
area of the “half-truth” where the 
reader is told what’s good about the 
product and left to find out what's bad 
about the product by his own devices 

. or from the “half-truths” of com- 
petitors. 

We don't propose to quarrel with the 
conscience of advertising. 
can't help but question the false doctrine 
of mislabeling its approach and tech- 
nique as “instructional.” The prime 
value of instructional material lies in an 
honest objectivity which permits the 
reader to accept and absorb information 
from a viewpoint which is as close to 
impartial as possible and, thus, most 
fair to both the reader and the product. 
Objectivity, and its implied quest of 
truth and sincerity, is an indispensable 
and exceedingly potent tool for en- 
hancing company reputation and pres- 
tige through consumer education. 


However, we 


But truth isn’t just fact: it is fact 
plus what that fact means to the person 
being informed. Truth is “reason:” not 
“reasons.” Much of the weakness of cur- 
rent instructional material stems from 
its concentration of subjective “reasons” 
rather than logical “reason.” Good in- 
structional material requires a sincere 
educational policy on the part of man- 
agement: based on making advertising 
promotional, and instruction material 
educational. There is no parallel in the 
activities. From their separate points of 
origin, they gradually converge at the 
ultimate point of mutual benefit to the 
company and the customer. 


How about instruction procedure? 
The editorial says that such material 
“offers an ideal opportunity for train- 
ing cub-advertising men.” If the editor- 
ial, by a seven-league stretch of imagi- 
nation, has included catalog pages under 
“instruction material,” that could be the 
only possible defense of this statement. 
laken literally, it tells readers who may 
not know better that instruction ma- 
terial should not only be written in ad- 
vertising style but that it should be 
written in the most rank and inept 
advertising style. 


That’s one way of getting words on 
paper, but don’t expect them to read 
like instruction material. For that, you 
need thinking on paper, not just words. 
Instruction material is intended to edu- 






cate, and education is achieved through 
logical and impartial presentation «{ the 
true significance of related facts, | 
calls for no less writing skill than the 
finest copy writers can display. [i de. 
mands an objectivity of purpose, dis. 
cipline of mind, and a profound and 
unerring awareness of human values 
that high regard for men as Man. If the 
cub has those qualities of mind, leave 
his style alone and don’t let him 
write routine advertising copy. He's 
ready for advertising . . . but, by cur. 
rent standards, much of advertising isn’t 
ready for him. 


If the cub doesn’t have those qualities 
of mind, let him write anything you may 
want him to, but don’t call it instruction 
material. You'll only be fooling yourself, 
The people who need instruction ma- 
terial recognize it when they see it, and 
don’t seek it where they know it isn’t. 
When they find it, all hell can't keep 
them from feeling a higher regard for 
the company and the product at its 
Grorce K. JOHNSON, editorial 
Business Collaborators, Ine., 


source, 
director, 
St. Louis. 


Sawyer Articles Valuable 
Aid in Training Program 


To Tue Epiror: We are interested in 
obtaining tear sheets of two of the 
articles in the Howard G. Sawyer series, 
“How to Advertise to Business Men,” 
which has been appearing in your publi- 
cation. These are Part 2, which ap- 
peared in the December, 1948, issue, 
and Part 8, June, 1949, issue. 


We have instituted a training course 
for the younger members of our organi- 
zation and believe that the articles by 
Mr. Sawyer will be of great help to our 
people. Therefore, if tear sheets or re- 
prints are available, we will appreciate 
your sending them to us.—Frep L. 
STeEINHOFF, treasurer, Industrial Pub- 
lications, Chicago. 


Good Media Source 


To Tue Eprror: We have received our 
copy of the 1950 edition of the Lypus- 
rriAt. Marketing Market Data Book, 
and as before, we find it a good source 
of media information, supplementing 
our usual sources. 


We would also like to take this op- 
portunity to compliment you on the edi- 
torial material contained in each month- 
ly issue of IM. It has contained infor- 
mation that we have put to good use, 
Ropert H. 


time and time again. 
Derek, McHenry-Derek, Greensburgh, 
Pa. 


Rome Cable Buys Anderson-Carlson 

Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. y.. has 
exercised an option to acquire the assets 
of the Anderson-Carlson Mfg. Co.. Tor 
rance, Cal. The transaction will be com 
pleted shortly after Jan. 1, according t 
H. T. Dyett, chairman of the corporation. 
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Sweer's 


PEOPLE 


Here’s the way 
Sweet’s Catalog Service 


works for you: 


CATALOG DESIGN 


Custom catalog design by Sweet's starts with 
consultation with you to determine what 
information is needed to bring about the 
buying action you desire—specification, 
request for sales call, direct order. Then 
follows organization of the information in a 
basic pattern for making your catalog 

easy to use and to understand. Next comes 
selection of the most effective form for the 
clearest statement of each fact—text, table, 
diagram, illustration. The result is a unit of 
buying information specially designed to 
bring you and your future customers together 
in the shortest time and with the least effort. 


CATALOG PRODUCTION 


Because of the great number of manufacturers’ 
catalogs handled each year, printing by 
Sweet's offers you the economies of quantity 
production with no sacrifice of quality. 

You may order your catalogs in any desired 
quantity — part to be distributed by Sweet's 
and part, if you wish, to be delivered to you. 
if you prefer, you may print your own 
catalogs and deliver them to Sweet's for 

filing and distribution, in which case charges 


are lower than those for the complete service. 


CATALOG DISTRIBUTION 


When your catalog is distributed by Sweet's, 
it is delivered to prospects of top rank 
buying power in the markets of interest 

to you. Sweet's spends more than $150,000 
yearly to locate, qualify and select the firms 
and individuals who represent the bulk of 
buying power in each market served. 
Furthermore, your catalog remains in the 
office of each recipient, instantly accessible 
at all times. This is accomplished by 
distributing it in a bound, indexed collection 
(file) of manufacturers’ catalogs. According 
to thousands of users of these files, this is the 
most effective method of getting catalogs 


used by prospective customers. 


AT THE RIGHT TIME 


log service 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N, Y. 


Its a 


FACT... 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


provides the leading dealer- 








jobber circulation in the farm 
equipment field. 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


has the highest subscription 








rate. Its readers pay more be- 
cause I & I’s 10 exclusive 
editorial features and business 
services are not duplic ited by 
any other farm equipment 


public ition. 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


is the only publication in its 





field to win the “Pulitzer 





Prize of Industrial Journal- 
ism”. Twice, | & T received an 
Industrial 


tor editorial excellence No 


Marketing aw ird 
other farm equipment publi 
cation has ever been awarded 


this honor 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


carries the leading advertising 





volume- proot of its superi- 
ority in the farm equipment 
held. 

IMPLEMENT & TRAC- 


TOR’s leading dealer-jobber 








coverage, highest subscription 
rate, proven superiority and 
leadership in advertising vol- 
ume make it the farm equip- 
ment industry's basic publi- 


cation. 


&sTRACTOR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








DP Trends 





A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors, 


Woodworking, Lumber 
Plywood Markets Good 


Generally the lumber, plywood, and 
woodworking industries are fairly busy 
with good prospects for the balance of 
1949. This reflects the hand-to-mouth 
buying that took place during the earlier 
months of the year, resulting in abnor- 
mally low inventories. 

Specifically, we are in a good manu- 
facturing period for furniture with all 
signs pointing to an outstanding market 
in January. Prices look to be firm for 
this market. 

Western grown lumber activity has 
been good. With September building 
beyond expectations, retailers’ stocks 
have dwindled, and manufacturers’ or- 
ders are firm. Southern soft woods are 
feeling the pinch of competition from 
western species. 

There has been an unexpected rise 
in west coast plywood sales, again be- 
cause of earlier hand-to-mouth buying. 
Buying through regular channels is now 
very active, both for inventory and im 
mediate use. Orders are currently ex- 
ceeding production, and backlogs are 
once more building up. This condition 
is expected to continue for the next two 
months. 

Although a general seasonal increas 
can be expected in the lumber, plywood. 
and woodworking industries, the cur- 
rent increase appears to be greater than 
normal.—R. C. Art, managing editor. 
Wood Magazine, Chicago 


Active Building in West 
Will Continue in 1950 


Construction of all kinds in the 11 
western states is proceeding at about 
twice the rate of construction in the 
37 eastern states, expressed in terms 
of dollars spent per capita. 

In all categories, western building 
volume (made up of census regions eight 
and nine) amounts to fully one-fifth of 
that for the entire country, and popula- 
tion in the west is now approximately 
12.5% of the national total. 

The 270 major building areas, from 
January to September, 1949, reported 
the beginning of about one-third of 
1,000,000 building jobs, involving more 
than $1.3 billion. This about equals 
new jobs started for the same period 
in 1948. Money involved for the nine- 
month period in 1949 was somewhat 
smaller than 1948, perhaps reflecting 
some reduction in building costs. 

Analysis of recent data shows that, in 
dollar volume, there is more than twice 
as much home building as the com- 
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bined total of all other types of construe. 
tion. 

The number of companies active in 
various phases of western building in- 
dustry appears to be leveling out into 
groups that will have good stability and 
length of life. The less experienced and 
poorer financed wartime operators have 
dropped by the wayside, leaving a group 
of agressive, well-financed retail dis- 
tributive firms, estimated at about 50% 
more than existed on V-J day in 1945. 

Builders and architects are a similar 
case. The several western states which 
require any builder to hold a state 
license report that current registrations 
are at an all-time high. One state has 
recently reported 40% more practicing 
architects today than at the end of the 
war. 

Higher building costs plus increased 
demand has brought about develop- 
ment of new methods of building, using 
new materials, and many building ma- 
terials imported from the eastern states 
before the war are being manufactured 
in western factories today. Distribution 
channels, based on eastern production 
before the war, dislocated during the 
war period, are being rebuilt, and, in 
many cases, rebuilt to conform to 
the present-day western needs rather 
than to prewar habit. 

Outlook for 1950 building appears 
good. Remembering always that the 
economy of the west is tied closely to 
the economy of the United States as a 
whole, the demand for new construction 
in all classes undoubtedly will continue 
during the next year. Emphasis on which 
types of building will be erected will 
shift, without any question. With a con- 
tinuing growth in population, demand 
for new houses will continue. At the 
same time, commercial and community 
buildings, such as stores, schools and 
churches, will be built to serve those who 
are living in new houses built in 1948 
and 1949. Materials supplies in the 
west will continue to be good, it is felt, 
and both supply and efficiency of labor 
will continue to increase measurably.— 
Dexter W. JouNnson, managing editor, 
Western Building, Portland, Ore. 





Frisenfeldt West Coast 
Representative for Hitchcock 

Fred Frisenfeldt has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative, with offices 
in Los Angeles, for Hitcheock Publish- 
ing Co., Wheaton, IIL, and will handle 
space sales for Machine & Tool Blue 
Book, W ood Working Digest and Re sale. 

Mr. Frisenfeldt will also handle the 
export publication, Revista [ndustriat- 
La Maquina, and the annual export sales 
catalogs issued in Spanish, Portugues 
and English. 
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TEXTILE WORLD WILL HAVE ( FEATURE NUMBERS IN 1950 





...- each worthy of special copy treatment 
to fit the particular stage set by the editorial content. 


RY. Annual Review & Forecast Number—wil! high- 
light economic and technical developments of 1949 and forecast 
such developments for 1950. This feature is seasoned by many 
years of useful life and high readership. Copy obviously can 
review accomplishments or announce new products. 


2, APRIL. Annual Knitting Number —in 1950 wil! feature 
new biennial Knitting & Allied Crafts Exposition to be held in 
New York especially for knitted underwear and outerwear 
men. Advertisers who will exhibit can well use “invitation” 
copy; others can slant toward the knitting field, as this issue 
is looked forward to each year by this branch. 


‘Y. American Textile Machinery Exhibition Number 
will contain a guide to the first show endorsed by the National 
Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers since before 
the war. It will be the most important and probably the biggest 
textile-machinery show ever held. This is a golden opportunity 
to highlight contributions to the textile industry’s techniques 
and progress. This number may well be considered the high- 
light issue of two decades. 

*. JUNE. Features Materials-Handling Articles and will be 
available at National Materials Handling Exposition scheduled 
for Chicago. Obviously, conveying-equipment people will seize 
the opportunity to show how their products can cut textile- 
mill costs; other advertisers can tie in with the spirit of this 
issue by describing their cost-reducing devices and materials. 


>. PTEMBER. Annual Synthetics Number and also Southern 
Textile Exposition Number — a double-barreled opportunity 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION © McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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I USEFUL AS ANY MACHINE IN THE MILL” 


adaptable alike to those who can key their appeal to the ever- 
growing use of synthetic fibers or to the Southern half of the 
textile industry, which uses all fibers. Our synthetics feature 
will record its 26th successful appearance (no wonder readers 
look for it and cling to it!) The Southern show is biennial, 
and a chance to capitalize on it will not recur till 1952. 


6. NOVEMBER. Annual Mill Check-up Number — gives the mill 
man solutions to his most important current problems. It 
presents him with an opportunity to check the relative 
achievements of his own mill and to plan his renovation, 
modernization, or expansion program for the following year. 
Copy suggestion is emphasis on engineering features of the 
product which particularly lend themselves to improving the 
efficiency of the mill. 

The six issues listed above offer opportunities for special copy 
fitting in with special themes. As usual, all twelve issues of 
TEXTILE WORLD in 1950 will provide a well-rounded, year- 
long opportunity to strengthen your position in the textile field. 


To get the utmost value out of your textile-industry advertising, 
concentrate your selling campaign in large space in TEXTILE 
WORLD, because all competent statistics show that TEXTILE 
WORLD is 


Tops in circulation, 
Ps in buying-power penetration, 
Ps in readership, 

fops in advertising volume. 


Ask us for details and start that campaign NOW! 












How to reach 


and sell the 


$12,500,000,000 


One publication is all you need 


the one publication that’s been 
building, ever since 1891, the con 
centrated, buying coverage, inten 
sive readership and industry-wide 
acceptance you get today when you 


put your selling message in 


THE 

NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER 

and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Write tor new 
Market-Media Data 
bolder 12 fact 
packed 


get complete, 


pages You 
up-to 
late information 
about the meat pack 
ing industry as a 
market, a comprehen 
sive Media Data sex 
tion that follows the 
NIAA Standard Out 
line, and the story of 
the big, hard-selling 
Annual Meat Packers 


The 
Notional 


- ’ 
MW ET 
407 S$. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
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Problems 
in Industrial Marketing 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Buying Photographs and Layouts 


For many years, I have been the 
advertising department, using a 
stenographer part time’ trom 
another location. Now we have 
three persons and we are beginning 
to have the nucleus of an adver- 
tising department. I have been tak- 
ing all my own photographs and 
making all my own layouts, but I 
do not seem quite able to compete 
with the professionals. Our work 
looks good, but there is something 
missing. The spacing is just a little 
off here or there, the balance is not 
quite right, and, while the company 
is not complaining, | am still wor- 
ried and want to do better. May I 
hear from you on this?—-ADVER- 

risiNG MANAGER 

You are going through the same 
“growing pains” that a great many 
advertising men are going through 
now, or have been through in years 
past. It is surprising how well you 
can do, if you have a fairly good en- 
graver and printer, and if you also 
use ideas from other literature that 
you have accumulated. But, still oc- 
casionally, you will be unhappy with 
that “homemade” look. So we urge 
you, in the beginning, at least, to call 
in a professional artist or layout or- 
ganizer for layouts on your more im- 
portant jobs. Call in a professional 
photographer for some of your more 
important photographs. If their co- 
operative effort seems to make enough 
difference, you will find management 
will want to use more and more out- 
side service and, perhaps, finally, an 
advertising agency, so that you will 
have more time to get into the field 
and to guide and direct the work of 
youl department and_ the agency. 
rather than having to do all of this 
work, which can be done so much 
better by specialists. 


Learning Customer Attitudes 
and Interests 


We have a small advertising de- 
partment composed of 10 persons 
and we are all kept very, very busy. 
I try to keep up on current markets 
and customer interests by talking 
with our salesmen when they are 
in and, of course, by attending our 
sales meetings, but too frequently, 
I still feel blind when working 
with our agency on current adver- 


tisements. | have occasionally talk: 

with management about spendi: 

a certain amount of time in t! 

field, but they realize that I am to 

busy and suggest that I talk wit 
the salesmen. Do you have an 
suggestions that will give me a bet 
ter outlook ?—-ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Your position is quite difficult, al- 
though it is no doubt true that many 
advertising managers who could spend 
time visiting customers, do not do so. 
If you are a smart question-asker, you 
can learn a lot from the salesmen. 
But. this does not take the place of 
traveling in the field, because here you 
not only get a first-hand picture of 
customers’ interests and _ reactions, 
but you also get a better understand- 
ing of the effect that your salesmen 
and your advertising have had on 
customers and prospective customers. 
From this, you will get a better idea 
of what you should do about it. 
Nothing can fully take the place of 
personal calls, so we urge you to re- 
organize your own work so that it 
would be possible for you to get away. 
and then try to influence management 
to approve of occasional trips. We 
would occasionally calling 
with salesmen and also without sales- 
men, to get both viewpoints. 

In the meantime, an occasional in- 
quiry from a customer or prospective 
customer to the advertising depart- 
ment may give you an opportunity to 
get on the telephone and chat directly 
with some of these people. If you 
have important questions clearly in 
mind, these telephone conversations 


will help. 


suggest 


Service Literature 


We have just completed a joint 
staff meeting with the men in the 
sales department, in which we re 
viewed all of our various types o! 
advertising that we are doing and 
from this tried to get a better pi 
ture of what we should be doing 
Unfortunately, our service litera 
ture seemed to be our weakes! 
point. We have a fairly good cat: 
log and the description of ou 
products are good, but we do no 
seem to have developed servict 
literature, at least of the plane th 
I read about in the various mag 
zines. Can you give me any suggt 
tions on how to improve this pa 
of eur work?—-Apvertisinc Ma 
AGER 
Serv ice 


’ 


literature requires 


(Continued on Page 
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JUVE SOLD YOUR PRODUCT 


All industrial magazines are edited for Man- 



























agement Men...the degree to which an 
advertising schedule can help your salesmen 
depends upon the selection of the right man- 
agement group and the best read publications 


serving that group. 


In the manufacturing industries there are two kinds of peo- 
ple... workers (labor), who mainly perform physical tasks and 
managers (management), who plan and supervise. It is some- 
times overlooked that the “right” people, who initiate, influ- 
ence and make the decisions to buy industrial goods, supplies, 
equipment or services are (with rare exceptions) entirely in 
the management group. Therefore, effective sales effort, in 
the manufacturing industries, means concentration on “man- 
agement.” 

There is a good industrial magazine published for every 
important management group in the manufacturing industries. 
Factory is edited exclusively for — and concentrates its circu- 
e lation on — the vitally important management group, THE 
. ? Methods Engineer PLANT OPERATING GROUP. 
| When you are developing your advertising schedule, it’s 
important to be sure which “management group” needs con- 
centrated sales effort. Ask your salesmen what kind of men 
they want you to influence. 

if it's Plant Operating, you know that more of these man- 


agement men read Facrory than any other industrial magazine. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18,N.Y 
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The 
ELECTRICAL 
MARKET 


DEPENDS UPON THE 
| ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 





Through the entire strata of in- 
dustry, plans and specifications 
are laid down by the electrical 
engineer 
application. 


for every electrical 


Yes, you'll find, too, 
that purchases are 
influenced by that 
key man — the 
Electrical Engineer. 








SEE PAGE 204 





Market Data Book Num- 


ber for valuable infor- ciiberas 


mation about electrical 


engineering circulation. Panker Data 


Boox Numa 











ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


will deliver your message direct- 





|| ly to the man who specifies what 
|| to buy and where to buy it. 


MORE THAN 


50,000 


CIRCULATION 


|| Plus 65 years of technical prog- 
ress, offering the lowest page 
|| rate per thousand of circulation 
|| of any electrical publication. 
|| Priced at $300 per page (I2- 


time rate black and white) 





your best buy. 


| ELECTRICAL 
| ENGINEERING 


Gives You Complete Coverage 
at Minimum Cost 





WRITE TODAY for further informa- 
| tion, rate cards and our latest brochure 
on editorial content and market scope. 











Electrical Engineering 
Suite 8, Lower Level 
| $00 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Nov. 13-16. National Association of 
Housing Officials, Copley Plaza, Boston, 
Mass. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig- 
eration & Air Conditioning, Exposition, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3. National Farm Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Nov. 14-20. National Trailer Coach 
Industrial Exhibit, National Guard Ar- 
mory, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 20-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 

Nov. 28-Dec 2. 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 
mory, New York City. 

Dec. 11-16. National Association of 
Display Industries (Winter). Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


1950 

Jan. 9-13. Annual Meeting & Engi- 
neering Display, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 16-19. Plant Maintenance Show, 
Auditorium, Cleveland, O 

Jan. 17-19. Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Auditorium, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 23-27. International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Jan. 23-27. National Sand & Gravel 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1. National Crushed 
Stone Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Jan. 25-27. Southwestern 


Building & Fac- 
71st Ar- 


Lumber- 


men’s Association, Municipal Auditor- 
ium, Kansas City, Mo. 
Feb. 6-10. Automotive Accessories 


Manufacturers, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 19-23. National Association of 
Home Builders, Congress and Stevens 
Hotels, Chicago. 

March 15-17. Midwest Hotel Show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 28-31. National Plastics Exposi- 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

April 4-7. National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers Conference and 
Exhibition, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 10-14. American Society of 
Tool Engineers, Industrial Exposition, 
Convention Hall and Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 

Apr. 17-22. National Oil Heat Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

May 8-12. American Textile Ma 
chinery Exhibition, and Associated In- 
dustries, Atlantic City. 

May 8-12. Convention and Exhibition 
of the American Foundrymen’s Society. 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Week of May 22. National Marine Fx 
position, New York City. 

June (date not set). American Society 
for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N.J. 

June (date not set). American So- 
ciety of Industrial Appraisers. Dallas. 


Tex. 
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June 5-9. Confectionery Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 

June 12-14. International Convention 
and “Inform-a-Show,” National Associa. 
tion of Purchasing Agents, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

June 12-16. National Oil and Gas 
Power Division Conference and Exhibit, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

August (date not set). Western Pack. 
aging Exposition & Conference, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Aug. 14-18. National Power Show of 
National Association of Power Engi- 
neers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Aug. 28-31. Metal Mining Convention 
and Exposition, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sept. (date not set). Biological 
Photographic Association, American 


Medical Museum, Chicago. 

Sept. 5-9. National Chemical Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, Chicagu. 

Sept. 11-23. National Graphic Arts 
Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 18-20. Track Supply Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago. 


Sept. 18-22. Fifth National Instru- 
ment Conference & Exhibit, Memorial 


Auditorium, Buffalo. 

Sept. 24-27. Advertising Specialty 
Fair, Advertising Specialty National As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept 29-Oct. 8. National Television & 
Electrical Living Show, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron & Stee: Exposition, 
Public Auditorium. Cleveland. 

Oct. 3-5. National Lubricating Grease 
Institute, 17th Annual Meeting, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Oct. 23-27. 1950 Convention of 
National Metal Congress & Exposition, 
Chicago. 


1951 
Mar. 19-23. Western Metal Congress 
and Exposition, Oakland, Calif. 


1952 
May (tentative). International Pe- 
troleum Exposition, Tulsa. 
Foreign 


Opened July 10, 1948. 10 year expo 
International Exhibition of In 


sition. 
dustry & Commerce, Petropolis, Br: yzil. 
Aug. 6-13. Royal National Agricul 


tural & Industrial Exhibition, Brisbane. 
Australia. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 5. Pacific National 
Exposition, Exhibition Park, Vancouver, 
Canada. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 10. Engineering & Ma 
rine Exhibition, London. 

Oct. 5-15. British Textile 
& Accessories Exhibition, 
Manchester, England. 

Oct. 6-16. Paris Packaging 
sition, Porte de Versailles, Paris. 

Nov. (date not set). Building Ex po- 
sition, London. 


Machinery 


Belle Vue, 


Expo- 


1949 
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How to Decide an Ad Budget 
as Your Sales Decline 


Last year Rockwell sales felt the almost universal postwar 


drop. The company acted. Methods and results add a 


chapter to marketing history. 


lS THE JOB to be done—and 
| not a percentage of past or cur- 
rent sales—that determines the size 
of the advertising appropriation of 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Because Rockwell management be- 
lieved that sales are the reward of 
advertising, and not vice versa, the 
company expanded its sales force 
and increased its advertising budget 
during and because of declining sales 
over the past year or more. 

W. F. Rockwell 5x0 president, ex- 
plained: “Althou g h we regularly 
watch advertising expenditures as a 
per cent of sales expenditure for 
control purposes, the size of advertis- 
ing budgets is determined by the cost 
of the iob to be done and estimates of 
results, rather than by an arbitrary 
advertising-to-sales percentage fig- 
ures 

In the face of contracting sales, 
advertising expenditures were in- 
creased last January. In the first six 
months of 1949—the period follow- 


ing increase—Rockwell divisions 
generally maintained sales at higher 
relative levels than the average com- 
petit in most of the industries in 
whi ‘ockwell divisions operate. 
Thes facts add up to one of the 


most 


portant marketing stories in 


years. [he achievement, although pos- 
sibl any type of manufacturer. 
was in industrial supplier. 

R k well makes, among other 
thing Pittsburgh Equitable meters 
and revulators for gas, water and oil 
indus Nordstrom and Edward 


Valves Delta. Delta-Homecraft. Cres- 
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cent and Multiplex wood and metal- 
working power tools; Ohmer taxi me- 
ters, fare registers and cash registers: 
Rockwell packaging machines: V&O 
punch presses; Arcade refrigeration 
hardware and parking meters. hy- 
draulic drives, and iron and brass 
castings. 

Discussing appropriations for the 
various divisions of the company, Mr. 
Rockwell said, “At the start of this 
year, our budget committee reviewed 
and approved budgets for all opera- 
tions in all divisions. After careful 
analysis, we approved increases in 
advertising appropriations in all but 
four of our divisions. In those cases. 
after what we felt was a realistic ap- 
praisal of market potentials. we im- 
posed a cut.” 

In addition to increasing the an- 
nual ad budget at the first of the year, 


the company, when it came to the 
point of falling sales, countered with 
further midyear ad expenditure in- 
creases. 

Often in industry when labor or 
material costs rise, the stockholder 
feels the pinch. But the increased 
sales costs as a result of gearing the 
budget to “the job to be done” was 
not drained out of Rockwell stock- 
holders. 

Instead, although sales had fallen 
from $34,799,000 in the first half of 
1948 to $32.195.000 in the first six 
months of 1949, earnings per share 
of stock went up from $1.46 to $1.56. 
Book value per share of stock in- 
creased from $13.15 to $15.41, and 
dividends were increased by nearly 
50°. Result: Rockwell stock re- 
sponded considerably better than the 
market generally in the recent stock 
upturn. 


Itemized Picture 


The company gave this division-by- 
division picture of stepped-up sales 
and advertising. 

DeLTA-HomMeEcRAFT Too. Ex- 
penditures in 1949 will show an an- 
nual increase of 35%. The first Delta 
increase approved was for a network 
television show last spring. Delta also 
is moving into daily newspaper ad- 
vertising in major markets for the 
first time, tying in with local dealers. 

(Continued on Page 157) 


A Test of the Best in Ad Readership! 


Beginning in this issue, a new monthly feature in Industrial Marketing 


will present groups of recent industrial ads with high readership scores 


and cost ratios. Scores will be supplied by Daniel Starch & Staff, 


veteran New York readership research organization. 


Ads in each 


product group will be pictured with scores for the ad as a whole and 


for component parts such as headline, copy, picture, and caption. 


For the first of these readership highlights, see pages 38-39. 



































By M. C. WILCO 
Advertising Manager 
R. C. Neal C 

Butta N 


LE AST-explored 
getting 


adver- 


( NE OF THI 

and best means of 
more for your industrial 
tising and sales promotion dollar is 
for you and your distributor to work 
together in development of a high- 
geared, efficient, thorough merchan- 
dising program. 

Such a program requires the manu 
lacturer to: 

l. Develop advertising and sales 
promotion helps that will gain ac- 
ceptance and active support by his 
distributors. 

2. Help his distributors to make 
proper use of these materials to bring 
the sales message effectively to the 
industrial consumer. 

Distributor and manufacturer can 
share more profits if they will share 
dual responsibility for working to 


Winter Brothers comrayy 
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COMBINATION SPREAD advertisement was used by 
Winter Brothers Co., and National Twist Drill & Tool Co., 
both of Rochester, Mich., each featuring a section suggesting 
local distributor be called for service. Carboloy Co., Detroit, 


gether in this program. The trend in 
this direction has been developing too 
slowly. 

This is possibly because the major 
groups so admirably undertaking to 
improve manufacturer-distributor re- 
lations-—the National Supply & Ma- 
chinery Distributors Association, 
Southern Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors Association and American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers 
Association (which convene as the 
Triple Mill Supply Convention) 
have centered attention on sales poli- 
cies, franchise and contract agree- 
ments, prices, discounts, territorial 
protection and freight allowances. 

Lost in this impressive array of im- 
portant problems is the merchandis- 
ing program and its stimulation and 
support by advertising and sales pro- 


motional methods. 

What worsens this situation is that. 
whereas cooperation is usually excel- 
lent between the top managements of 
manufacturer and distributor in mak- 
ing policy, liaison between the adver- 
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SERVICE” 





catalogs they leave prominent space for Neal imprint. 
Hoist local newspaper ad was prepared by Neal’s adver':siné 
agency from retouched photographs furnished by Feller 


tising departments respectively of the 
manufacturer and the distributor 
leaves much to be desired. Many 
manufacturers leave the matter of 
dealer helps entirely up to their ad. 
vertising agencies. Here again there 
is often the same lack of contact be- 
tween the agency and the sales and 
advertising organization of the dis- 
tributor. 

Industrial distribution today em- 
braces a multitude of fields, and as 
a result there is a trend away fron 
large, general merchandising organ- 
izations and toward more medium- 
sized but highly specialized industrial 
supplies distributors. A survey of 
these distributors as to their desires 
and requirements in the way of sales 
helps would undoubtedly produce a 
wide range of answers, but there 
would most certainly be enough uni- 
formity to warrant attention. 

Many distributors, themselves, ad- 
vertise and engage in sales promotion 
and public relations activities. Most 


distributor organizations, however. 
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furnishes consistently good distributor help material; in their 
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Eight Ways to Help You 
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Distributor Sell 





DISPLAY MATERIALS supplied by the manufacturer gives 
oomph to distributor’s window and industrial show displays. 
Wood model of a Jacobs Chuck, machine tool, supplied by 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., West Hartford, Conn., makes simple, effec- 
tive display in distributor’s window. At an industrial show, 


do not have sufficient volume of this 
type of work to warrant the mainte- 
nance of a full-time specialized ad- 
vertising department, or to engage 


the services of an advertising agency. 
lhis work, consequently, is added to 
the duties of executives who have to 


sandwich it in with their other activi- 
ties. \ll of them can benefit from the 
help hich they should have every 


right expect from their suppliers. 

Most industrial supply distributors 
cart iny lines, and since the sales- 
mal not possibly concentrate on 
all of them, these different lines in a 
sense ‘just compete with each other 
lor salesman’s time. attention, 
ind t. If a manufacturer market- 
ing t igh such distributors believes 
in th ectiveness of his own adver- 
ising | believes that it hurdles the 
lirst e steps of the sale, leaving 


Liaison between manufacturer and distributor is excellent at the management, 


policy-making level. But cooperation between the advertising departments of 


these two groups leaves much to be desired—namely, more profits. The adver- 


tising manager of a distributing company suggests a program. 


the salesman to make the specific pro- 
posal and close the sale, then he must 
regard his distributors’ salesmen as 
his own. He will realize that if he 
keeps his line prominent in the dis- 
tributor salesman’s mind, and in the 
minds of that salesman’s customers, 
the salesman’s own self-interest will 
cause him to push that line. 

Following are some of the ways a 
manufacturing supplier can help his 
distributor to cash in on the market 
potential for his line. | am glad to 
say that in our own case we are re- 
ceiving most, if not all, of these helps 
to a greater or less degree from most 
of our suppliers: 

1. National advertising. Practically 
all manufacturers are now engaged in 
some type of national advertising. In 
all such national advertising the ad- 
vertiser s agency should make a care- 
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distributor’s exhibit (center) was helped by display board and 
equipment from suppliers, some of whom had representatives 
on hand to demonstrate. South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., supplied its distributor with Christmas display 
signs (right) to give the window a holiday spirit. 


ful study of media so as to make use 
of the most effective industrial jour- 
nals (and general publications) cover- 
ing the industries using their prod- 
ucts. It is highly desirable to carry a 
bold statement to the reader to buy 
from his local distributor. Some 
manufacturers have gone a step fur- 
ther and list their distributors to- 
gether with addresses and telephone 
numbers, and this is a very good plan 
where practical. 

This national advertising also 
should be merchandised to the distrib- 
utors salesmen by sending out re- 
prints. Some suppliers regularly make 
available a large quantity of such ad 
reprints, carrying the distributor’s 
regular imprint to enclose with mail- 
ings, to use as handouts, ete. 

2. Catalogs, advertising literature. 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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AFTER CARBORUNDU\M, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., repackaged (at right) and eliminated 
20 different brands, buyers for the first time 
began to identify products with the company, 
Industrial Tape Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J., for their product “Permacel,” cut costs 
by using a completed package for their fast 
selling items, identified by double numbers 
(77). Less called for items had printed slip 
sheets and window boxes, which could be 
used for any item with appropriate sheet (73), 





How to Package for More 


Industrial Sales, Profits 


Some variations in packaging show what can be done 


in a growing medium of industrial and institutional adver- 


tising and public relations. 


NE OF THE THINGS I have ob- 

served about packaging over the 
past 20 years is that the more techni- 
cal the packaging problem the more 
management excludes it from consid- 
eration as a management function. 

Industrial packaging is so chock 
full of technical factors that manage- 
ment’s tendency has been to appoint 
competent technical men, tell them 
to get along on the smallest possible 
budget, then turn to greener pastures. 

But that day is over. The concep- 
tion of industrial packaging as an ex- 
clusively technical operation is on the 
way out. Packaging concerns man- 
agement. Packaging is an industrial 
advertising, institutional advertising 
and public relations medium and a 
potential means of cutting costs. 

I recently crossed 42nd Street at 
Sixth Avenue, in New York, where 
the street is being repaved and the 
trolley tracks taken away. I saw five 
large wooden rolls of copper cable. 
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Three of the rolls were unopened. 
They were spic and span, painted a 
shiny black with large, bright orange 
letters spelling out the word Ana- 
conda. The other two rolls were also 
black, but they looked dull and beaten 
up. The identification of the manu- 
facturer was painted in dingy gray 
lettering, difficult to read. In fact | 
had to look hard to find it. 

I’m sure that neither Anaconda nor 
the other copper company ever ex- 
pected their rolls of cable would lie 
out in the middle of New York City 
for thousands of people to stare at. 
But everybody that passed that busy 
corner saw the Anaconda rolls. Those 
bright orange letters told a lot, made 
a favorable impression; whereas the 
dull gray lettering on the other two 
rolls of cable made a poor impression 
or none on most people, and to me 
indicated a management without 
vision. 

Of course, you don’t find industrial 


By EGMONT ARENS 


Industrial Designer 
New York 


containers on one of the busiest 
streets in the world every day. Bul 
somewhere every day there are hup- 
dreds of thousands of industrial con 
tainers exposed to public view i 
transit, by rail and highway, and ip 
use in factories, mills and shops all 
over the country. You never know 
where your packages will be on dis 
play. 

But apart from public relations and 
institutional advertising impact, pack: 
aging is a medium reaching your 
customer. The consignee of your 
dustrial shipment is the same cus 
tomer that you solicited in you: pub- 
lication advertising. The packaging 
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you use cannot replace that advertis- 
ing. but it can supplement, hammer- 


ing away with identification, repeti- 


tion—for a repeat order. To lay s 
customer 1s tomorrows prospect. 

The Anaconda cable rolls lying on 
12nd Street combined the two requi- 
sites of packaging as a supplemen- 
tary advertising medium, namely, 
bold striking use of color and high- 
impact trade-marks of great simplic- 
ity. These are the hallmarks of 
successful industrial packaging for 
emphasizing company and _ product 
identity in transit and on the job. 

Every package you order should be 
considered from the standpoint of 
meeting user’s needs. Is it the right 
Is the shape 
economical for storage / Does the 
package lend itself to quick inventory 
taking? Is it a convenient weight? Is 
the packing method the best that can 
be devised so that extended use can 
be made of the same package? 

Whatever you can do to make youn 
company's products easier for buyers 
to handle and use is a tangible mer- 
\ good package 
must be adequate as a container, con- 
venient for users, and a medium for 
advertising. 


size, easy to handle? 


chandising asset. 


Several recent case histories show 


how improved packaging can cut 
costs and increase sales. 

istrial Tape Corp., New Bruns- 
wick. \. J., is a typical large supplier. 
manufacturing hundreds of items. 


The mpany has two brand names, 
lexce! and Permacel. As with most 
companies, demand varied for differ- 
ent products. Some tapes drew a 


stead) demand. Others were so spe- 


Clalized that the demand varied 


sometimes as much as 2.000% from 
month to month. 

Faced with this situation, | worked 
with the sales department to deter- 
mine which of the tapes were the 
steady sellers. We broke down all 
of the products into nine major class- 
ifications, and found that only one 
type in each classification was a 
steady seller. Since the demand for 
those tapes could be predicted, we 
had complete boxes made up for them 














and adopted a code which enabled us 
to identify the steady selling items 
with double numbers. Thus, 22, 66, 
77, 99, etc., were used to identify 
the heavy sellers in their respective 
classes. Only the double number 
tapes were packaged in one-piece con- 
tainers. 

None of the other items, in light or 
erratic demand, were pre-packaged. 
For those items an insert box in two 

(Continued on page 106) 





SWITCH BOXES of Federal Electric, Newark, N. J., redesigned to be more ef- 
ficient and economical to make. Old box is in front of four sizes of the new. 
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BEST-READ BOILER ADS (above) included the black-and-white bleed page 


Symbols and percentages show read 






by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, and a two-color spread by Combustion Engineering- ship scores for each component part of 
Superheater, New York. The Dravo ad achieved the highest cost ratios (Noted ad. Scores for each ad as a whole are at 
cost ratio, 135, compared with Combustion’s 118) by virtue of the difference in space top. Symbol definitions are 

rates for a page and a spread, despite the fact that the Dravo ad received slightly V: Noted 

lower readership scores. The Combustion ad, although carrying much copy, attained S: Seen 

the unusually high Read Most score of 18% with a Read Most cost ratio of 143. R: Read Most 


Starch Measures Best-Read Industrial Ads 


Beginning in this issue... ANTEL ST ARCH x Associates, New York, will report on groups of indus: 
trial ads with leading readership scores and cost ratios. The report, which 

will appear as a regular teature each month in INpUsTRIAL MarKeETING, will 

cover ads in given issues of Power, Factory Management & Maintenance and DNI 

Machinery successively. Ads in this month’s report are from the July issue of 
Pou eT. Readership scores are defined below. 










READERSHIP SCORES: 











NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when interviewed, said they re- 
membered having seen an ad—whether or not they associated the ad with the name 
of the product or advertiser. 






SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the name of the product or advertiser. 





READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who read 50% or more of the copy. 






COST RATIO expresses the relationship between the cost per hundred readers 
(who “noted,” for example) for a specific ad and the corresponding median average 
cost for all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” cost ratio of 175, for example, 
would mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers per dollar than par for the 
issue, par being 100 and representing the median average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average; below 100 is below average. 
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BEST-READ VALVE ADS included a black-and-white spread by William Powell 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, and a black-and-white page by Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., 
Indian Orchard, Mass., which was only a point or two behind Powell in each read- 
ership rating. In the Read Most classification, Powell rated 12% to lead all other 
valve advertisers with black-and-white spreads. Powell used a straight product 
display technique, plenty of white space, “catalog” illustrations of five types of 
valves, and technical, factual copy. Chapman used a cross-section illustration to 
explain a new valve feature (circled). Some 45% of the readers who were attracted 
to the ad read most of the copy. 


BEST-READ WATER CONDITIONING equipment ads included a black-and- 
white page by Hall Laboratories, Pittsburgh, and two-color pages by Cochrane 
Corp. and W. H. & L. D. Betz, both of Philadelphia. Widely different techniques 
brought widely different ratings. Cochrane used varied color in the headline, which 
impaired legibility but stopped many readers to achieve a high Noted score of 21%. 
Hall used four sketches and explanatory captions on the water conditioning process 
and got a top Read Most score of 10%. Betz, although its headline was not slanted 
to persons interested in water conditioning, got 57% of the “lookers” (those who 
noted the ad) to read most of the copy. 
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Bearing Distribution Clears 3 Hurdles 


TELEPHONE TRANSACTIONS are numerous. Distributor salesmen, many of whom are 
graduate engineers, shown at work in Sales & Service Dept., Berry Bearing Co., Chicago. 


One of the basic elements in the business economy that has made this country 


great is its distribution system, which stimulates production by moving goods to 


the consumer more swiftly and efficiently than any other nation in the world. 


Each industry's system offers its distinctive problems, but few are more difficult 


than those of the anti-friction bearing industry with its complexity of product sizes 


and types. The man at the helm of the distribution system of one of the industry's 


leading manufacturers describes the how and why of the pattern his company 


has set in this latest installment in a monthly series on industrial distribution. 


) ies BIG PROBLEM in distribu 
tion of anti-friction bearings is 
the tremendous variety of the prod 
uct. of which thousands of sizes and 
types are needed to keep the nation’s 
industry rolling. 

To solve the problem, the bearing 
industry must meet three prere 


quisites: (1) careful and studied 
building of distributor inventories. 
(2) training of engineer-salesman 


with good knowledge of product ap 
plications and (3) development ol 
unusually varied, specialized types of 
distributors. 

Organization of SKF _ Industries. 
Inc., a veteran in the field. is a good 
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illustration. The channels through 
which SKF products flow are: 

|. District and branch sales offices. 
2. Authorized distributors, each 
selling exclusively in one of six cus- 
tomer fields. 

3. Main office (for sales to origi- 
nal equipment manufacturers. ) 

Through these channels flows a 
mere handful of basic types of bear- 
ings. What complicates things is the 
multitude of variations on each basic 
type. 

The smallest bearings are less than 
the size of a pinhead (used in ball- 
point pens.) The largest weigh sev- 
eral tons. For one basic size and type 





Dy D. W. McALLEN, Manaaer 
Branch & Distributor Dept. 
SKF Industries, !n 


Philadelpnia 


(single row, deep groove) there are 
75 variations. There could be 600. 

Five basic types are single row. 
double row, thrust, self-aligning and 
angular contact. Roller bearings ar 
cylindrical, spherical and spherical 
thrust. But there are also bearings 
with snap rings, one or two plates, one 
or two red seals; bearings with 4 
loose fit, a tight fit, or a precision fit: 
and bearings with bronze, or non 
metallic, or land-riding retainers te 
support the rolling elements. For this 
one series of bearing there are 23 dil 
ferent basic sizes. 

Distribution and selling becom 
anything but a rest cure when you 
add other bearings and such retine 
ments as pillow blocks of numerous 
diameters incorporating bearings for 
shaft sizes, locknuts to hold bearings 
on the shafts, washers to secure the 
locknuts, adapter sleeves to facilitate 
mounting, etc., ad infinitum. 

The heart of the distribution s) stem 
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is the network of 19 district and 
branch sales offices in major indus- 
trial cities throughout the country. 
Of these. 11 maintain stockrooms and 
the remainder are serviced from the 
factories in Philadelphia and Hornell, 
N. Y. Each office has from one to as 
many as 12 highly-trained sales or 
service engineers who have had exten- 
sive home office or plant experience. 

A substantial part of the dollar 
volume of SKF sales is handled by 
750 distributors scattered throughout 
48 states. a number that has remained 
more or less static despite some 
change in business and selling con- 
ditions. 

With his own sales organization. 
the distributor can do what the 
manufacturer could never do. That is 
to reach into every nook and corner 
of a given territory to the potential 
hundreds and thousands of small cus- 
tomers whose needs, at any one time. 
may never exceed more than a single 
bearing. 

SKF has six types of distributors: 

Bearing specialist. 

2. Industrial specialist. 

3. Automotive jobber. 

1. Mill supply house. 

5. Mine supply house. 

6. Oil well supply house. 

In every case, the business of these 
distributors is that of replacement. 
They do not sell to original manu- 
facturers. Where such inquiries are 
made, they are promptly referred to 
the company. 

Only the automotive jobber sells 
automotive bearings, while none sell 
bearings for aircraft or assemblies for 
railroad car journals. Nor does any 
distributor enjoy a price advantage. 
There is one discount for all—the 
usual net price. 

Stock for distributors flows from 
the 1] stock-carrying sales offices of 
the company. Direct shipments from 
the factory are made only for special 
be irings, 

[wo types of contractual agree- 
ments are in force between manufac- 
turer and distributors. One is for the 
automotive jobber covering the sale 
of bearings for replacement in p2s- 
senger cars, trucks and tractors. These 
sales are to garages, repair shops, car 
and truck dealers and distributors. 
tractor distributors, factory branches 
and individual car owners. The sec- 


ond braces all other distributors. 

To obtain a franchise. the dis- 
tribute: must meet several conditions. 
He st have the ability to get busi- 


hess. his organization must know 
bearings, and he must maintain at all 
time i reasonable stock of ball and 
roller bearings to supply the im- 
med demands of customers. 
The size of stock is governed by re- 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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FROM HALF to three-fourths of the distributor’s floor space is taken up with 
stock as at Ohio Ball Bearing Co., Cleveland. 





STOCKROOMS such as those of Neiman Bearings Co., St. Louis, may carry as 
many bearings as would be sold in six months. 
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OVER-THE-COUNTER sales are a substantial part of total business for dis- 
tributors such as Detroit Ball Bearing Co. 
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How to Advertise to Business Men: Part 13 


Whether your ad is conceived by the copywriter, artist, 


account man, or you, the client—the germ of the 


idea is a scene expressing the sales point. 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
a.Pre lent & Dire tne 


ew | rx 


7OU HAVE 17 courses of action, 

any one or combination of which 

you may use to help make the prospect 
into a buyer. 

These actions, which stem from the 
things the prospect needs to know, 
discussed in Chapter III] (IM, Jan., 
1949), are: 

|. Display the product (or prod- 
ucts or package or etc.) 

Show the product in use 
Show where it is used 
Show how it is designed 


Si W bo 


Show how it is made 
6. Show how it is used 
7. Spotlight some feature of it 
&. Demonstrate some feature 
9. Show the result of using it 
10. Show the result of not using it 
Ll. Show what it Aas done 
12. Compare it 
13. Symbolize it (or its features or 
benefits ) 
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14. Reproduce a booklet, catalog, 
map, ete. 

15. Show views of the plant, opera- 
tions, ete. 

16. Feature the people involved 
(workman, salesman, user, etc. ) 

17. Animate the product or the com- 
pany 


Summarizing the above, it can be 


said that the functions of the illus- 
tration is to show something, explain 
something or demonstrate something. 

Ideally, an illustration should put 
action into an ad; hence the more ac- 
tion in the picture, the better. Show- 
ing the product in action, explaining 
it in action, or demonstrating it in 
action should win more interest than 
a static presentation. This is not 
always practical, to be sure, for there 
are cases where only a static repre- 
sentation will do the job—a blueprint, 
for example; but each problem of il- 
lustration should be investigated for 
the opportunity to show something 
happening. 

It is important, too, to realize that 
the purposes of an illustration in a 


business magazine are not to embellish 
the advertisement but to identify the 
product (a company or person or etc. 
and visualize the sales message. The 
illustration should not be regarded 
solely as an attention-getter, because, 
as | have mentioned several times, 
the reader of a business magazine 
does not have the “ad-resistance” of a 
reader of a consumer magazine and 
does not have to be “teased” into an 
ad. 


Study of Art 
Harold J. Rudolph’s studies of the 


part illustrations play in The Saturday 
Evening Post ads brought out the 
following facts which may be very 
well applicable to business paper ad- 
vertising: 

l. Attention to the illustration in 
creases with the size of the picture, 
but not in direct proportion. (So Coes 
coupon response.) This finding cor- 
roborates Look’s eye-camera study of 
attention value of pictures of var ous 
sizes. 

2. Simple illustrations have 1 ore 
stopping power than complex illu: 'r 
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Drawing 


tions, but also have correspondingly 
greater loss of readers 

3. A picture of the result of non- 
use is the most effective in stopping 
readers, and such ads have high 
reader retention. (Whether this is 
true in business paper advertising is 
not known, and probably is too de- 
batable to have been mentioned.) 

For any of these three purposes, 
there is a choice of illustrative tech- 
niques listed below: 


Vot “Still-life” 


Portrait of the product or package 
or person or etc. 
nless_ the product is new or its 
general appearance readily suggests 
its uniqueness or a particular ad- 
vantage to be obtained from its use, 
it is seldom wise merely to display a 
“still-life” of the product without 


p ctorial reference to application or 
Denetit. 

lake a simple product like a piston 
ri \ hig photo or drawing of an 
ordinary piston ring would have lit- 


illustrative Techniques 


Diagrammatic 


tle interest, because the ring is com- 
monplace. Much better to show an ap- 
plication or describe some phase of 
quality manufacture. 

But in introducing a specialty like 
the Hastings steel-vent piston ring, a 
big photo of the ring is perfectly ap- 
propriate because its uniqueness is 
apparent. 

For another example: a control 
strument. Many instrument advertisers 
show a picture of the complete in- 
strument, closed. Since most instru- 
ment cabinets look very much alike, 
the illustration thus serves no purpose 
other than to identify the ad as an in- 
strument ad—which could be as well 
accomplished by putting the word “in- 
strument” into the headline. Much 
better would be an application shot, 
a flow sheet or an examination, in- 
side the case, of some significant de- 
tail of design. 

Machine tool manufacturers, to take 
another case, often follow automo- 
tive advertising practice and glamor- 
ize the external appearance of a ma- 
chine. Unlike automobiles, machine 


Portrait Symbo!lism Montage 
Action photo Analogy Human interest 
Diagrammatic Imaginative Continuity 
Spotlight S‘ze contrast Personification 
Surgical Violent perspective Cutout 
Scientific Optical illusion Deluxe 


Demonstration Camera magic 


Color 
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tools are not bought for appearance 
they are bought for po somionsny 
While it is natural for a manufacturer 
to be proud of the modern apearance 
of his product. a highly-retouched or 
“salon” photograph of an isolated and 
unattended machine does not serve 
the prospect's greatest interest. He 
wants to know what the machine will 
do for him, what it will do better than 
something else, and how it does it. 
That may call for inspection of the 
design, examples of work done, per- 
formance reports, ete. 

{ction photo Action pictures are 
better than “still-life” for the same 
reason that products are more in- 
teresting in action than standing still; 
furthermore, action pictures help to 
relate the product to its use and pos- 
sibly even the benefit. 


“een in Action 


Application photographs cost more 
money than “studio” shots or photos 
taken in the manufacturer’s own plant, 
particularly if the photographer has 
to travel to an oil field or go down 
into a mine to get them... but that’s 
the way the user sees the product—in 
action. 

Organizations like McGraw-Hill op- 
erate far-flung photographic services 
which are relatively inexpensive to 
use. Some advertisers dispatch their 
own staff photographers or train their 
ad men (or even their salesmen) in 
picture-taking to go out “on location.” 

The advertising success of such com- 
panies as Caterpillar Tractor, 
rich, LeTourneau, Ford Truck, ete., is 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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SECOND THIRD 
REPEAT REPEAT 


a) New readers or readers who do not 
. recall seeing previous insertion. 


ORS /VHL P/RST 
INSERTION =6- REPEAT 


Accumlated recollection of 
previous appearances. 











Original Study Objectives: 


OBJECTIVES of the original Re- 
peat Ad Study were: 


1. To compare the relative observa- 
tion and readership of repeated adver- 
tisements with the original insertion. 


2. To determine the relative obser- 
vation and readership of repeated ad- 
vertisements after various time inter- 
vals. 


Conclusions from Findings: 


1. A given advertisement secures at- 
tention from a random sample of those 
who read the publication in which it 
appears. 


2. When an ad is repeated, it is seen 


and read by at least an equal number of 
new readers or readers who do not re- 
call seeing it before. This holds true 
regardless of frequency of insertion in 
either a weekly or monthly publication. 

As the time interval between re- 
peated advertisements increases, the 
recollections of previous appearances 
decreases to the extent that: 


3. In a weekly publication, ads, re- 
peated at four weeks, or longer, inter- 
vals have little accumulated recollection 
of previous appearances and have ap- 
proximately the same effect as the ori- 
ginal insertion. 


4. In a monthly publication, ads re- 
peated at four or five month intervals 
have little or no accumulated recol- 
lection of previous appearances and 
have approximately the same effect 
as the original insertion. 


5. Regardless of frequency of inser- 
tion (in either a weekly or monthly) 
the general effect of repeating an ad 
is shown in the chart at top of page. 
The accumulated recollection of pre- 
vious appearances is high for ads re- 
peated frequently and is negligible for 
ads repeated infrequently. 
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What Advertisers Did 


with 1947 Repeat Ad Study 


Follow-up study by steering committee tells how 160 ad- 


vertisers, agencies and publishers used the 1947 findings— 


with results, objections, praise 


ee YEARS AGO, 302 Industri- 


al advertisers, agencies and pub- 
lishers chipped in $50 each to under- 
write the now famous “Repeat Ad 
Study.” The steering committee, an 
independent group that conducted 
the original survey, has announced 
results of a follow-up investigation 
in which participants were asked the 
worth of the original study, how it 
was used, and results to date. 

The report, published under the 
title “What Happened, and Who Used 
(and with what success) the Co-op- 
erative Study,” revealed that 91% of 
160 advertisers who answered the 
questionnaire gave a booming ap- 
proval of the idea—and are actually 
repeating ads as a result of the study. 

The questionnaire asked these six 
questions, received these replies: 


l. Has your made 
any application during the past year 
of the principle of repeating identical 
advertisements in the same publica- 
tions 


organization 


Total replies 160 100% 
Yes 146 O1L% 
No 14 9% 


y a ii you answered yes to first 


Table 1. 


question, estimate number of repett- 
tive appearances of your ads, and 
number of publications used. 

Estimated number of repetitive ap- 
pearances ran from a low of less than 
30 to a high of 750; 16 advertisers 
repeated one to 30 times; eight, 31 
to 60 times; two, 61 to 90 times; 
four, 91 to 120 times; etc. 

Number of publications used by 
individual advertisers for repeat ads 
ranged from less than 30 to 300; 37 
advertisers used one to 30 publica- 
tions; 11 used 31 to 60 publications; 
two, 61 to 90 publications; five, 91 to 
120 publications; etc. 

3. What is your considered opin- 
ion of the value of repetition? 

Replies followed a pattern—tended 
to fall into one of seven general com- 
ments (see Table 1). Typical com- 
ments picked at random: 

“It gives for the first time, defin- 
ite facts as to the number of new 
readers a repeated ad will attract. It 
enables the money saved in mechan- 
ical costs on repeating ads to go in- 
to additional space. It emphasizes 
the need for repetition in an adver- 
tising campaign.” 

“In my opinion, the value of repe- 


(Continued on Page 159) 


What Users Think of Repeat Ads 





No. of Replies 





Repetition is economical 50 
Good advertisements should be repeated 24 
Study backed our beliefs; have believed in it for years 18 
Favorable, if not repeated too frequently; if not overdone, sufficient time 
between repetitions 11 
Repetition is needed to get full value, or get idea of ad across 8 
Favorable, but might have to bring some ads up to date 5 
Base our opinions on the study 3 
Miscellaneous favorable replies 39 
Unfavorable comments 2 
Total replies 160 
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lt is considered one of our best rete: “With so many different manufactur- 





“| find it an invaluable source of infor- 








ence books It is used often in making ers’ items on an ocean-going ship, it is 






mation on ‘Who Makes It’ and ‘Where 


yp lists of possible bidders to whom almost imperative a first class supplier 






6 . to Buy It’. | would not do without it.” 
specifications are ser 
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have this Catalog ” 





SHIP CHANDLER PURCH. AGENT, SHIP REPAIR CO 








“The Marine Catalog has been invalu- 


able in locating sources of supply and 









“Good reference regarding new prod- 







in finding new materials which have 
ucts and sources of supply for them, 

proven superior to products previously 
also on repair and maintenance parts 4” 
use 
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PLAN NOW FOR THE 
1950-1951 MARINE CATALOG 


When marine buyers are comparing products, making buying decisions, that’s 
the strategic time to present your product facts. 








Your pages in the 1950-51 Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory can give you 






SIMMONS - 
BOARDMAN 


this kind of “point-of-buying-action” representation throughout the entire 


marine industry—for two years at one low cost. 








The Marine Catalog is the industry’s standard where-to-buy-it guide. In the 





Directory Section buyers get a Who’s Who of marine manufacturers listed by 





product classifications. In the Catalog Section they obtain specific product 
data on which to base their buying decisions. A Trade Name Index further 


Keep Your aids in locating manufacturers’ information. 
p oduct Data { controlled distribution of some 5,000 puts the Catalog in the hands of key 


men in every important ship operating company and shipbuilding company 
- - in the U. S., important personnel in the U. S. Maritime Commission and other 
Cn Tap government offices, every U.S. Navy Yard, every important independent naval 


architect and marine engineer. 
Wherever Be sure to reserve space now as part of your 1950 budget. Write to our nearest 


office for more complete information. 


Marine Buying 


Is Planned Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 Washington 4, D. C Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
816 W. Sth St., Los Angeles 13 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4 1914 Minor Ave., Seattle | 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 
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In what ONE magazine will your building product advertising... 


Reach the greatest number of architects and engineers 
at the lowest cost per page per thousand 


Reach the architects and engineers who PROVABLY are 
responsible for plans and specifications for over 80% of 
all architect-designed building 












The answer of course is Architectural Record, 
the magazine that: 










1. Editorially features the kind of building activity that 
means business for architects, engineers and advertisers. 







r.w.pooce 2. Is preferred by architects and architectural engineers 
above all other technical magazines. 















3. Carries more advertising, for more manufacturers of 
building products, than any other architectural publication, 


CORPORATION 





4. Is published by F. W. Dodge Corporation and 
uses continuously the 700-man Dodge newsgathering 
organization to learr which architects and engineers 
are active (to guide circulation policy) and 

what they are doing (to guide editorial policy). 



















Architectural Record is your ‘‘Pivot Paper” for productive and 


economical advertising in the building market. By Pivot Paper we mean this: 














Builders, general contractors, owners and certain sub-trades are vital buying factors to you, too. They, like Every 
architects and engineers, must be sold in terms of their specialized interests. There are powerful vertical §°™S 
: ; . Beive 
business papers whose sole purpose is to serve these men and no one else. We urge you to use them. We 
, execu 
urge you to consider this: 
and n 
A recom 
combination of Architectural Record and leading vertical magazines (read by R 
ecore 
those men you know you must sell) will give you more effective coverage of more architects, 
engineers, contractors, distributors, sub-contractors and end customers, at a lower uni! cost me. 
es! 
. . * . Pe 
than you can obtain through any “horizontal” medium. te 
IN 
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| = is why Architectural Record is your Pivot Paper 


to sell the quality building market controlled by the architect-engineer: 


es Largest architect and engineer circulation. 


¢ Highest subscription renewal percentage. 





& Lowest cost per page per thousand architects and engineers. 


Full market weformation resources 


of F. W. Dodge Corporation 





£ 














Demonstrated coverage of building planning 
and specifying activity— regionally, 
nationally and by types of buildings. 








Editorial content designed for maximum 
usefulness to active architects and engineers 
in terms of work actually on their boards, 


as revealed by Dodge Reports. 






2 —————————————— = 


PIVOT PAPER 


ge Exclusive Western editorial 
for your quality building 


and advertising section. 





market program 





& Consistently voted the preferred magazine of 
architects and engineers who work with architects. 








& Thirteen competitive awards for editorial excellence. 
& LARGEST NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS. 
& LARGEST VOLUME OF ADVERTISING. 





Every ~ 


itement made here is demonstrable in 






lerms of vour specific interests. We’re ready to 







sive any interested media director, account 

*xecutive or advertising manager the market 

and media facts he needs to support his 1950 A Q C 4 | TE CT J RAL RE C0 R D 
fecommendations. Just call or write the nearest 

R . PUBLISHED BY F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
ecord rezional office. 























ilo NEW RK CLEVELAND CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
“pes Fortieth Street 321 Hanna Building 700Merchandise Mart 672 South LaFayette Park Square 1003 TWA Building 907 Terminal Sales Building 
fansylvania 6-1500 Cherry 7256 Whitehall 4-4400 Dunkirk 8-2286 Yukon 6-2522 Atwater 4107 
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Straight Product Selling 
Alone Won't Sell Enough 


What's holding the buyer? Why, he can't buy now. Nobody knows where prices 


are going tomorrow or next day. Could be up, probably down. Inventory prob- 


lem is bad. He has to make a profit on what he buys as well as what he sells. 


So how do you catch his interest, Mr. Salesman? Not with your personality. 


fe POOR, DEFENSELESS 
salesman has withstood with im- 
pressive calm and invulnerability the 
verbal assault by management on 
the Return of the Necessity for Sell- 
ing. 

Booming out of the big guns of 
management in the past two years has 
come an unprecedented barrage of 
printed matter that has left little more 
than superficial markings here and 
there. In short, the most extensive and 
expensive educational sales promo- 
tion in all the history of commercial 
and industrial selling has turned out 
to be a flop among great numbers of 
salesmen. 

This is cause for alarm. When con- 
ditions get competitive one of manage- 


MORE .—\) 
CONFIDENT 





Not enough... 


And not alone with ironclad data on why your product is best. 


ment’s most important jobs is to sell 
salesmen. If the words of management 
fall on barren ground, or produce 
weeds instead of paying crops, it’s 
about time we reviewed what we have 
said to our salesmen that they have 
misinterpreted or disregarded, and 
then find a new and better way to 
say it again—more effectively. 

We might well look into the matter 
from the point of view of the sales- 
man first—the guy who gets told to 
“sharpen up his sales tools” in doses 
of a thousand words or more per 
sitting, then is expected to go out and 
produce bigger and better orders. 

Having been a salesman myself, | 
know that most of the fraternity are 
just a little lazy, with an outstanding 
exception here and there. The first 
response to that “sharpen up” direc- 
tive, and often the only response, is 
for the salesman to sharpen only the 
outward manifestations and appear- 
ances of his own individual sales tech- 
niques. Each man’s smile becomes a 
little broader, his walk a trifle more 
self-confident, more “salesmanlike.” 
Trouser creases take on a sharper 
edge, shoes acquire a brighter gloss. 
shirts a more brilliant virgin white- 
ness, 

To more direct and specific sug- 
gestions there is some further response 

often a general turning to the com- 
pany catalogs and price books for a 
little “boning up.” Some extraordi- 
nary individual salesmen begin to set 
their alarm clocks and leave their calls 
for an earlier hour; some work later 
into the afternoons than has hitherto 












By J. E. SORRELL 
Advertising Manager 
Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Cleveland 







been their custom during the fabulous 
Flaming Forties. 

What more can you ask than a 
sharp appearance, cordial smile and 
handshake, renewed and revitalized 
knowledge of the line, longer work 
hours and more concentration on 
getting orders? 

For an answer, let’s take a look now 
at the customer. He has noticed the 
salesman’s ultra look and his new 





CATALOGS AMP ¢ 
PRice Boonr 





. and still not enough 


proficiency. He likes the guy, ap- 
preciates the lunches, wishes he could 
give him more business. 

What's holding him? Why, he can’t 
buy now. Nobody knows where prices 
are going tomorrow or next day. 
Could be up; but it'll probably be 
down. The inventory problem is bad 

-anticipation almost impossible. 
Sure, his company is in the manulac- 
ture of roller skates. That’s their bust- 
ness. But it’s also their business to 
make a profit on what they buy as well 
as what they sell, in a falling market 
as well as a rising one. That's a tough 
assignment. 

And Mr. Customer doesn't pa) 
much attention to Mr. Salesmans 
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shined-up personality and refreshed 
knowledge of technical details. He’s 
too busy with his own thoughts— 
fighting the battle of inventory invest- 
ment and price structures. Looking at 
it in this light it appears that maybe 
the salesman’s words have been fall- 
ing on the barren ground, too. 


What's Missing? 


Up to this point, providing my sev- 
eral assumptions have been correct or 
nearly so, we have pretty well estab- 
lished that management has unin- 
tentionally encouraged the salesman 
to actively develop, or redevelop, 
some sales tools which, unfortunately, 
are not the ones which can success- 
fully pry the cover off the order book. 
Something is missing. The salesman is 
talking of product and application to 
his customer; his customer is think- 
ing of inventory losses and price cuts. 
Obviously, they are not meeting on 
common ground. 

Bad as this situation seems, there is 
something that can be done. 

Management can put into the hands 
of its salesmen the tools they need to 
meet their customers and prospects in 
their own back yards, the information 
and the training which will enable 
their salesmen to penetrate these 
walls of fexr and caution and uncer- 
tainty. When a buyer is concerned 
and worried by market condit‘ons, 
either of his raw material or of his 
finished product, salesmen calling on 
him had better have some up-to-date 
information on those markets, compe- 
tition, demand trends—in short, the 
general economic p'cture as interpre- 
ted by the best authorities available. 

The salesman had better know con- 
siderable about the buyer’s warehous- 
ing and inventory problems, too, in 
addition to his production and sales 
problems. If the buyer is not the ex- 
ecutive who actively sets buying 
policies, the salesman will do well to 
find out who does—and go to work 
on him. 

All this calls for keep'ng our sales- 
men well-posted on the economics of 
their business and their customers’ 
various businesses. It isn’t enough to 
prove to a man that your product is 
the best on the market for his pur- 
pose. It isn’t enough to have the friend- 
ship and the confidence of the buyer. 
It is ‘t enough to look like a sales- 
man. to walk and talk and act like 
a s®lesman. 

This is a comparatively broad con- 
cept of the job of selling but it is 
warranted by the new problems which 
havi presented themselves in recent 
years. Unfortunately, our economic 
system has now arrived at the point 
where psychological factors enter as 
strongly into all our calculations of 


Cover Picture a 
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HE DRAMA of the big machines 

in which your product is used 

can make a good hook for catching 

attention to your advertising, but how 

well it helps sell depends on much 
more. 

rafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 

Conn., had this in mind when plan- 

ning the current institutional cam- 


production and sales as do the actual 
figures on carloadings, retail sales, ac- 
cumulated backlog of needs, purchas- 
ing power, savings, etc. That means 
that many of us in business, including 
the buyers of raw materials, ma- 
chinery, equipment and finished 
goods, industrial and consumer, are 
placing our own interpretations on 
current business statistics and often 
collectively jumping to melancholy 
conclusions when such pessimistic 
views are wholly unsubstantiated by 
the facts at hand. 


Rebuild Confidence 


A salesman, trained in the funda- 
mentals of business economics and 
adequately supplied with all the latest 
data on specific market conditions, can 
do much toward rebuilding confidence 
in buyers who are afraid to buy. At 
least he can direct the buyer’s attention 
to the facts, rather than to morbid 
reflections on “what would happen 
PR 

Had the salesmen of the rubber and 
lead industries been able to instill 
such confidence in storage battery 
manufacturers last spring the essen- 
tially sound and stable storage battery 
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paign of two-color, inside back covers 
in Business Week. Every ad pictures 
an end product—from a bulldozer to 
a Mixmaster—and follows through 
with a short, concise paragraph aimed 
at selling Fafnir bearings and service 
in terms of management’s immediate 
interests: lowering of installation and 
maintenance costs, eliminating down- 
time, and reducing cost, weight and 
number of parts through a wider 
choice of bearings. 

Nobody but designers and engineers 
who choose the component parts for 
their equipment are very much in- 
terested in ball bearings per se. But 
Fafnir used the above technique to 
try to command management's in- 
terest and thereby to give important 
reinforcement to the interest of the 
engineers who have more immediate 
responsibility for buying bearings. 

Above-average layout has a uniform 
characteristic—the artful spotlighting 
of that one, all-important paragraph 
of copy, in a different position in 
every ad.. The paragraph is hard to 
pass by. 

The campaign won the first place 
award in the institutional advertising 
division of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association’s annual com- 
petition (IM, July.) Horton-Noyes 
Co., Providence, R. [., is the agency. 





market would not have experienced a 
wholly unnecessary break. Prices 
would have held, production would 
have been off but little. Later events 
proved the market still strong; lead 
prices climbed again, production was 
resumed at sensible levels, but the 
damage was done. Should this happen 
in a number of industries simultan- 
eously, there would be no recovery, 
possibly for a long, long time. 

Admittedly, it takes a high-type 
salesman to talk the customer’s busi- 
ness p‘cture, substantiating his conver- 
sation with facts drawn from latest 
incontroversial business statistics— 
and at the same time sell his own prod- 
uct. But this is what is meant now by 
“sharpening the selling tools.” The 
time is here when we must sell against 
not only our recognized competition 
but against the fear of “another 1929.” 
We must sell confidence as well as our 
products—and sell it by means of our 
own knowledge and training and infor- 
mation. These are the things our sales- 
men must have if they are to do an 
adequate job today. 

Management must give the sales 
force the most current, the most 


(Continued on page 155) 
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T. 1. Offers Readers More Value Because 


48% of T.I.’s editorial content is written 
by T.I. readers who are leaders in the 
textile industry. An additional 28% of the 
editorial content is staff-work usually writ- 
ten from interviews with production men 
and management men on their problems 
and their methods of solving them. 


Throughout the years T.I. has consistent- 
ly kept it’s editorial objective in view and 
it’s editorial content in step with advertis- 
ing volume, thereby giving it’s readers a 
balanced publication of the utmost value. 
The chart at the right shows conclusively 
the consistency with which editorial pages 
and advertising pages have been kept in 
step. 
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Ranking of 6 Textile Publications in 
Order of Value to Mill Executives 
A 31% return from 1701 textile executives, 
in as many mills, ranks T.I. first with a total 
almost equal to the next three publications 
combined, in the industry’s most recent 
reader survey. 

The returns: for T.I.—234; for Publica- 
tion B—131; for Publication C—75; for 
Publication D—42; for Publication E—27; 
for Publication F—20. 

The comparative ratio is shown in the 
graph. Weight of preference for TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is a striking indication of its 
leadership and wide acceptance throughout 
the industry. 
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mill executives express 


IN THE TEXTILE FIELD 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES ranks first with a total greater 


than the second and third publications combined in a survey 


throughout the most dominant section of the textile industry. 


ON SEPTEMBER 2, 1949, Ernst & Ernst, nation- 
ally-known accountants, conducted a readership 
survey among 1701 textile mill executives to 
determine impartially what industry publica- 
tions were of most value in providing helpful 
information on mill operations. 


From a 31.1% response received up to Octo- 
ber 4, 1949, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES was 
ranked first by 234 readers while the second 
and third publications together had a total of 
only 206. This favorable result is unusually 
significant since the questionnaire was mailed 
to the superintendent or another executive of 
every mill listed in the directory of a competi- 
tive publisher—Clark’s Directory of Southern 
Textile Mills. 

This directory was used because it lists only 
those mills that are strictly textile manufactur- 
ing plants. However, the exceptional importance 
of Southern textile mills was another major 
reason for the use of “Clark’s.” 


These mills have 64% of the country’s total 
spindles, 62% of the looms, 55% of the knitting 
machines—consume nearly 70% of the total 
fibers of all kinds and account for 63% of all 
textile purchases. With the South recognized 
as the dominant and most rapidly expanding 
textile section in the United States, it is sig- 
nificant that the mills prefer TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRIES almost two-to-one over any other 
textile publication—that over 85% of the mills 
responding regularly read TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES and find it of value in their operations. 


The remarkable acceptance enjoyed by T.L., 
not only in the South, but in the nation-wide 
textile industry, grows naturally from its prac- 
tical editorial service to production men. Month 
after month and year after year T.I. has worked 
steadily to give its readers the kind of special 
help and information they cannot find else- 
where. The inevitable consequence of this policy 
is that today T.I. has the largest mill circulation 
in the United States ; 86% of its paid circulation 
is concentrated among production and plant 
management men actually in the mills. 


Measured by any standard T.I. offers adver- 
tisers outstanding values as a medium for 
carrying their messages to the great textile 
field. Every point touched on in this advertise- 
ment is backed by more complete information 
which we will be glad to send you on request 
as further evidence of the outstanding service 
T.I. renders in building sales in the textile 
industry. 


STREET, N. E., ATLANTA 5, GA. 
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Monsanto Uses ‘Task Method’ 
to Set Export Ad Budget 


Of all the ways to determine an advertising budget, the task method is the most 


difficult. Into it you put blood, sweat and tears. Out of it you get the opportun- 


ity to avoid wasting advertising money—whether your conclusions leave you 


spending more or less. 


a ALES MANAGEMENT today is 
using five methods of determining 
export advertising budgets. All but 
one are based on the false premise 
that sales produce advertising—that 
advertising is the reward of sales. 

Such systems, geared to sales vol- 
ume rather than to explicit calcula- 
tions of what will produce the great- 
est net return, seem more suited to 
promoting economic instability than 
to improving the company’s sales and 
income position. 

So that we can do a better job of 
demonstrating just what the faults are, 
let’s take a look at the commonly 
practiced ways of determining over- 
seas advertising budgets. 

l. The guesswork method. Here an 
amount is arbitrarily fixed by hunch 

or by what the company feels it 
can afford—or by the amount spent 
by a competitor. 

2. The representative or 
tralized plan. Under this method, ap- 
propriations are based on requests or 
recommendations made by local 
representatives. The amounts are 
usually grants to be spent locally in 


decen- 


proportion to the past year’s sales. 
. The past performance method. 
By this system a fixed percentage of 
gross sales or net profit for a given 
year is allocated for advertising dur- 
ing the coming year. 

1. The quota system, A sales vol- 
ume for the coming year is estimated 

then an arbitrarily established per- 
centage of this amount is prescribed 
for advertising. 

». The objective plan. By this 
method definite objectives are es- 
tablished. A specific task is decided 
upon as attainable within the period 


52 


of the campaign. The task or steps 
toward the objective may be altered 
to fit the funds available. 

The guesswork method is practiced 
generally by export “in-and-outers” 
who waste money either by spending 
too much in good times or too little 
when times are bad. Right now most 
of these exporters are learning that 
foreign trade is going to those who 
go after it on a sustained basis. 

The decentralized plan has so many 
things wrong with it there is great 
wonder it is used at all. To begin 
with, it has the serious disadvantage 
of tying advertising expenditures di- 


By BRAXTON POLLARD 
Advertising Manaaer 
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rectly to sales whether they are high 
or low. The law of diminishing 
turns gets a helping hand. 

Then, there is the matter of man. 
aging the advertising. People thou- 
sands of miles away cannot possibly 
have broad company experience. Their 
business is confined to one small sec- 
tion. How can they be expected to ad- 
just their budget for over-all policy 
and company objectives? A decen- 
tralized plan takes away management's 
opportunity to weigh all of the many 
variables that must be taken into ac- 
count for the budgeting ef a sound 
and successful company-wide adver. 
tising program. It permits personal 
choice of media, without media ex- 
perience. 

The past performance plan is the 
easiest and simplest, so it is the most 
widely used. The chief criticism of 
this plan is that it cannot take into 
account all of the fluctuating circum- 
stances that characterize foreign 
trade. This year’s sales in Brazil or 
Mexico, for example, might indicate 
a sizable expenditure for next year 
on the basis of a fixed percent but re- 
cent local political or monetary con- 
ditions might damn such a procedure 
as thoroughly unsound. On the other 
hand, another country that did little 
business last year might be greatly 
helped by increased advertising. 


Artificial Forces 


The quota plan of determining ad- 
vertising budgets might be a good one 
were it not for so many variable and 
artificial forces affecting today’s 
world trade. Under such conditions 
all of us in foreign trade know that 
even the most experienced and capable 
exporters have trouble in accurately 
forecasting sales. Advertising budgets 
based solely on sales forecasts can 
often be wasteful by being too long 
or too short. 

Generally, these first four principles 
are like those of the man who laid 
down $25 at a railroad ticket window 
and asked for that much transporta- 
tion. If he didn’t have far to go may- 
be the ticket got him there, but if his 
desired destination was farther than 
the miles covered by the ticket, then 
he might just as well have saved his 
$25 or planned a shorter trip—one 
with just as definite a destination. 

The ridiculousness of this is ap 
parent when the expenditure is pre- 
sented in a transaction where destl- 
nation is the most important factor. 
In advertising, however, either des- 
tination is never thought out, never 
visualized as being necessary, or des- 
tination is not considered a part of 
the job of advertising. 

| believe there is actually only one 
sound and sensible way to arrive at 








THE VEW YORK TIMES 
AVWUAL REVIEW and FORECAST of 
VEER AATIONAL TRADE and INDUSTRY 


with the issue of January 4, 1950 


The opportunity for advertisers who seek a top-level audience nation- 
ally or internationally, or both, needs no word embroidery. The 
editorial impact and significance of these sections will lend the ad- 


vertising they carry unusual persuasiveness. 


If you haven't already planned to include either or both of these sec- 
tions in your 1950 advertising and public relations programs, you 
ought to get full information today. Write, wire or phone any of our 
advertising offices. They will be happy to give you all the facts— 


at your convenience. 


The New York Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
New York: 229 West 43rd Street ¢ Boston: 140 Federal Street 
Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave. * Detroit: General Motors Building 


Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 645 South Flower Street 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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CUSTOMER PRODUCT DISPLAYS are being used by SKF Industries, Phila- 

phia, in its own plant to help emp'oyes understand and appreciate their own 

contribution to industry. Here two workers in the company’s cafeteria pause for 

a look inside a cutaway model of a Curtiss-Wright Cyclone zircraft engine equipped 
with bearings that the workers themselves helped make. 


any advertising budget. That method 


is based on finding the answers to 
three questions, which take advertis- 
ing budgets out of the realm of in- 
tangibles. 

1. Where do you want to go? 

2. What forces will be necessary to 
take you there? 

3. How much will 


cost 7 


these forces 

An advertising manager once asked 
me what was wrong with his adver- 
tising budgeting. He told me that his 
company had given him an ap- 
propriation of 5°¢ based on estimated 
sales in a country in which the com- 
pany wanted to introduce its prod- 
uct. After months he 
was out of money and sales were far 
short of what they had 
What was wrong? 

I’m sure that many 
merchandising 


three or four 
estimated. 


factors in the 
marketing and plan 
warranted looking into and analyzing. 
but the fundamental advertising mis- 
take was made by allocating a fixed 
per cent of anticipated sales. Appar- 


ently no thought had been given to 
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determining the amount of money 
necessary to accomplish what might 
have been a well defined objective. 
In this case he had $100,000, which 
is a large appropriation—but it isn’t 
very much for what must have been 
a $200.000 or $300.000 trip. 

The underlying question should 
never be “How much should we 
spend,” but “How far can we go 
what is our objective?” 


Vost Remunerative 


Of all methods for determining over- 
seas budgets. the “task” or “objective” 
method is the most difficult and most 
remunerative. While it has many ad- 
vantages, its primary value lies in the 
fact that it requires the establishment 
of well defined objectives and brings 
all contributing factors under careful 
investigation. 

The task method is particularly ef- 
fective in overseas selling because it 
necessitates the study of each individ- 
ual area and directs the application of 
effort where it will do the greatest 


good. With well defined objectives, 
and data on market costs and effective. 
ness of media, along with information 
on local conditions, the advertiser wil] 
get much more for his advertising 
money. 

Overseas advertising seldom can be 
planned effectually on a short term 
basis. The time lag between planning 
and appearance is too great for cost 
control geared to the sudden fluctua- 
tions that often occur in foreign 
sales. Currency problems, shipping 
strikes, temporary political 
tions, credit obstacles or local trade 
barriers may have so disturbed a 
country or area for a time as to make 
an actual sales figure a poor yard. 
stick for determining the amount of 
advertising that should be done. 


condi- 


Don’t Fluctuate 


Isn't it folly to tie advertising to 
a fixed percentage of sales made dur- 
ing these troubled periods? The first 
effect is to lose recognition and handi- 
cap sales efforts when these countries 
are able to return as healthy custom- 
ers. One thing you can depend on: 
the best of the export market will go 
to those who steadily keep at their 
established sales objectives and don’t 
fluctuate their advertising to follow 
a temporarily wavering sales figure. 

Who ever heard of a company de- 
termining the purchase of new ma- 
chinery for increasing the production 
of goods on the basis of the percent- 
age of the product sold the past year 

or ona percentage of the goods they 
expected to sell the following year? 

New machinery or plant produc- 
tion equipment is purchased on the 
calculation that the company will im- 
prove the product or increase produc- 
tion and hence establish the compa- 
ny’s market and income position in a 
competitive economy. Production ma- 
chinery is not bought on the basis of 
what the business can afford. Yet 
many of these same companies fx 
their advertising appropriations as a 
certain amount of dollar or unit sales. 
They fail to consider them as invest- 
ments for accomplishing established 
advertising objectives. 

The difference, I believe, is due 
largely to our failure to convince 
management that advertising expendi- 
They can 
be good or bad investments. 

Management, using the task meth- 
od of determining budgets, can be 
guided by the scientific knowledge 
that either more or less spent for 4 
predetermined objective will yield 4 
lower return per dollar invested 

When you have clearly defined your 
advertising objectives, have carefully 


tures can be investments. 


charted your course with the means 


. . ’ 
(Continued on Page | 26) 
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RAILWAY AGE gives you. breadth 
ind depth of coverage because it is the 
only publication that covers the whole 
field of railway developments every week 
and is widely read throughout the railway 
organization. Railway Age reaches the 
policy-making executives who authorize 
ind approve major purchases and often 
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officers who place the orders. 
than 90 years Railway Age has held 
as the authoritative publication of 
the 
publication that is specifically concerned 
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railway management and operation. . . 


with the business of railroading. 
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RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
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echanical and electrical specialists 
keep locomotives and cars rolling, 


ho are in charge of railway .shops. 


officers are responsible for speci- 
roducts for today’s modern motive 
ind rolling stock. They require 

modern technical information. 
the job of Railway Mechanical 
er. Tell your technical story here 
your products can best serve these 


ive, car and shop specialists. 


important buying programs, 
reaches the entire range of operating 
officers and department heads who actually 
“run the railroads” and the purchasing 
For more 
its 


It 


influence technical men 








RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


For those who control and supervise 
maintenance of way and structures. 
This publication is for the civil engineers 
of railroading who are responsible for 


construction and maintenance of road- 


way, tracks, bridges, buildings and water 


service. It offers an excellent oppor- 


tunity to give these technical officers 
full information on your products—where 
you know it will have an interested read- 
ing by men who work with equipment 
every day and recommend and specify 
its use. 





Their technical judgment guides the selec- 

















RAILWAY SIGNALING AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


For specialists in facilities which are 


rapidly expanding on the railroads today. 


tion of a wide range of equipment for 
signaling, interlockings, traffic control 
systems and communications equipment. 





This publication is the only business 






paper dealing specifically and in detail 





with the problems and advances in this 





important field. 









New York 7 30 Church Street 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SALES of 114 leading manufacturers 
selling through industrial distributors 


is shown on map. of these companies. 


How to Gather and Use 


CONCLUSION 


GOOD BET for securing indus- 
trial market data is the trade as- 
sociation—if you are 
enough to be in an industry that sup- 
ports one. 

The good associations do an excel- 
lent job of gathering production and 
sales statistics. An example of what 
can be done is a survey by the Ameri- 
can Supply & Machinery Manufac- 
turers Association, Pittsburgh. 

The survey showed that 75 cities ac- 
count for three-fourths of the market 
of the average manufacturer who sells 


through industrial distributors. The 


study and the accompanying map was 
based on a compilation of 114 manu- 
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fortunate 


Numbers represent each state’s percentage of national sales 


National sales totaled $275,400,000 


Market Analysis Information 


facturers’ sales through industrial dis- 
tributors. These sales totaled $275,- 
100,000. 

Another source of market informa- 
tion is the business press. Business 
papers have an intimate knowledge of 
the industries they serve. 

In addition to editorial sources, 
many business publications maintain 
extensive research departments whose 
function it is to help industrial market- 
ers get the most from advertising and 
sales dollars spent in their fields. 

So numerous are the industrial 
market survey aids provided by busi- 
ness papers that it would be difficult 
to do justice to all, but typical of the 
valuable market measurement data 
available from business papers is the 
following chart, based on industrial 


By HARVEY CONOVER, President 
ARTHUR H. DIX, Director of Researc 
Conover Mast Publications, Inc 
New York 


construction figures compiled by En- 
gineering News-Record. It covers the 
three years from July, 1945, to June, 
1948, and registers geographical ex 
pansion of industry. Note that Texas 
leads in new plant investment, with 
California the runner-up. Ten states 
shown account for five-eighths o! the 
total. (See Table 12). 

First in industrial growth is the 
East North Central region, with 22%. 
followed by West South Central states, 
with 18%. 


More than three-fourths of | the 
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and his publication will hit the ash-can. So, in the 


ofc of every genuinely Paid-circulation business 


papel it is as though these words were written in 


letters of fire on the walls: “Our boss is the reader.” 


by virtue of fulfilling this exacting loyalty, the 
Paid-circulation business paper serves the advertiser, 


the industry and the public interest. 


The Easier Way Open to the FREE Publisher 


Che other way of looking at the publisher's obligation 
to the reader is a much lighter, looser and easier one. 
It is that which is possible in the Free-distribution 
field. Here, the publisher owes no legal obligation 
whatever to the reader. Not having taken his money 
he can cut off any one reader—or a thousand of them 
if he wants to retrench—without fear of a single legiti- 
mate squawk. Morally, his obligation to give the reader 
editorial value is only as heavy as his good sense and 
ethics make it, or as his advertisers demand, for it is 
not a direct obligation to the reader, but only an im- 
plied obligation to the buyer of space. Practically, the 
Free-distribution publisher’s independence of obliga- 
tion to the reader has advantages which he naturally 
values and disadvantages which, to do him justice, he 


often laments. 


On the one hand, not having to obtain the reader's 
money, or even his consent, he can add a thousand 
names to his list at the drop of a hat. On the other, he 
feels acutely the need of some continuing, systematic 
and automatic way of measuring reader interest. He 
is uneasily conscious that today’s readers may change 
into tomorrow's ho-hum-ers, without his being aware 
of it, since they do not have to show interest by re- 
newals to stay on the mailing list. Upon his wall there 
is no troublesome admonition, but neither is there a 


guiding and reassuring principle. 


Not All Take the Easier Way 


In justice to the better publishers in the Free-distribu- 
tion field, it should be said that they are not altogether 
happy with this ambiguous arrangement. They would 
be reluctant to abandon their ability to add circula- 
tion at will, for mere figures are impressive to many 
advertisers. But they are aware that the advertise 
expects circulation to consist not merely of addressees 


but of actual readers. And they know that this can 


be achieved only by an intelligent editorial service 
to the reader. Accordingly they go to considerable 
effort and expense in their endeavor to put out well- 


edited publications. 


Exceptions in FREE-circulation 
Prove the Rule in PAID 


But these are the exceptions. They stand out conspicu- 
ously in a field where excellence is rare because it is 
not a “‘must’’. .. where it is demonstrably possible to 
get by and make money with little more equipment 
than a mailing list, a paste-pot-and-shears and credit 


at the printer's. 


Yet the editorial quality which they achieve, and 
which distinguishes them as exceptions in their own 
field, is no more than the usual, matter-of-course and 
necessary quality among publications which gain their 
circulation by earning subscriptions. Genuinely Paid- 
subscription papers—that is, those which can show 
ABC-auditable circulation—have to maintain such 
standards merely to live. In order to prosper they must 
first meet an obligation to the reader which is also 


their first obligation to the advertiser. 


The Basic Distinction 


Audited-paid (ABC) business papers are character- 
ized by high quality in many other respects as well. 
Among these are: validity of circulation lists attested 
and checked by subscribers in the act of subscribing; 
the evidence of intent-to-read inherent in the sub- 
scriber’s laying cash on the barrelhead; and verifiabil 
ity in searching detail of every feature of circulation— 
including evidence of “wantedness’”—in an ABC audit. 
All these deserve discussion, and we propose to discuss 
them later. But basically, the distinguishing feature 
of the Paid-circulation paper is the fact that it is dedi- 
cated to the service of the Reader. It works—and it 
can never forget that it works—for the man who is the 
ultimate boss of us all. Only by working for him can it 


truly work for the advertiser. 


* 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


HEADOUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 


EVERY McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE IS A MEMBER OF, OR IS QUALIFYING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN, THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


—_—, 
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manufacturing employment is in 223 
of the nation’s 3,072 counties. There 
has been some movement of industry 
away from crowded cities, but indus- 
try continues to be gregarious. It 
huddles, and with good reason. In 
most industries the plant that gets 
too far from its fellows finds itself 
materially handicapped, for manufac- 
turing plants are supplied by other 
manufacturing plants. Obviously, sales 
effort and advertising should be di- 
rected where it will provide the most 
economical geographical coverage. 

\ high degree of concentration of 
industry exists even within the bor- 
ders of the heavily industralized 
states. In Pennsylvania, for example, 
15 out of 67 counties account for three- 
fourths of the state’s industry (See 
Table 13). The Pennsylvania indus- 
trial market is divided into eight 
areas: two major areas Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh; and six minor areas 

York, Lancaster, Reading, Allen- 
town, Erie and Scranton-Wilkes Barre. 

Each of these eight industrial trad- 
ing areas in Pennsylvania, as well as 
the major trading areas of other states, 
is the subject of an individual market 
survey made by Mill & Factory. 

This publication conducts a con- 
tinuing series of industrial trading 
area surveys, and has recently pub- 
lished a report of the national results 
of its findings. The surveys are based 


































Table 12. Texas, California Lead 
Postwar Industrial Construction 





Period: Three years from July 1945 
to June 1948. Based on new plants and 
plant expansions. 





No.of Plants Value 
Texas 209 $258,709,000 
Cal.fornia 300 $1°~7,400,000 
Ohio 18) $143.610,090 
Pennsylvania 201 $127.809,000 
Il inois 111 $208,007,000 
M‘chigan 84 $ 96,909,009 
New Jersey 68 $- 82 30,000 
Alabama 32 $ 73,500,000 
New York 65 $ 79,390,009 
Georgia 52 $ 69,900,C00 


No other state had Industrial con- 
tracts totalling more than $60,000,000. 
Source: Engineering News-Record. 


mainly on _ information obtained 
through personal inspection of plants 
by industrial salesmen. 

At the outset, any industrial market 
analysis involves purely statistical 
plant counts. These counts include 
plants with substantial buying power 
as well as those seemingly of market 
importance, but whose manufacturing 
operations are negligible. An example 
is a hair tonic or mouth wash manu- 
facturer, whose “manufacturing op- 
erations’ may consist merely of 
mixing different liquids, and pouring 


Table No. 13: In Industrialized Pennsylvania, 
15 out of 67 Counties Have 75% of the Industry 








the mixture into bottles. Again, if an 
equipment maker buys all the parts of 
his product, his operations may con- 
sist merely of assembly, plus perhaps 
painting. 

These units, ostensibly worth while, 
but of little interest to industrial 
marketers generally, are identified by 
your representative through a_ per. 
sonal call. Therefore, the ideal market 
analysis is one in wh‘ch the initial 
all-inclusive statistical counts are 
modified by first-hand knowledge. 

Your salesmen or your distributors’ 
salesmen frequently have this first- 
hand knowledge, and business papers 
can also oftentimes furnish valuable 
aid. Always call on the business pa. 
pers to give you the benefit of their 
considerable store of market facts. 
And, of course, in addit‘on, explore 
every source of market data. 


To Sum Up 


It would be hard to find any kind 
of investment of your time that will 
pay you higher dividends than time 


spent in measuring your market. The 


more accurate your measurements, 
the more you get for your money, 
whether you are building a house or 
a sales market. 

In blue-printing your market, these 
are the steps to take: 


(Continued on page 124 









State 


Manufacturing 
Employment 





No. of 
Plants 


Three Most Important Industries 


























Pennsylvania 
























Allegheny County 233,889 
Beaver County 40,944 
Berks County 52,885 
Bucks County 16,143 
Cambria County 20,537 
Chester County 15,531 
Crawford County 10,401 
Dauphin County 21,687 
Delaware County 43 601 
Erie County 44,771 
Lackawanna County 25,253 
Lancaster County 39,341 
Lebanon County 12,820 
Lehigh County 34,851 
Luzerne County 34,994 
Lycoming County 15.805 
Mercer County 21.988 
Montgomery County 53.740 
Northampton County 44,425 
Northumberland County 43,372 
Philadelphia County 350,054 
Schuykill County 13,963 
Washington County 29.558 
Westmoreland County 45 680 
York County 42.922 





1,558 
144 
605 
284 
152 
193 

97 
231 
290 
343 
386 
498 
151 
437 
495 
198 
107 
613 
355 
162 

435 
208 
139 
262 
sag 


wn 





Primary metals, electrical machinery, machinery 
Primary metals, fabr. metals, stone-clay-g'ass 
Textiles, primary metals, fabricated metals 
Apparel, chemicals, textiles 

Primary metals, apparel, fabr. metals 
Textiles, paper, machinery 

Chemicals, fabr. metals, machinery 

Primary metals, food, apparel 

Textiles, petroleum, chemicals 

Machinery, primary metals, fabricated metals 
Apparel, textiles, printing 

Textiles, apparel, food 

Primary metals, apparels, textiles 

Apparel, textiles, fabricated metals 

Apparel, textiles, tobacco 

Textiles, apparel, furniture 

Primary metals, machinery, fabr. metals 
Textiles, primary metals, automotive 
Apparel, textiles, stone-clay-glass 

Apparel, textiles, furniture 

Apparel, texti'es, machinery 

Apparel, textiles, chemicals 

Primary metals, stone-clay-glass, machinery 
Primary metals, stone-clay-glass, fabr. metals 
Machinery, fabricated metals, apparel, metals 





1,295.173 
168,043 






26 Major Counties 
41 Other Counties 


84.0% 
16.0% 


88.5% 14.038 
11.5% 2.678 














67 Total 1,463,216 
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100.0% 16,716 100.0% 
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How Koppers Launched a New 
Product for 53% Gain 


Koppers breaks the news again 
with POLYSTYRENE P-8 


2 Oe Renee thew Ree Se 


Koppers Plastics 


} i puheaaaeadiianbaentbonent® 


ud 


USINESS PAPER advertising 1s 

credited by Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, with playing a major part in 
the company’s 53% increase in sales 
of plastics in six months. 

The company used a business paper 
campaign to introduce Polystyrene 
P-8, latest member of a relatively new 
family of plastics, to key buyers. In 
a six months period beginning last 
fall. Koppers achieved its 53% gain 
while the plastics field as a whole was 
taking a 15% loss. During this time 
Koppers garnered 15 or 20% of the 
total business in polystyrenes, thereby 
identifying the company as a leader 
in the industry. 

The campaign was launched after 
the company’s research technicians 
were able to present the sales and mar- 
keting divisions with these facts about 
the new product. Polystyrene P-8 
could be: 

l. Molded into a glass-clear trans- 
pare y. as well as every color of the 
rainbow—the first heat-resistant poly- 


By MURRAY E. CRAIN 


styrene for which this could be 
claimed. 

2. Molded more easily than other 
heat-resistant polystyrenes. 

3. Resist fading, even when 
immersed in boiling water. 

These were extravagant claims in 
a field which has tended to move too 
rapidly and had been thrown for a 
loss in more than one instance. The 
Plastics Show in New York in Sep- 
tember provided a timely proving 
ground. Before the show, Koppers 
threw a press luncheon at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria where editors of business 
papers impinging on the plastics field 
could fill their minds with informa- 
tion on Polystyrene P-8 while indulg- 
ing in the universally beloved pastime 
of comforting the inner man. 

At the show, Koppers molded six- 
inch rulers of crystal polystyrene. 
first high heat distortion polystyrene 
to be made in commercial quantities. 
Interest among molders and end use 
manufacturers was centered on the 
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question of heat resistance and Kop- 
pers obliged with a boiling test for 
tea strainers made of Polystyrene P-8. 

This feat was recorded by photo- 
graphs, which not only made dra- 
matic illustrations for subsequent ad- 
vertising, but were circulated to 
members of the Koppers organiza- 
tion who were unable to attend the 
Plastics Show. 

Another test of the before and after 
variety, which has never lost its 
glamor, was photographed for illus- 
tration in the salesmen’s kits. Illus- 
trations showed what happened to 
products made of Polystyrene P-8 
when boiled in water of varying de- 
grees for various periods of time, and 
of course, what happened to similar 
products made of other polystyrenes. 
The P-8 comb retained its shape to 
the end while other polystyrene combs 
wilted sooner or later under intense 
heat. The kit gladdened the heart of 
the salesmen and justified the Koppers 
boast that its campaign was intended 
to, and did, excite the company’s 
salesmen and created high pride in 
the product and its exploitation. 


Results from Sampling 


Sampling, still one of the most po- 
tent weapons in the advertising 
arsenal, was undertaken with offers 
in business papers. Result: 211 com- 
panies asked for 25-pound shipments 
to test on equipment and products. 
Of this number, which has increased 
in the interim, 47 later made pur- 
chases, 18 bought 162,000 pounds, 12 
of 47 who bought were new cus- 
tomers, four bought 76,000 pounds, 
eight other plastics. 

The campaign reaped 1,304 in- 
quiries from Sept. 1, 1948, to March 
22, 1949. Inquiries were followed up 
by letters, direct mail and salesmen. 

Monthly packets of advertising 
were supplied to top executives of 
Koppers. among others. One of 
them, Gen. Brehon B. Sommervell, U. 
S. A. retired, president of Koppers Co. 
came up with a fat order which he ac- 
quired virtually single-handed. It was 
from Cory Co., Chicago manufacturer 
of coffee-making equipment, which, 
like many others, was intrigued by the 
heat-resisting qualities of Polystyrene 
P-8 and its obvious advantages over 
glass. 

The campaign, prepared by Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
and composed largely of color 
spreads, was the runner-up in the 
annual competition conducted — by 
Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, for 
the best proved results from advertis- 
ing and presents an interesting com- 
parison with the simplicity which 
characterized the winning effort of 
Lyons Metal Co.. Aurora, III. 
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Metals Show Uses Hollywood, 





’ 
C AMERA! Lights! Action! 


That summarizes the 1949 National 
Metal Congress and Exposition (the 
Metals Show in Cleveland which 
used Hollywood movies. exhibits of 
heavy metalworking machines (one of 
them two stories high) and fast-mov 
ing panel discussions to impress, edu- 
cate and sell a record attendance of 
37,797 metals engineers and experts. 
Non-registered visitors brought the 
total clocked attendance to 68.606 
another record. 

The big problem of the show’s man 
agement was to give drama without 
losing creditability, authenticity and 
helpfulness, to a show centered on one 
of the most highly technical and least 
glamorous of industrial operations 
metals production and fabricating. 

It was a matter of adapting known 
dramatic factors so that they would 
have believable relationships to the job 
at hand. That job was to emphasize 
the central theme “Economy in Pro 
duction.” whether the economy sought 
fell in the field of actually producing 
metals, the treatment of metals. weld- 
ing. forging. casting. die-cutting, ma 
chining or other processing opera 
tions. 

The theme itself provided for an 
extensive appeal to those vitally inter- 
ested in reducing the unit cost of thei 
product or service. This appeal was 
dramatized through the press, in ad 


vertising copy and by means of direct 
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Broadway Touch to Teach, Sell 


mail, the latter media carrying to se- 
lected lists of metals engineers the run- 
ning story of the Metal Show develop- 
ment in a house organ called “Metal 
Show Facts.” 

It was to justify the attendance and 
exhibit records with a dramatically 
realistic show that Bill Eisenman and 
his staff utilized to the fullest possible 
extent the showmanship of the theater 
and screen. 

The “Economy in Production” 
theme was so thoroughly publicized 
that many of the 362 exhibitors ex- 
ploited it. Many non-exhibitors made 
use of the idea in their printed adver- 
tising. 


Used Precious Metals 


Demonstration with even the big- 
gest machinery predominated. Huge 
forming presses and small “pony” 
welding machines were put through 
their paces. Precious metals—plat- 
inum, iridium, gold—were used in 
demonstrations of greater economy in 
the production of metalworking prod- 
ucts. 

Giant machines towering higher 
than two ceilings turned out a steady 
stream of cleaned castings without the 
aid of anyone except the “loader” and 
“unloader’ at each end. Processes and 
techniques which may change the 
aspect of mass production were shown. 
One machine, with the metal. plati- 
num, hidden inside its complicated 
vitals, took nitrogen from the air. 


mixed it with ammonia to turn out the 
important inert gas used in heat treat 
ing and annealing of steel. 


Industrial Films 


For the use of Metal Show exhibit 
ors, the management provided two 
full-fledged and professionally statted 
theatres for the showing of motion 
pictures, They were called “Economy 
Theatres.” and were booked for every 
hour of the entire five day program of 
the Exposition. Many of the films 
were Hollywood made, all of then 
with vital contributions to the show's 
theme “Economy in Production.” 
This was the first time in the histor) 
of Industrial Expositions that motior 
pictures facilities have been provided 
for the exhibitor. There was no addi- 
tional cost to the firms who partici- 
pated in this show feature. 

Another familiar dramatic form was 
utilized—the “Round Table.” [at 
terned after the famous “Chicago 


Round Table of the Air.” this feature 


brought together the technical and 
production experts for panel discus 
sions of their respective problems in 
reducing the unit costs in their opera 
tions. Prior to each of the panel s 
sions, the discussion leaders met {01 
dress rehearsal. The members them- 
selves were in this way prepared to 
carry through with a smooth running. 
yet seemingly spontaneous _ period 


(Continued on Page 
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BASIC Paper for Selling 
Inseparable Buying Team 








The Engineering and Manufacturing 





Executives of the Metalworking Industries 









The men in charge of the various phases of metalworking must work as 


a team, because every step in the manufacture of a metal product is re- 





lated to every other. This team effort is especially necessary when pur- 





chasing decisions are made. Executives in both engineering and manu- 





facturing contribute their knowledge and experience in the selection of 





materials, machine tools, small tools, unit parts, and all the other prod- 






ucts that are purchased by the metalworking industries. 










MACHINERY’S editorial content is aimed directly at the common inter- 


ests of this inseparable team of metalworking executives. Then, MA- 





CHINERY goes one step further to assure even more complete coverage of 





all these buying authorities and influences. By means of this unique 





Directed Distribution Plan we maintain a continual check of the key ex- 





ecutives who wield purchasing authority in every metalworking plant em- 





ploying 100 or more in actual production. Most of the men we locate by 


this census have long been subscribers to MACHINERY. But if they are 






not—and if our investigation definitely proves their purchasing author- 


ity we send them personal copies of MACHINERY. 











All the men who receive Directed copies of MACHINERY must request 


continuance of this service at six month intervals. It is significant that 





we get a renewal request from this group of top executives of 93.4 per 





cent. Directed Distribution is, therefore, “asked for” coverage. Approxi- 


mately 18 per cent of MACHINERY’S total circulation is in the form of 





Directed Distribution to round out its coverage of key buying authorities. 





Combined with a paid circulation of guaranteed quality, it makes sure 





that your message is carried to the right men — in the right plants — to 





do its most effective selling job. The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette 


Street. New York 13. N. Y. 







Production in the Manufacture of Metal Products 
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® Industrial Stores 
Becoming Important 


One of the interesting things developed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in the special studies which 
it is making of industrial distribution practices is 
the growing importance of the industrial store. 
This refers not to established outlets like mill 
supply houses, electrical wholesalers, machinery 
dealers and other middlemen who supply industry’s 
needs, but rather the warehouse and store established 
by the manufacturer to supply service both to his 
dealers and distributors and local customers who 


purchase over the counter. 


The growth of the lines of many manufacturers of 
heavy equipment usually results in a great many 
parts and supplies being included in their own and 
dealers’ stocks. The more numerous these small items 
become, the more important it is to have good fa- 
cilities available for their distribution. So the loca- 
tion of warehouse stocks in strategic market areas 


becomes a major item in the marketing plan. 


The new idea, which is being used by enough 
manufacturers to suggest a trend, is to have a store 
in connection with the warehouse, so that con- 
sumers, as well as distributors, may avail themselves 
of immediate delivery and over-the-counter pur- 
chases. Such a store also provides an excellent spol 
from which salesmen can work, since it gives them 
constant contact with users and dealers, and en 
ables them to keep closer to their marketing prob- 


lems than could be done otherwise. 


This development is one which will be worth 


watching in the immediate future. 





® Base Budgets on Your 
Objectives, Not Percentages 


The recent statement of W. F. Rockwell. It. presi- 
dent of the Rockwell Mfg. Co., in which he outlined 
the aggressive sales and advertising policies adopted 
by his company to meet a declining sales curve, has 
attracted a lot of favorable comment. Greater sales 
and advertising effort has given the various Rock- 
well divisions a better sales record than could reason- 


ably have been forecast otherwise. 


The paragraph of his statement which impressed 
us most was that dealing with the method of ar- 
riving at an advertising budget figure, because his 
thinking on this subject is not only progressive and 


realistic, but follows the policies which have been 


Editorially Speaking 






recommended by the budget committee of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association, headed 
by Bennett Chapple, Jr., of the United States Steel 


Corporation. 


“Although we regularly watch advertising expen 
ditures as a per cent of sales for control purposes,” 
Mr. Rockwell said, “the size of advertising budgets 
is determined by the cost of the job to be done and 
estimates of results, rather than as an arbitrary, ad- 


vertising-to-sales percentage figure. 


This makes a lot of sense. It is just as logical to 
tie advertising expenditures to sales or to historic 
budget figures established some time in the past as 
it would be to allot a salesman’s traveling expenses 
without knowing where he was to go or the extent 


of the territory he was supposed to cover. 


Marketing objectives can be definitely established, 
in the light of sales potentials, competitive con- 
ditions, distribution facilities and other factors. In 
the same way, the cost of reaching these objectives 
can be accurately determined, in advance of putting 
the program into action. Hence it is entirely possible 
to budget for sales and for sales expenses, including 
advertising, on an intelligent basis, which takes full 
account of the job to be done and the expenses in 


volved in its performance. 


This is modern management's way of approaching 
its sales and advertising problems. Let's hope that it 
becomes the standard procedure, rather than an iso 
lated case which attracts attention because it is not 


only successful. but also because it is unusual. 


@ More Facts for Management 


The new NIAA motion picture film sponsored 
by the Putman Publishing Co., and the series of ad 
vertisements in Wall Sireet Journal, prepared by 
NIAA chapters, are described in NIAA News in 


this issue. 


Both projects are based on the idea that manage- 
ment needs more facts to demonstrate the import- 
ant part which advertising plays in a well-integrated 
program of marketing. Management doesn't like to 
be argued with; it wanis facts, costs figures, results 
stories: and when it has the facts, it is usually able 


to make the right decisions. 


This kind of factual presentation will prove o! 
immense value to every company which sells its 


goods and services to industrial buyers. 
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e They talk local bids and 
awards — information vital 
to your customer’s business. 


They talk local news—people, 
places, events . from your 


customer’s home territory. 


They talk local dealers—telling your cus- 
tomer “where to buy” in his home territory. 


They talk about Jocal people — men familiar to 


your customer .. . from his home town. 


Add these features to coverage by market area, 
the ability to concentrate coverage and 62,000 
construction reader-buyers. These are selling 
reasons why A. C. P. Regionals are 
your best buy for 1950 — or any year! 
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A. C. P. Regional Publications 


@ Construction Bulletin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


@ Construction Digest 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


@ Constructioneer 
Newark, New Jersey 


@ Construction News Monthly 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


@ The Dixie Contractor 
Atlanta, Georgia 


@ Michigan Contractor & Builder 
Detroit, Michigan 


@ Mid-West Contractor 
Kansas City, Missouri 


@ Mississippi Valley Contractor 
St. Louis, Missouri 


@ New England Construction 
ion, Massachusetts 


@ Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Los Angeles, California 


@ Texas Contractor 
Dallas, Texas 


@ Western Builder 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Wy ORK YOURSELF gadgets in 
counter displays for distribu 


tors’ stockrooms or showrooms are 
proving practical as well as attention- 
catching for Wolverine Tube Div. of 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
( o.. Detroit. 

Wolverine has produced two such 
displays lately for use by wholesalers 
to help sell the company’s copper 
tubing for refrigeration and plumbing. 
One display, which might be called a 
selector, is an 18x22” cardboard dial 
that can be rotated to give the buyer 
important data on any size refrigera 
tion tube or water tube made by 
Wolverine. 

By setting the dial at the desired 
tube size, the customer can read the 
data through cut-out openings—one 
for refrigeration the other for water 
tube. Data is listed in six columns 
for wall thickness, number of pounds 
per coil or pe! foot. number of coils 
in standard package, length and form, 
temper, and specifications. The card, 
lithographed in red and black, is in 
sertable in a wooden base. 

Another counter display resembled 
and was designed to attract attention 
to the new package for the company’s 
seamless non-ferrous tubing. { Above, 
right). The display is an actual pack 
age with a large hole cut in the mid 
dle, covered by a disc suspended on a 
pin. A printed sticker invites the curi 
ous buyer to swing the disc aside. 
W hen he does, he looks inside at tube 
samples with appropriate selling mes 
sages. Another display in the series 
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@% Sales Promotion Ideas 


Fcommenr ON CATALOGS e@ BOOKLETS @ DIRECT MAIL @ EXHIBITS @ MOTION PICTURES e@ SLIDE FILMS e@ SALES HE °s] 


Movable Parts Give Pull to Displays 





MAGNETISM, both physical and psy- 
chological, characterize this sales dis- 
play of wrenches by Billings & Spencer 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Twelve wrenches 
are held by “life-time” magnetized base 
for convenience in selecting and re- 
placing. Five wrenches rest on wire 
frames and 49 in back pockets. 


capitalized on the identifying circles 
on the package to carry sales mes- 
sages. Charles M. Gray & Associates, 
Detroit, is the company’s agency. 

Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn., is another manufacturer that 
has developed displays with “pulling” 
power. The company is using a dis- 
play with a magnetized metal base 
that holds 12 B&S wrenches for con- 
venience in selecting and replacing. 
{See picture). 

Creative Plastics Corp., New York, 





> al 
ff 
¢".. 


BUY FROM YOUR WHOLESALER 


has introduced Plastallions, trans 
parent molds in which small, diffi- 
cult-to-display products such as bear- 
ing or nuts and bolts may be imbed 
ded for counter displays and other 
types of exhibits. 

Display manufacturers have been 
imbedding o bj ects in transparent 
acrylic for some time. But the meth 
od was by casting, which is relatively 
slow and expensive. Plastillions, says 
the manufacturer, are made by com 
pression molding at one third or 
fourth the cost. The embedments may 
also be used as sales reminders or 
novelties—such as key tags, paper 
weights, letter openers and ash trays 

and in packaging, by making em 
bedments into the lid or base of the 
package itself. 





EMBEDDED in plastic display is fish- 
hook. But supplier can embed small 
items (nuts, bolts, etc.) for exhibit. 
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® 65,013 COPIES 
(Total Distribution) 
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@ 200,000 \WV/ 
READERS 


@ in 41,524 
PLANTS 
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Men who like to make decisions based on facts will welcome this booklet. 
It gives the complete story of NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST: 


...its proven result-getting formula. 


.an up-to-date comparison of N.E.D. circulation and plant coverage 
with government statistics. 


. an analysis of the readership of N.E.D. by job functions. 
. factual reports on the buying action resulting from N.E.D. inquiries. 


. and a great deal more information to help you evaluate the effective- 
ness of advertising in N.E.D. 


If you would like to have a copy, we will be glad to mail one to you. 
Just ask the man from N.E.D. or mail your request to NEW EQUIPMENT 
DIGEST, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


[47:1 A PENTON. PUBLICATION 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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STILL CATCHING interest of poten- 
tial customers and the public general.- 
ly are these miniatures (left) distrib. 
uted through salesmen and distributors 
for at least a year. Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland stoker maker, provides 
die-cast zinc ash tray for distributors 
to give to every stoker buyer, whether 
industrial executive or home owner. 
Premise: where can you find better ad- 
vertising space than on an executive's 
desk? Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit, 
does likewise with miniatures of indus- 
trial and farm tractors with adjustable 
parts and Ross Gear & Tool Co., La- 
fayette, Ind., with its gold-plated Flxi- 
ble bus for ornament or paper weight. 


PULLMAN-Standard Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, had a natural in this two-track 
miniature railroad and diorama which 
told the Pullman story at Alabama 
State Fair. Replicas of Pullman-built 
streamliners circle metropolitan and 
industrial areas. T went y-foot-long 
unit, suitable for expositions or fairs 
wherever roads use Pullman cars, in- 
cludes sound track and remote con- 
trols all designed and built by Hartwig 
Displays, Milwaukee. 
> 


DIFFERENT and practical is the 
business reply card perforated-attached 
to back page of new catalog of F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia, pre- 
pared by John Mather Lupton Co., 
New York agency. Reply card (see 
below) can be torn from catalog and 
mailed for additional information on 
Stokes vacuum equipment. 
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Yes. Seven tabs, in fact, and we’re doing the job for you. 

Our market facts on plumbing-heating contractors are 
permanently placed on metal address plates. That’s why 
we can tell you seven reasons why certain industry re- 
tailers are better prospects for you than other industry 
retailers. 

You can use these vital data in two ways: 

First, the tabs give us the facts we need to build our 
23,000 monthly contractor circulation from the top down. 
Thus you can reach the top 37° by low-cost space adver- 
tising ($14.33 per M). 

Second, the other 63° can be reached by our highly 
selective direct-mail service. We keep tabs on those boys 
too, and you can pick them out according to the categories 
that are most important to you. With wholesalers, same 
thing. 

That’s why PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS is 
more than just your best, and your lowest-cost, advertis- 
ing medium. It’s a marketing service that can increase 


your sales horizon by 50%. 


¢ YEAR MEANS...- 
OWARD PLUMBING 


Bits WP 13.8% THI 
THE TREND (ST 
PLUMBING &« HEATING BUSINESS 


New York I7, N. Y. 


Grand Central Terminal Building 
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MR. THOMAS JONES 
CENTRAL PLBG & HTG CO, 
110 MAIN 5ST. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 











Addressograph plate tabbed for seven classes of information. 


A. Half tab shows that contractor does plumbing, but not heat- 


ing work. A full tab is inserted in same position when con- 
tractor does heating, but not plumbing. 


. Tab in this position indicates that contractor operates com- 


bination shop—doing both plumbing and heating. If the 
preceding tab appears on plate, no tab appears in this 
location. 


. Contractors who have stores are identified by a tab in this 


position. 


. Contractors with telephone listings in classified directory get 


the fourth tab. 


Fifth tab on address plate indicates contractors who adver- 
tise in daily newspapers. As in case of other tabs, when no 
tab appears, the contractor is not known to engage in indi- 
cated activity. 


Sixth tab identifies contractors who are rated at $2,000 or 
higher by leading national credit agency. 


. Final tab indicates association membership of contractor. 


g HEATING BUSINESS! 











By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


Employe Communications - Public Relations 


industry's Relations with EMPLOYES + STOCKHOLDERS * DISTRIBUTORS * SUPPLIERS * NEIGHBORS 


Every Department Needs to Get in the Act 





FIVE DEPARTMENTS are represented as the editoria! board at Standard Oil 

Co. (Indiana) meets to see that a balanced and complete picture of company activi- 

ties goes into the next issue of “Torch,” employe publication. From left: R. L. 

Brown, industrial relations department; Bob Siebert, editor, Torch; C. A. Cogan, 

manufacturing department; Don Campbell, copy chief, public relations department; 
and H. W. Waterman, advertising department. 


HEN AN ENGINEERING prob- 

lem arises within a company, 
nobody is surprised when the com- 
pany calls in its engineers. If a sales 
program is to be launched, the 
chances are fair that the sales man- 
ager and his staff will have a voice in 
it. Whenever an organization needs 
an answer to a major question, it 
normally drafts its best brains to help 
out. 

It is only within the past few years, 
however, that management has trotted 
out its full team to handle the press- 
ing problem of management’s com- 
munications with employes. Manage- 
ment has come to realize that an em- 
ploye can’t expect to know a com- 
pany, much less like it particularly, if 
he isn’t told about its policies and 
programs, and if he isn’t able to fit 
himself into the whole pattern. The 
employe in a company of 100 can be 
as uninformed as the employe in a 
company of 10,000 and be just as 
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sore about it, too. If there isn’t a good 
line of communication from manage- 
ment to employe, size of the company 
has nothing to do with its lack of 
power or credibility. 

Just as companies plan sales and 
production programs, so are com- 
panies now planning communications 
programs. But the slip-shod, hit-or- 
miss type of effort is in the decline. 


One Vote Apiece 


In the newer type of progressive 
communications program, every key 
department is, and should be, in the 
act. Out of this new type of hard- 
headed executive thinking has come 
what’s known as the “editorial board,” 
although several companies have had 
such advisory boards for long periods, 
in the simple interest of efficiency 
of operation. Primarily the editorial 
board is a group of departmental 
representatives who collaborate with 
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the editor of the employe public ation. 
But such boards may meet coop. 
eratively to discuss community pub- 
lic relations programs, the new em- 
ploye handbook, a_ plant bulletin 
board project or a plant open house. 

An editorial board should properly 
represent a cross-section of depart- 
ments, so that whatever is done in the 
way of presenting a company story to 
employes or community, or both, 
covers the ground. In one company 
a well-balanced five man board in- 
cludes a representative from sales, 
one from production, one from public 
relations, one from advertising and, 
of course, the editor of the company 
publication. The journal whose poli- 
cies this board helps shape is under 
the direct supervision of the public 
relations department, but each depart- 
ment of the company is represented 
and each has a vote. In another com- 
pany, the editor meets with a group 
composed of a vice president, a mem- 
ber of the advertising department, 
the head of personnel, and a member 
of the manufacturing department. 

So much for the larger companies. 
In smaller companies where top man- 
agement is often more inclined to 
take an active part in framing com- 
munications policies, production and 
personnel departments are usually 
represented, along with top manage- 
ment. In one small company the edi- 
torial board chairman is the execu- 
tive vice-president, and he meets with 
the personnel manager and the editor. 
This three-man group confers once a 
month, discusses the material to be 
used in the various programs, and 
gives the industrial editor the green 
light to proceed with the preparation 
of the material. 


How to Streamline 


Here are some practical suggestions 
for streamlining a communications 
program from employer to employe. 
and they may be applied in a large 
company or a small one: 

l. Bring all devices of communica- 
tion—employe publication, employe 
handbook, plant bulletin boards, man- 
agement newsletters to employes 
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YOUR PRODUCT GOES TO MARKET Twice 


Your product goes to market twice in the twenty-one chem- 
ical and process industries. It's bought for original applica- 


tion. It's bought for replacement use. 


If you get original application of your product and it proves 
satisfatory, then repeat or replacement use will automati- 
cally follow. So, isn't it wiser to seek original application 
sales? 

You do just that when you place your advertising in Indus- 
trial & Engineering Chemistry. | & EC is the most quoted 


publication for the original source of chemical and engi- 





neering subjects. Proof of this is shown in the chart below, 
where are listed the leading engineering and equipment 
books (of all publishers) serving the chemical and process 
industries. Their references for authority are overwhelmingly 
in favor of |& EC... 
application editorial. 


. indicate its leadership in original 


Your product information, placed next to this wealth of 
editorial, will be seen at the beginning phases of new 
projects—the time when specifications are under way. Is 


there a better time to have your facts available? 





SOURCES OF REFERENCE FOR MANUALS IN THE CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





Perry “Chemical Engineer's | | 8 EC 
Published by ctr 


McGraw Hill Ch. ing 





Riege! “Industrie! Chemis 1c 
try Published by Remhold Ch. Eng 
cer 





ack 


trie! Chemistry” Published Ch. Eng 
by Van Nostrand cur 





Shreve “Chemicol Process tac 
Industries Published by Ch. Eng 
cer 





Riege! “Chemico! Mechin ten 
ery Published by Remhold cer 


Ch. Eng 
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SUMMARY—ALL 5 MANUALS 






Tete! 104 
eel 79 
Teret $7 








Tete! 670 Teret 1517 





Tetel 347 


*Inchedes oll references listed under present end prior publication eames 











INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


Key to original applications 


puBLisHED BY THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ® PHILADELPHIA ® CLEVELAND ® FORT WORTH ® SAN FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES ® SEATTLE 
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Raised ... 


T SEEMS TOO SIMPLE, but 

Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, in- 
creased the readership of its ads by 
raising the lift of the company’s fork 
lift truck in the illustration and 
changing the headline from a ques- 
tion to a positive statement. 

This was shown by results of a study 
of the 1948 Towmotor campaign of 
12 ads in Factory. Daniel Starch & 
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Raising Fork Lift Increases Readership 
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TOW MOTOR 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS enw TRACTORS 








.. . lowered. 


“read most” rating for each ad—a 
rating showing the percentage of 
readers who read half or more of the 
copy—and figured the average rating 
for the 12 ads as a group. Results 
showed that most of the ads with 
raised lift and positive headline were 
average or above in read-most rating. 
The percentage of ads that were above 
average. average or below are shown 


Staff, which made the study, found the here: 
Above Below 
Illustration Average Average Average 
Raised fork 50% 50% 0 
Lowered fork 25% 25% 50% 
Above Below 
Headline Average Average Average 
5 Ads: “You need to save space.” 60% 20% 20% 
3 Ads: “Is your product priced to sell?” 33% 33% 33% 
4 Ads: “Is handling holding down production?” 0 50% 50% 








homes, even group employe meetings 

into the hands of one policy-recom 
mending body representing a cross- 
section of the company. 

This procedure need not deprive 
any one department of its supervisory 
authority: 
munications effort the blessing and 
benefit of unified action. Final ap- 
proval of decisions ought to rest with 
top management (after all, an edi- 
torial board might go counter to a 
policy without realizing it, and even 
the top official is himself subject to 
certain checks and balances.) 

2. Keep the group small. 
department need not be represented 


it merely gives each com- 


Every 


one man can easily 


by an individual: 
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represent two or three. 

3. Make sure the group is an 
group. It shouldn’t plan 
programs nor provide creative serv- 
ices. If a company publication is 
under the direct supervision of per- 
sonnel, then the execution of that job 
The editorial 
board merely helps hold the ship on 
the course. 


adi isory 


rests with personnel. 


1. Let the editor, or whoever has 
specific responsibility for carrying 
out the program, submit an outline of 
what he plans to do. In the case of 
a publication, let him present a high- 
light of his proposed editorial content 
for his next issue or the one after 
that. The board okays. amends, re- 
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jects. 
represented on the board, represen! 
tion in the publication itself doe- 
get lopsided. 

5. At least consider a foreman as 
one of the board representati\ es, 
These men are on the firing-line and 
are often able to give a faster and 
more accurate analysis of employ 
reaction than anyone else in the room 

Skeptics who contend that an edi 
torial board constitutes merely an- 
other time-consuming committee 
should remind themselves that com 
munications programs, In many com- 
panies, get bogged down. Projects 
are side-tracked, delayed or 
materialize at all. (One informational 
manual or handbook for a medium. 
sized company came out early this 
year, exactly four years after the job 
was undertaken. It had cost a fortune 
in the time of management and in 
printing costs, and had been booted 
around so much that little of value 
was left. The handbook should have 
been produced in four to six weeks. 
and with an editorial board sitting or 
top of it, it probably would hav 


been. ) 


never 


Waste Time? 


Advisory committees of this chai 
acter frequently use up  valuabl 
time which committee members feel 
could be better expended in produ 
tion or sales programs. Well, the first 
thing to remember is that if employer- 
employe relations aren't improved 
materially, and fast, there will be 
little need for worrying about either 
production or sales. Further, such a 
committee is time-consuming only 
because it chooses to consume time 
needlessly. If the committee remains 
within its functional limits as an ad 
visory group, meeting only to pass 
upon programs, it ought to clean up 
its business fast. 


Created Without Plans 


Not all companies have employe 
publications, and the smaller the 
company the narrower are the edi- 
torial areas a committee need super: 
vise. But one reason small company 
publications come in for a heavy 
measure of unwarranted criticism }s 
that they are created without plan ot 
any cooperative guidance from var- 
ious company departments. It is in- 
teresting to see that small companies 
are setting up editorial boards to 
streamline communications. If these 
committees remain strictly within 
their advisory brackets, and saddle 
the responsibility of production upon 
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ADVERTISING and sales promotion helps for Benjamin 
distributors include — left to right —fractional page ads in 





Benjamin Follows a Plan 


to Promote Distributor Sales 


\ EK draw rather than push our 
products through electrical dis- 
tributors. 

Our entire sales promotion and ad- 
vertising activity is based, not on 
loading distributors with stock, but 
rather on an old and somewhat ob- 
vious idea of creating a buying de- 
mand that will keep Benjamin prod- 
ucts from collecting dust on ware- 
house shelves. 

The typical distributor with hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands—of items 
must, of necessity, depend almost com- 
pletely upon his various manufacturers 
for sales promotion and advertising 
helps. It would be impractical and 
physically impossible for any single 
distributor to effectively promote his 
entire line—or even a comparatively 
few major items or lines. 

Although the electrical distributor 
renders valuable assistance in pro- 
moting some of the lines that he car- 
ries, he must be considered as pri- 
marily offering a service that draws 
Various products to one central point 
for redistribution locally in small 
quantities. He is a “convenience,” of- 
fering time and place utility. 

Benjamin offers distributors eight 
differs ut advertising and sales promo- 
tions * elps.” 

l. Direct Mail receives a large 
‘hare of our annual appropriation— 


CONCLUSION 


second only to space advertising in 
business papers. A quarterly Read- 
ers Digest type publication, “The 
Lighting Review and Digest” is mailed 
to over 16,000 electrical contractors, 
contractor-dealers, engineers, archi- 
tects, designers, public utility per- 
sonnel, electrical wholesaler person- 
nel and students. A 36-page publica- 
tion, it carries condensed versions of 
practical articles that have appeared 
in business papers, or have been pre- 
sented as papers in technical society 
publications. Typical titles: “Planned 
Office Lighting” by Robert Ligare, 
Chicago Lighting Institute, condensed 
from the Bulletin of the Office Man- 
agement Association of Chicago; 
“Classroom Lighting Techniques” by 
Carl J. Allen, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland, condensed from Progres- 
sive Architecture. 

Distributor salesmen, Benjamin 
district engineers and utility power 
salesmen supply names for the mailing 
list, which is constantly checked and 
kept up to date. Mailings are made 
direct to the addressee from Benja- 
min’s main office, and do not flow 
through distributors. 

In cases where distributors desire 
to send out direct mail over their own 
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Time, full pages in business publications, direct mail, and 
literature on specialized subjects such as lighting ball parks. 


By RUDOLPH W. "RUDY" STAUD 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


letter head, we offer a pre-arranged 
cooperative program. Kits (see Fig. 
1) give details of program and in- 
clude samples of individual mailing 
pieces. Distributors may arrange for 
Benjamin to handle imprinting of 
their name—on an actual cost basis. 

Occasionally distributors will use 
this direct mail material for personal 
hand-out by salesmen. Where dis- 
tribution is by mail, we offer to send 
to the distributor’s list (from the home 
office. without additional cost), three 
additional tie-in mailings. Inquiries 
from the tie-in mailings are received 
at the factory, and promptly for- 
warded to the distributor’s sales de- 
partment. 


Plus-Promotion 


Utilities frequently use this same 
“direct mail program” for the purpose 
of promoting greater power con- 
sumption by users or potential users 
of electricity. This, of course, amounts 
to plus-promotion for distributors— 
as utilities do not sell industrial light- 
ing equipment, and are interested 
mainly in getting the load up. Light- 
ing equipment business resulting from 
utility direct mail efforts help to in- 
crease the wholesaler’s sales volume. 

2. Business Paper Advertising. 
Electrical distributors find that they 
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are vigorously and consistently sup- 
ported by national campaigns in busi- 
ness publications. Benjamin, through 
Van Auken, Ragland & Stevens, Chi- 
cago, currently uses 22 publications 
in three fields, (1) electrical, (2) gen- 
eral industrial, (3) architectural. 

In addition, space is used in Time 
to create consumer desire for better 
lighting. All ads actually support the 
distributor—play up the idea that 
Benjamin products are sold exclusive- 
ly through electrical distributors. 

3. Trade Shows. Benjamin enters 
both national and regional or section- 
al trade shows—using those that draw 
contractors and industrial plant elec- 
tricians—not distributors. Aggressive 
distributors occasionally will appear 
in regional shows. In such instances, 
supplying signs, 
sample lighting units, display stands, 
and literature. 

We are currently completing plans 
to participate in a “traveling clinic” 
being conducted by General Electric 
Co. An industrial road show, it will 
appear at leading hotels in 40 major 


we cooperate by 


cities for periods of one to two weeks, 
Basic exhibit equipment goes from 
city to city by van. Suppliers exhibit- 
ing in the show ship a fresh batch 
of equipment to each city. At the con- 
clusion of each showing, exhibited ma- 
terial is sold locally, the show packs 
its basic display equipment and hits 
the road again. 

Local utilities actively cooperate 
with these road shows. Industrial ex- 
ecutives, plant engineers, architects, 
consulting engineers, electrical con- 
tractors, are invited to attend. Ob- 
viously a promotion of this kind is a 





business-getter for the electrical dis- 
tributor, the public utility, and the 
manufacturer. 

1. Displays. Special boards display- 
ing lighting equipment are available 
for use in the wholesaler’s display 
rooms. These units serve a double 
purpose: (1) they are seen by cus- 
tomers and, (2) just as important, 
they serve constantly to educate the 
distributor’s salesmen. 

Also available is a specially pre- 
pared literature display stand. It 
makes it possible to organize all 
Benjamin literature and have it easily 
accessible from one central point— 
and at the same time serves to reduce 
wastage due to damaged or lost lit- 
erature. 


Controlled Distribution 


5. Catalogs. A substantial share of 
our catalog appropriation goes into a 
124 page book that carries the com- 
plete Benjamin line. The catalog of- 
fers not only detailed information on 
Benjamin products, but also includes 
practical “how to do it” information 
in the form of charts, tables, specifica- 
tion data, etc. For example, specific 
explain procedure for 
determining foot-lamberts: another 
section tells how to work out plans for 
plant lighting installations. A costly 
piece (over $3.50). distribution is 
carefully controlled. Distributor sales- 
men and Benjamin district engineers 
receive this 


instructions 


recommend names to 
master catalog. 
Many distributors their 


own cat ilogs. and we are quick to co- 


prepare 


(Continued on Page 156) 








BENJAMIN regularly uses trade shows—both national and regional. At these 
shows, company sales engineers have the opportunity of demonstrating products 
to contractors and industrial plant electricians. 
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Covers LATEST METHODS, EQUIPMENT and MATERIALS 
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SHOULD ADVERTISE 
IN THIS IMPORTANT 
AUTO-PRODUCTION CYCLOPEDIA 


If you sell directly or indirectly to the automotive industry, 
this will be a “must” on your list of advertising media. The 
auto industry is the lorgest customer of every production 
facility from machine tools to fasteners. This issue will reach the 
heart of “buying influence” in'that market. Send your order 
now —copy later. 
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Born and bred in Detroit, the heart of the auto 
industry, and devoted exclusively to mass production equipment, 
materials and procedures—PRODUCTION is better qualified to 
produce an automotive issue than any other publication. Our 
editors number in the hundreds their ‘‘first-name” friends among 
top auto production men because Jim, Charlie, Frank and the 
others read PRODUCTION religiously and use our editorial de- 
partment in Detroit as a constant reference source on mass 
production problems. 


This important issue will cover the latest production processing in 
almost every phase of auto production ... in every major pro- 
ducing plant. Chevrolet's new assembly line that turns out a 
complete motor every I] seconds . . . radical new processes in 
machining Buick’s Dynaflow . . . motordom's most modern machining 


line for Reo's Comet Engine . . . these and many other editorials 
guarantee vital readership by the men who head up production 
in autodom . . . our readers—your best customers. 


FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE —Guest editorial written by 
the President of the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
PRODUCTION ’'s Round Table will be conducted in Detroit for this 
important issue. The men attending will be the top production men 
in the auto industry. This is the fourth annual Detroit Round Table 
and these key men should turn in the most interesting and informa- 
tive discussions yet recorded on mass-production procedures. 


CIRCULATION —22,000 key production men, exclusively in 
mass production plants throughout the country. These are the men 
who specify and buy equipment, materials and processes in mass- 
production plants . . . the plants that buy today and every day. 
6168 of these men are in the automotive industry .. . the greatest 
automotive circulation of any metalworking publication. 


BONUS TO ADVERTISERS—We hove had so many re- 
quests from auto plants for additional copies of the previous 
Automotive Numbers that this year we will, in addition to regular 
circulation, distribute copies of this issue to all top management 
personnel in the automotive industry. 


LAST FORMS CLOSE DEC. Ist, 1949 







PRODUCTION 


ENGINEERING & MANAGEMENT 





2842 W. GRAND BLVD. DETROIT 2, MICH. 














(Continued from page 41) 


quirements for prompt service in the 
distributor’s territory as estimated by 
the company in conjunction with the 
distributor. Because of the wide range 
of replacement business, which may 
be anything across the board, the dis- 
tributor may carry in stock as many 
bearings as he would ordinarily sell 
in a six-month period. 


Veans to an End 


In this connection. SKF has oc- 
casionally conducted surveys in the 
distributor's territory, analyzing the 
potential market. The more informa- 
tion at the disposal of the market 
analysts, the more detailed are the 
surveys. They are not an end in them- 
selves, but only a means to an end, 
for what is good for the distributor 
is also good for the company. Such 
tailor-made surveys are necessarily 
expensive, but they can prove helpful 
to the aggressive distributor. 

No distributor can long remain in 
business if he does not thoroughly 
know the product he sells. This is 
especially true of the bearing special- 
ist. His knowledge must be complete 
as to size, type and precision se- 
lection, for he has to be familiar with 
the interchangeability of bearings if 
he is to perform a service that is mu- 
tually helpful to the customer and 
himself and profitable for both his 
organization and the manufacturers 
he represents. 

He is often called upon by cus- 
tomers for advice in the proper se- 
lection of bearings and just as often 
for emergency service. His reputation 
in this respect is the cornerstone of 
whatever success he achieves. 


Stands on his Own 


Whether he is a bearing specialist. 
an automotive jobber, or a mill sup- 
ply man, the distributor must stand 
on his own feet. That does not mean 
he cannot call on the manufacturer 
for help. Indeed, the services of a 
company sales or s* ‘*e engineer are 
always available, e:iner from the home 
or district office, but the request for 
service must be of such a nature that 
only a representative of the manufac- 
turing organization can solve the 
problem. This can be readily under- 
stood when the size of the distribu- 
tor organization is taken into account. 

Typical of the bearing specialist are 
the Berry Bearing Co., Chicago: De- 
troit Ball Bearing Co.: Ohio Ball 


Bearing Co., Cleveland; Pacific Bear- 





Bearing Distribution Clears 3 Hurdles 


ings Co., Los Angeles; Bearings, Inc., 
Philadelphia, and Neiman Bearing 
Co., St. Louis. 

Most of these cover at least two 
or three states. Berry Bearing Co., 
with its several branches and 17 sales- 
men, extends its activities into all parts 
of Illinois and Wisconsin and into por- 








PLANT of typical bearing distributor 


such as Pacific Bearings Co., Los 
Angeles, is spread over wide area with 
only one or two stories to facilitate 
shipping (at top). If specified bearing 
is in stock. customer’s order is sent on 
its way within several hours at ship- 
ping rooms such as that of Bearings, 
Inc., Philadelphia (at bottom.) 


tions of Indiana and Kentucky. Ne'- 
man Bearing Co. has 12 salesmen- 
six in St. Louis, three in Little Rock, 
Ark., and three in Memphis. Thus, 
Neiman covers all or parts of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Kentucky. 
Ohio Ball Bearing Co., which 
started out in 1923 with three em- 
ployes and 600 square feet of floor 
space, now has 13 branches strategi- 
cally located throughout the state. 
It has a personnel of 168, including 
15 salesmen. Because of its size, and 
being bearing specialists, this and 
other large distributors carry com- 
plete stocks of almost every type of 
anti-friction bearing in addition to 
lubricants, oil seals, bearing pullers, 
retaining rings, locknuts and washers, 
bronze bushings and finished bars. 
Most of the distributors maintain 
strict stock control. A perpetual in- 
ventory informs Berry, for example, 
what is in stock from day to day so 
that, when the re-order point is 
reached, there is no delay in rebuild- 
ing stock. With teletypes in each of 
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its stores, Neiman can let a customer 
know in a matter of minutes whether 
a particular bearing is immediately 
available. In fact, this is often done 
while the cutomer is still on the tele. 
phone. 

Most distributors spread operations 
over one or two floors to facilitate 
the flow of work, with the bulk of 
floor space being taken up in inven. 
tory. All do a large over-the-counter 
business and provide emergency serv- 
ice round-the-clock. 

Some distributors, such as Berry, 
have their own engineering depart- 
ments which work closely with sales- 
men. Many of the latter are graduate 
engineers. 

As for promotion, many use direct 
mail or advertise in regional trade 
publications. Some, like Ohio Ball 
Bearing, publish their own catalogs. 
Others maintain large Addressograph 
systems, keeping up a steady flow of 
material to whatever market is de- 
sired to reach. | How SKF advertising 
and promotion is geared to distribu- 
tors will be discussed in a succeeding 
article. | 

All told, SKF is represented by 
about 200 bearing specialists, a num- 
ber exceeded only by the 250 automo- 
tive jobbers. There are about 200 in- 
dustrial specialists, such as Squier, 
Schilling & Skiff of Newark, N. J.; 
Textile Mill Supply of Charlotte, 
N. C.; and Owen Richards Co., Bir- 
mingham, all of whom carry a limited 
number of industrial items. Mill sup- 
ply distributors total about 100, with 
mine suppliers, all in the coal regions, 
and oil well supply houses making up 
the remainder. 

Back of this far-flung organization 
is the distributor sales department 
with offices at the main plant in Phil- 
adelphia. Its policy is simply one of 
being of service. SKF believes that 
producing a top-quality bearing that 
is competitive in price, and meeting 
distributor needs as promptly as pos- 
sible are the two essentials of success 
for both the distributor and the com- 
pany. 

|To Be ContinueD| 





SKF Has Switched to Tyson 

SKF Industries, Philadelphia, ball 
and roller bearing manufacturer, has 
appointed O. S. Tyson & Co., New York, 
as its advertising agency, effective Jan. 
1. Geare-Marston, Philadelphia, has 
been servicing the account. 


Farrall Forms New Agency 

Rex Farrell, Inc., is a new agency with 
offices in the Mellett Bldg., Canton, 0. 
Mr. Farrell was formerly vice-presi- 
dent, H. M. Klingensmith Advertising 
Agency, Canton. 
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Whe Chpy Chasers 


1950 Budgets « Make it Easy 
for Readers « Ad Touchdowns 


\ igo IN THE ADVERTISING 
business, is the silly season. 

It is the season of the annual rat- 
race—when admen scurry around all 
day and gnaw at their brains all 
night, seeking new advertising ideas 
for 1950 that must fulfill the require- 
ments of (1) being completely dif- 
ferent from 1949's advertising ideas 
and (2) being completely satisfactory 
to the same man who had to be 
pleased 12 months before. 

The 1949 advertising themes die, 
by tradition, on New Year’s Eve. Ad- 
vertising budgets run from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 1, and so, regardless of market- 
ing factors, must advertising cam- 
paigns. What was good for Dec. 31, 
is obsolete the next morning. A new 
deal must be dealt with each New 
Year’s. 

It makes no sense. On both a theo- 
retical and a practical basis, an adver- 
tising plan should last as long as the 
circumstances persist which influenced 
the development of the plan. A plan 
and the budget for it—should not 
change just for such reasons as the 
arrival of a new fiscal year or an ob- 
ligation for the advertising agency to 
demonstrate its versatility. 

There is no reason why an adver- 
tising idea that is OK December 
is no longer OK in January. Con- 
versely, if a new idea is necessary in 
January, might it not have been 
necessary the previous October ? 

\lso, there is no reason why an ob- 
jective that cost $50,000 to reach in 
1949 should cost any more or any 
less to reach in 1950, barring any 
changes in cost of media. 

It is certainly an extreme coinci- 
dence that conditions change so radi- 
eally over the Christmas holidays that 
a lot of advertisers have to change 
their plans on that date. Apparently a 
lot of December advertising was off 
the hy im. 

Do the sales manager’s ability and 
salary come up for consideration once 
4 year to be reduced or increased ac- 
cording to last year’s results and next 


year's expectations? No. He gets 
paid as much as it’s necessary to pay 
a man to do that job. If he fails, he 
gets fired. If he succeeds, he may get 
rewarded in some cases. But usually 
if his job is worth $20,000, he gets 
what it’s worth and has to be worth 
what he gets. 

Why isn’t it possible for advertis- 
ing agencies to sell and clients to_ac- 
cept the principle of establishing the 





Help The Copy Chasers 
Select The Industrial 
Ad Man of the Year 


Each year, INpUsTRIAL MARKET- 
inc’s Copy Chasers name the In- 
dustrial Ad Man of the Year. 
You are invited to assist the Copy 
Chasers by sending in your nom- 
ination. But send in more than 
just a nomination—tell why you 
believe your man merits the nod 

what he has accomplished. and 
how. 

Mail your nomination to: Copy 
‘hasers, Industrial Marketing, 100 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, 11, Ilinois. 

The January, 1950, issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will an- 
nounce the Copy Chasers’ se- 
lection. 











one best plan and then sticking to it 
at a rate of so much investment a year 
for as many years as it continues to 
he the one best plan—or until a ma- 
jor change in product, policy or 
market makes the plan obsolete ? 
Opposing this is the resistance of 
the client against committing himself 
far ahead. But he would not, in prac- 
tice, be committing himself to any- 
thing. He could step in and change 
the strategy at any time. The only 
thing we're getting at is to avoid 
changing solely by the calendar. 
Another objection is the likelihood 
of the client getting tired of the cam- 
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paign before the market does. Un- 
fortunately for us creative people, 
too many advertisers advertise for 
their own satisfaction, and interpret 
their own attitude as representative 
of the market’s. When the client be- 
comes tired of a campaign (see be- 
low,) having seen each ad in the cam- 
paign in layout, copy, proof, and pre- 
print forms and in all or many of its 
appearances in the various publica- 
tions, he thinks all the market is as 
weary of it as he is. 

Today, however, we have Starch re- 
ports to prove that the effective life- 
time of a single ad, to say nothing of 
a campaign’s lifetime, is many times 
one appearance per publication. In- 
telligent use of Starch reports should 
help to convince fickle advertisers 
that a good ad, and hence a good cam- 
paign, can run for a long time with- 
out major change in approach. 

Certainly Goodrich’s campaign— 
now probably 20 years old—has not 
suffered from old age. 

But—despite all this outburst of 
logic—we are certain that advertisers 
will continue to want a brand new 
deal for the brand new year and that 
admen will continue, from now until 
the day before Christmas, frantically 
struggling to whip up, for their New 
Year’s duty, a new campaign that 
must fulfill the double and contra- 
dictory specifications of being (1) 
completely different from this year’s, 
but (2) something that will appeal to 
the same old stinker who, 12 months 
ago, on schedule, was killing last 
vear's. 


Stinker! 


We were reminded, in the middle 
of the foregoing, of a story told in the 
magazine Tell, about the client who 
bought, with great enthusiasm, a cer- 
tain campaign which had been sub- 
mitted to him, in rough form, by his 
agency. When comprehensives were 
submitted to him, he was still enthu- 
siastic, and also when he saw the first 
engraver’s proofs and final proofs. 

\ little later, publication proofs ar- 
rived upon his desk, and he called 
his agency man on the phone. “Bill, 
Id appreciate it if you’d ask your copy 
de ‘partme nt to dream up a new cam- 
paign for us.’ 

“In heaven’s name why ?” asked the 
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by this time the public must be get- 
ting fed up on this campaign of ours.” 


Make It Easy, Fellows 


\ lot of wonderful new things are 
being done these days in consumer 
advertising, indicating that the con- 
sumer admen are searching for and 
finding new means of enticing reader- 
ship. A trip through a consumer book 
nowadays is really a fascinating ex- 
ploration 

Not so in business papers. There's 
little you see that shows a new 
twist, a novel technique, very little 
that’s stirring enough to make you 
say, “Gee, | wish I had thought of 
that!” Sure, Allis-Chalmers goes in 
for violent drama with doub ble-page 
photos of hurricanes and explosions, 
and Monroe switches to that crack- 
pot  “what-the-hell-is-this-all-about” 
style that, for strange reason, 
delights business machine  adver- 


very 


some 
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And possibly that’s just as well. 
Business men don’t need to be en- 


ticed—they read their ads purpose- 


fully, like a woman with the Friday 
food page, looking for new ways to 
make money. 


Our problems in business paper ad- 
vertising is not so much to reach out 
and grab the reader by the nose as it 
is to make it easy for the reader to 
get next to the information you have 
for him. 

Make it easy. But do we really try 

hard enough—in copy and layout 
and typography, to make it easy? 

Most often, no. We: 

splash color all over the page like 

a kid with a crayon and an area of 

wallpaper 

2. distribute elements in such cock- 

eyed arrangements that there’s no 

starting point for the message, no 
flow of exposition 

3. cram into a single page enough 

to fit comfortably into four 

1. make pictures, which are sup- 
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“Well,” said the client. “I think imaginative. significant details disappear 


hand-letter headlines in scripts 
that may satisfy some neurosis of 
the art director but are too fancy 
for the unappreciative reader 

build headlines around puns 


7. run reading against color and 
Ben Day and in reverse 

8. set type so small or in such dif- 
ficult type faces that the reader is 
promptly repelled 

9. set copy in wide measures and 
extend it over broad masses of un- 
interrupted gray 

10. generalize to the 
making no point at all 


extent of 


11. slow up the story with meaning: 
less introductions that just serve te 
“warm up” the copywriter 
and otherwise do our best to make 

the reading of our message an unre- 
warding chore. 

Can’t we apply some modern mer 

chandising techniques to our p: duct 
display ? The business magazine is 4 
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Prospect Identification: Every construction product 
must meet the approval of several kinds of experts, some 
in the same and some in different organizations located 
in different places. These men are sometimes hard for the 
salesmen to identify. 


Movement: Many of these construction men are on the 
move ... from job to job, from place to place. They’re 
sometimes hard, sometimes impossible, for salesmen to 
locate. 


Job Variety: No two construction jobs are apt to be 
alike, yet all are based on common engineering and 
construction knowledge and techniques; all involve simi- 
lar steps in their progress from original idea to completion. 
Your prospects’ future job interests can’t be identified 
by the work they’re doing today. 


Time: From “specs” to finished project may take many 


months, even years. Approvals and specifications can, 





RUCTION PROJECTS 


330 WEST 42ND0 ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Six reasons why advertising cuts the cost 


of selling in the engineering construction market 


and do, undergo many changes. That calls for relentless 
vigilance in keeping your product sold. 


. Design and Specification: To get your product ap- 


proved or covered in the “specs” means pre-specification 
selling . . . identifying the men whose approvals you 
need, locating them, convincing them .. . before their 
decisions are set. 


. ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD provides a means of 


reducing the cost of removing those five blocks to sales. 
Over 40,000 paid subscribers use it as the source of news 
about men and jobs and costs and trends, the source of 
new construction ideas, the source of new engineering 
applications and their requirements in terms of materials, 
equipment, tools, parts, and supplies. Your customers and 
prospects have believed in and relied upon ENR for 
75 years. 


ENGINEERING 


NEWS-RECORD 
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Commercial Credit 
Cleveland Worm Gear 
Crown Cork & Seal 
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H&H Tube 


Westinghouse 
Thompson Products 


Huyck 





Armstrong-Blum 

Alamo Pottery 

Hays Industries 
Solvay 
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our ads look like a hardware store. 
with all the merchandise disordered 
and nothing easy to find—can’t we 
redesign them, like a modern super. 
market, with some taste and order ? 


Look at that Motch & Merry. 


weather ad. Headline in reverse, 
spread over six separate lines (one 
curved.) a subhead in a mortise. two 


display paragraphs in heavy face on 
a slant within balloons, six diagrams 
with copy underneath each, a signa- 
ture on a screen panel and a base-plate 
in reverse. But compared with a lot of 
other ads, this is simplicity itself. 

The Williams, Sylvania and Swan 
Rubber ads all have too much ma- 
terial packed into them—or else they 
suffer from poor arrangements. Look 
at all those elements in the Williams 
ad—and every blessed word is in 
sans-serif type, so difficult to read in 
the small sizes. In the Sylvania ad, 
where are you going to start read- 
ing, and who wants to do all the neces. 
sary hopping around to cover every- 
thing? The Swan ad is green, red and 
black and how many words it has we 
wouldn't know. 

The next set use color to obscure 
the text. That sunburst in the Atkins 
Saw ad is blue, casting an obliterating 
shadow where it falls across the type. 
The “explosion” in the Hercules ad is 
white against green: the copy, black 
on green, would have been hard 
enough to read without the streaks of 
white through it. The background in 
the Allied Products ad is blue, a close- 
up of a dieing operation, and it is 
against this muddy tone that copy, in 
small, extra-bold face. must be read. 

You probably can’t see it in the re- 
production, but in the H&H Tube ad 
there’s a faint gray legend over the 
entire upper half, which says: “H&H 
Means Quality and Service in Brass 
and Copper Tubing.” 

No doubt there’s a lot of good meat 
in the Armstrong-Blum ad (Marvel 
Saws,) but the copy is packed in so 
tight, unrelieved by subheads or any 
other change of pace, that it would 
take a man with good eyesight and 
plenty of patience to bother with it. 

Fancy typography gets nowhere. 
The script in the Commercial Credit 
ad positively defies readership. The 
extended type face in the Westing- 
house ad is very difficult to read (just 
because the subject is elevators. is no 
reason for the type to be up-and- 
down.) And that trick of setting the 
type in a symbolic shape may wow the 
art director, but it’s no help to the 
reader's understanding of the mes 
sage. 

The 
jumps! 

The Cleveland Worm Gear ad 3s 


Alamo really 


Pottery ad 


marketplace, so—instead of making 
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Weyerhaeuser 


falling on its face, already. 

The Thompson Products ad is all 
the way over! 

Then we have such utterly useless 
illustrations as: 

1. a family of weavers in India- 

Hays Industries 

2. a man standing on his head- 

Crown Cork & Seal 
—and hundreds of other historical 
scenes, portraits and dead heroes, 
landscapes, men fishing, acrobats, ani- 
mals, memo pads, four aces, bathing 
beauties and Indians. 

And copy about dependability and 
“the first paper money made in 
America” and (the following by Sol- 
vay:) 

Leaders don’t just happen. In most 
cases, it is the combination of skill, 
performance and facilities that add up 
to make one “the leader.”’ 

All right—now let’s look at some 
ads in which the message is made easy 
to get at. 

Simplicity in layout is exemplified 
by the Weyerhauser spread. 

There are a lot of elements in the 
A. O. Smith ad which tells about “com- 
plete demonstration tools for the 
water heater you can demonstrate,” 
but they are arranged in orderly and 
logical fashion. 

*The South Bend Lathe Works ad, 
at first look, may appear just as clut- 
tered as some of those we criticized, 
but it really makes sense. This particu- 
lar ad is deliberately constructed for 
close examination. There’s not any 
“sell”the headline is just a label: 
“South Bend 9” Lathes,” and the only 
copy is the captions accompanying the 
drawings which detail the features of 
the lathe, such as... 


Tailstock 
H set-over for taper turning. 
Gr ted spindle has witness mark 
‘or aligning cutter bit. Hardened 


center self-adjusting. 
There are nine drawings, all rend- 
ered i; pen-and-ink (best for repro- 
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ducing details), and from each ex- 
tends a line which locates the part in 
the photo of the lathe. 

The bracketed panel lower right 
carries specifications and below it is 
the price. Coupon at left, offering sev- 
eral catalogs, completes the ad which, 
we say, makes a lot of information 
easy to get at. 

No trouble awarding a citation to 
author R. D. Meyers, South Bend 
Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 


Easy-to-Digest 


There is long copy in the Timken 
ad, but see how beautifully the lay- 
out breaks up the reading into easy- 
to-digest pieces. 

Comic-page art techniques make 
welcome reading, as the Permacel (in- 
dustrial tape) ad illustrates. 

Photographs tell the story in the 
Kidde ad. At the left, the stage is set: 

Kidde Multijet Nozzles stand ready 
to flood the room with flame-smother- 
ing carbon dioxide (CO,) if a fire 
should break out. Hatches on mixing 
tank and window are held open by 


% South Bend Lathe Works 





latches connected to Kidde pressure 

trips. 
Then: 

Here the system goes into action 
in a test simulating fire-fighting op- 
eration. CO, discharges from nozzles 
and also actuates pressure trips, al- 
lowing hatches and window to close. 
Fire is shut out of the tank—isolated 
from the rest of the plant. 

The pictures in the Armstrong Cork 
ad were taken very close to the action, 
so that the reader can easily see (left) 
that “lapping up is caused by sur- 
face attraction between cot and fiber, 
and (right) no lapping occurs when 
cot covers contain certain electro- 
lytes.” 

Pictures also tell the story better 
than words in the Osborn Brush ad. 
Notice that each picture is big. Cap- 
tions would have been better located 
directly under their own pictures. 


Spotlights & Highlights 


Russell & Irwin, on a cutout of a 
lock, spots seven features and de- 
scribes them at the side. U. S. Rubber 
cuts across a v-belt to reveal the three 
different ‘sections. And Torrington 
shows an application picture, a close- 
up of one of the bearing assemblies 
in the application, and three drawings 
which illustrate three other assem- 
blies and the highlights of the bear- 
ing. 

In the Bodine ad, a case study— 
processing a forged brass tube connec- 
tor—is told as a series of steps, most 
of which are diagrammed, with each 
step keyed, by number, to its location 
on the machine. 

Visualization that means something 
is well illustrated by the Clark Equip- 
ment Co. ad which graphically ex- 
plains the idea that: 

it is a better deal to convert 
wasted cubic capacity up to rafter-level 
into live, profitable storage space, than 


Timken Permacel 
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it is to make a capital investment 
equivalent additional facilities at 
far costlier ground level. 

All of which makes a good reason for 


using Clark Trucks. 


Subheads at Work 








Putting the headline right to work 
without any preliminary palaver js 
appreciated by the reader. For ex. 
ample: Rotary Lift’s 
Lift Loads Faster 
Cut Labor Costs up to 50% 

Subheads that synopsize the mes. 
sage help the reader decide whether 
to pass on or read more. Under the 
main heading of a DuPont ad, “Wax 
Coatings Improved with New DuPont 
Alathon,” are these subheads: 

They lose tack, get harder, resist 
smearing! 

They become more grease resistant 
And they do a better selling job! 

Ceco Steel Products Corp. has a 
spread on “How to Provide the Best 
Lighting for Schools.” It’s a long: 
copy ad, but the text is made inviting 
by the use of bold-face paragraph 
leads; 

Consider the superiority of natural day 

light... 

Investigate the availability of daylight 

in your area... 

Explore the importance of distant 

Vase sc 6 

Find out what type of window lets ir 

the most daylight—assures_ distant 

vision... 

Determine what type of window gives 

the best ventilation . 

Compare costs ... 

Write for Ceco data booklet . . . 

Each paragraph, of course, de- 
velops its lead, and the story soon 
enough gets around to steel windows 
and Ceco. 

Recordak does somewhat the same 
with its paragraph starters: 

It's a space-saver 

It’s fast. . 

It's accurate 

It's economical 

It's something to look into... 

In an Alemite ad, which has quite 
long copy, practically every other 
paragraph is set in bold face, and out 
of the 15 paragraphs, only two are 
more than three lines long. This ad 
looks easy to read. 

Note the three-column set-up 10 
most Goodrich ads. 2-3/16 in. is the 
perfect measure for type columns. 
(Familiar newspaper column is 2 in.) 

Another ad with a lot of copy is by 
National Woodwork Manufacturers 
Assn. Information on “modular co- 
ordination” is put into question-and- 
answer form. After a brief lead-off 
which asks and answers, “Can You 
Really Increase Building Values while 
Reducing Costs?”—during which the 
modular principle is introduced-—the 
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“Take this Timken ad, for instance. | 
nem read every word of it because it gave 
ther ” se me product information . . . told me how 
the Be ne ' Le Ft | | save by making hollow cylindrical 
Vax parts out of Timken seamless tubing; 
Pont how the tubing gives uniform spiral 
grain flow. Reason we Metals Engineers 
st read ads like this is because we're in- 
terested in product facts. We need them 
in recommending and making purchases.” 
is a 
Best 
yng- 
ting 
aph 
iV 
ht 
i 
nt 
de- Timken has advertised in every 
issue of Metal Progress since the 
OOD , magazine was started in 1930. 
lows 
om VER 21,000 Metals Engineers read Metal If you want Metals Engineers to start thinking and 
Progress. 88% of them recommend, specify, keep thinking about your product, your advertis- 
or purchase material, equipment and supplies used ing should be appearing regularly in Metal Progress. 
in the metal industry. 96% say they are influenced : ; 
by the advertising in Metal Progress! We think A complete report of an impartial survey of 
that’s because the ads appear along with in- Metal Progress advertising readership is yours for 
uite formative articles that give our readers a lot of the asking. Use the coupon below or write for the 
ther food for thought. survey on your company letterhead. 
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, in t METAL PROGRESS, 7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio ; 
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following questions, which the reader 
might well have—are disposed of: 
What is modular coordination? 
What is the modular plan? 


Does modular design require any 
change in building methods? 
Does modular design limit creative 


planning { 


Eaton Manufacturing Co. puts the 
sales story on its Reliance Spring 
Lock Washer into chart form. Head- 
line is “No Other Fastening Device 
Gives You All These Advantages,” and 
this leads to a chart in which the ad- 
vantages are listed in one column and, 
in the next column, are interpreted 
into “What They Mean to You.” For 
example, the advantage “Bearing sur- 
face for full nut” means: 

Can be used with any standard or 
special nuts. Does not depend for se- 
curity on single-thread engagement and 
destroyed through 





can not be over- 


tightening 

Delivering the message in story 
form helps. “Ghost Mine Comes to 
Life” relates the part played by an 
“amazing belt” (made by U. S. Rub- 


100 


> B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
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Ceco Engineering 


ber) in restoring an abandoned mine 
to use. It: 
. saved over a mile of coal travel 

. eliminated six types of underground 
transportation reduced insurance 
rates and lost man-hours . . . made this 
ghost mine alive and profitable. 

Like pictures, figures often mean 
more than words. By presenting the 
actual dollar savings made by a cus- 
tomer who installed a G-E diesel- 
electric switcher to replace a steam 
locomotive, General Electric allows 
the reader to make a guess as to how 
much he might save by doing like- 
wise. 

*But if you are going to tell the 
story with words, use the little words 
that people know. Notice, in this 
Goodrich copy, the so-simple lan- 
guage, the short sentences, the almost- 
always active voice: 

You can cut man-hours, reduce as- 
sembly costs and improve quality with 
Rivnuts. The Rivnut is the only one- 
piece blind rivet with threads. Fasten 
with it, fasten to it—or both! 

One man can install a Rivnut in two 


seconds with an easy-to-use Rivnut 
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heading tool. The tool forms a bulge 
in the Rivnut—a second “head” that 
grips the material tightly (see phot 
above. ) 

At least six clean threads are left 
for attachment screws. Installation can 
be done after enameling without mat 
ring the finish. 


For an unspectacular copy achieve- 
ment (and who ever said copy should 
be spectacular), credit goes to writer 
W. Donatp Mix, at Cleveland office 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
and Mrs. Ruste C. Rices, ad manager 
of B. F. Goodrich’s Rivnut depart: 
ment, Akron. 


10-Point Winner 


*One more. Here’s an ad in which 
a lot of good things happen: 

1. Product identified at top right 
(Vari-Pitch Automatic Sheave)— 
helping to select the audience 

2. Product well illustrated 

3. Main head is socked in big red 
letters — “Instant Speed Control 
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. ask for your copies 


“The FOLKLORE of INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING” 


For these 7 short “folklore tales” will surprise and, perhaps, 







amuse you. You may disagree . . . but you won't be bored. . . 






these are “must” reading if your sincere interest in your 





profession makes you want to dig beneath “surface facts.” 








Is there a “Folklore of Industrial Advertising”? 


You may not think so . . . yet, there are many strange interminglings of fact and fancy 





of half-truths and misconceptions . . . of “firmly-held convictions” that are as ill- 





founded as our pioneer fathers’ belief that “handling toads will give you warts.” 





The 7 subjects below will suggest what the “Tales” are about. Every one bears directly 





on the vital advertising values you are trying to get. 
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Check these 7 subjects: 
l. “The Guides and the Fishes” .. . a fish story. 
2. “Inquiry mediums are not good for prestige.” 
3. “We can’t produce much response but our readership 
ulge is very high.” 
that , ; : 
on 4. “Our readers have a different attitude .. . 
5. “You can’t discount readership studies . . .” 
ent 6. “This book demands you use large space . . .” 
a “I, pages are fine in inquiry books only rr 
2Vve- » : en Wn es ° ° . . P 
* id Ask for your copies of these “7 Folklore Tales.” No obligation. Just fill in the coupon and mail. 
10uu . : 
yriter 
office Fill in below . . . tear at dotted line . . . and mail 
born, 
nager . *ublishi . 
part: Putman Pu lis ling Co. 
735 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Pl I M AN I t BLIS H I N G CO. Please send me the “7 Tales from the Folklore of Industrial Advertising 
. without cost or obligation. 
Publishers of 
vhich asl ’ : Name Title 
FOOD PROCESSING Preview and 
right CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview Firm 
e)— 735 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Street Address 
New York Cleveland Detroit Rochester Dallas 
red Los Angeles SanFrancisco Portland City. Zone. State. 
trol” 
Srveree reer: 
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U. S. Rubber 


above which, in smaller type, is 
“New Texrope Sheave Gives Lowest 
Cost” 

1. How it works is diagrammed in 
inset 

5. How it is operated is illustrated 
(“One hand does it . . . while motor is 
running’ ) 

6. Subheads highlight the story: 

Covers most speed changing needs fron 


4 to 20 hp 
Very simple—one sheave does all 
Infinitely variable speed 100% in- 


crease >to 1 range 


7. Copy set in 2-5/16 in. columns 


8. Copy completely factual and di- 


rect 

9, Other products in line thumb- 
nailed 

10. signature big—ALLIS CHAL 
MERS 

And the writer: Ropert CHope, 


on the Milwaukee staff of Compton 
Advertising 


Lamson-Sessions 





General Electric 


% Brosius 








Voted with Interest 


Down the side of a Lamson & Ses- 
sions ad runs a two-inch-wide strip 
on which, against a blue background, 
is a series of cards showing and iden- 
tifying nine types of fasteners. Each 
card has a circle in which the reader 
can indicate his desire to have fur- 
ther information. There’s a coupon at 
the bottom, and the reader is asked 
to cut out the entire strip along a 
dotted line which separates the strip 
from the rest of the ad. We'd be in- 
terested to know how the returns come 
in. 


*&It sounds like a new Proctor & 
Gamble product, but deft . . . 
best describes a Auto 
Manipulator at work in the forge shop 
Deftly and quickly it draws or charges 
independent facility 


raises and lowers and 


Brosius Floor 


with 
cross the floor 


moves 


Bunting 
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* B. F. Goodrich 
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rotates the forging blank under ham- 
mer or press. Each unit has sturdiness 


and sensible engineering for whic 
Brosius steel mill and blast furnace 
equipment is well known. Brosius 


manipulators will bring to your forge 
shop added safety, added speed, added 
economy—you should be using them 
Write to us 


For a fractional-page ad, that’s nice 
copy, written by Account Executive 
Joun M. Huccetrt, Bond & Star, Pitts- 
burgh. 

What do you folks think—does 
Bunting’s ad which strokes the dis- 
tributors’ back mean anything to the 
consumer? Under the heading, “Dis- 
tributors of Character,” this is the 
copy: 

The building of the present Bunting 
Distributor organization has not been 
a matter of weeks or months; it has 
taken years. Beginning before the war 
and finishing in these post-war years, 
we, at Bunting, know we 
finest Distributor organization in the 
country Distributors have, in- 
stantly available for you, etc., et 
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Headline of the month: Texaco’s 
“STOP, LOOK. LESSEN 
ance costs.” 

We like the U. S. Stainless illustra- 
tion of the puzzled business man as 
tride a dollar bill. “When You Wonder 
If You Can Really Afford Stainless 
Steel—Ask Yourself These 
tions.” 

**“Do You Have Static Troub!: 

To Get Rid of It, Send Coupon.” In 
between the two parts of this headline 
is a black panel, inset with four pic 
tures and captions. Three are photos 
of applications of U.S. Radium Corp. § 
lonotron Static Eliminator, on three 
different textile machines, with copy 
underneath giving actual results | “re- 
duced spoilage 50%, boosted pro lue- 


mainten- 
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Meet the men you want your advertising to 


“POWER helps us to 
...Keep abreast. 
of advances in the 
industry.” 


Ralph C. Roe, President 
Burns and Roe, Inc. 
New York, New York 


“It is imperative that power plant engineers 
keep abreast of advances in the power genera- 
tion industry and the latest developments of 
equipment manufacturers. POWER helps us to 
do so. This publication is read by the heads of 
our Engineering, Design, Estimating, Purchas- 
ing and Construction Departments and by 
engineers, designers and others in these depart- 
ments,” says Mr. Ralph C. Roe, President of 
Burns and Roe, Inc., a well-known firm of engi- 
neers and designers in power generation and 


allied fields. 


In this firm the “heads of departments . . . and 
engineers” decide or strongly influence pur- 
chases of all kinds of power equipment and 
materials for such current Burns and Roe 
projects as: 
90,000 kw South Amboy Station addition 
Jersey Central Power and Light Company 
90,000 kw Power Plant at 59th Street 
Board of Transportation, City of New York 
40,000 kw Mistersky Station addition 
Public Lighting Commission, City of Detroit 
00,000 kw Danskammer Plant 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corporation 
Several testing and research laboratories for the 
aeronautical industry, and other power genera- 
tion and transmission projects. 


These power projects of Burns and Roe, Inc., 
with the hundreds of developments in process 
by other leading consultants*, prove the vitality 
and size of the power market today, aside from 
the regular maintenance and replacement. As 
always, the power market is expanding. As al- 
ways, the men with decisive responsibilities in 
power developments and purchases find a pro- 
fessional mainstay in POWER. 

POWER delivers the advertiser’s story to the 


men who can deliver the orders. 


“Refer to POWER’s 1949 Modern Plant Survey 


sales power in the power market 


SERVING 
THE LEADERS 
IN THE 
POWER FIELD 
SINCE 1882 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18,N.Y. 
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costs 



















OPTICAL FLATS 


ere the proof of Precision 











Texaco 
Van Keuren 


tion 10%, cut operating time 10%, 
and increased wool card quality”) ; 
the fourth is completely blank, and 
under it is this copy: 
This “picture” might be a tape con- 

denser of a wool card, or a drawing 
unit, a finishing ma- 
boarding machine, or 
equipment 


frame delivery 
hosiery 
elastic thread processing 
lonotrons have solved static problems 


chine, 


on all 

Good-sized coupon completes a 
dandy ad, conceived by Gene Reicu- 
ERT, account executive, G. M. Basford 
Co., N. Y. 

Good idea in a Johns-Manville ad 
on Celite Pressing Aids for fruit juice 
packers. There are four case studies, 
and each is introduced as having been 
“reported by” a J-M engineer, therein 
named. 

“If the 10” diameter Van Keuren 
Master Flat shown above were ex- 
tended from New York to Boston, the 
surface would deviate from a true 
plane less than 1”.” Very neat way of 
saying “Precision,” for Van Kueren 
optical flats. 

“Four Typical Piston Ring Pros- 
pects,” as visualized by Hastings 
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When you wonder if yeu can 
really afford Stamiess Steel 


My HASTINGS HELPS YOU SELL EM ALL! 


U. S. Stainless 
Hastings 
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iLs apen season on general managers 






















Ls henan zens ae AS 


Manufacturing Co., are 
]. P. Void. He seldom thinks about 
rings—his mind is elsewhere. Nick 

L. Nurser. He thinks new rings cost a 

lot more than they do. R. D. Fumbledi- 

eit. A non-mechanical-type guy—doesn't 
know when his car needs new rings 

Oscar Putteroff. He delays having a ring 

job done. 

This ad proceeds to show, to the 
dealer, how Hastings consumer adver- 
tising “sells the idea of more frequent 
piston ring replacement . . which 
means more repair jobs for you. 


LaPointe Machine Tool Co. says: 
What Are You Paying for Broaches ? 
You Have to Think Twice, 

to Answer That One 

Thought No. 1 What did the broach 

cost / 

Thought No. 2 What did the broach 

produce? 

It's the that really 

gives you the answer to your broach 

costs. For instance, suppose you pay a 

fair price for yuur broaching tool and 

iverage 25% to 50% more production 

from it... wouldn't you rather? That's 

the way to make money fast. 

Following which, a story on La- 
Pointe Broaches which “take their 


second question 


*U. S. Radium 
Lapointe 





Johns- Manville 
% McBee 


time about wearing out.” Copy fades 
from here in, because there is no sub- 
stantiation given for the claim of “3 
to 5 times more pieces” between 
sharpenings, but it was a good start. 


*McBee Co. gets the point across 
all right, but oh, so gently, with its 
swell headline “It’s Open Season on 
General Managers” and beautiful car- 
toon of three business executives fly- 
ing in V formation over a duck blind. 

. Too many are being winged or 
worse in the swamp of inventory. 

That's where the beseiged General 
Manager runs into the cross-fire of 
moving price levels, carrying-cost anc 
sales-service demands 

That's McBee Keysort cuts 
casualties by telling him daily at 
less cost than any other method: 

1. What is and isn’t being sold 

2. What is on hand . . and how g 

t's been there 

3. What must be bought or made 

and when. 

And so on, for a fine story on Key: 


where 


sort, written, as the initial ad of a 
new series, by CRANE HaAussaMeE, 
copy director, C. J. LaRoche & Co. 
New York. —The Copy Chasers 
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FREE... now! 


Valuable market data 

on wood fabricating 

industry is available. 
Write Box 432 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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( Advertisement) 


How Smart Advertisers 
Sell Wood Fabricators! 


Pp’ some research the other day 
on wood fabricating industry. 
Discovered it’s one of the most lucra- 
tive of all manufacturing industries. 
Furniture manufacturers (big ones) 
by the hundreds. Other big buyers 
make every thing down the line from 
TV cabinets to drawing boards. 
Speaking of drawing boards . 
we were quite impressed with quality 
of ads that go into some of the papers. 


Good industrial advertising, it is. 


Big Market For Wood Glues 


Take the market for adhesives. 
Borden’s Chemical Division gets a 
big chunk of the yearly bulk sales 
to wood fabricators. And Young & 
Rubicam’s copy consistently does a 
job. 

* Borden ad (top, left) is typical 
of series. Has a “how to” approach. 
Shows and tells how Doernbecher 
plant (one of the biggest) put as- 
sembly gluing on a modern produc- 
tion line basis. “After a CASCO man 
demonstrated a new Flow Gun.” The 
pitch: “Another reason why it pays 
to work with glue specialists who 
know tricks of the trade!” 

Traceable results? Sixty five (65) 
live leads to bulk sales via inquiry 
cards from publisher. Not counting 
those direct to Borden. An enviable 
achievement, we think, from a paper 
with around 8,500 distribution. 

*“HERE ARE THE ANSWERS! 

. . to your duplicate sawing prob- 
lems.” headlines a new development 
of Big Four Carbide Tool Co. Copy, 
straight to the shoulder, tells readers 
all about unique saw. 


! 


“See those fins! (Line drawing lets 


reader see) ... leaves “razor-smooth 


. Savings run 


edges ready for glue. . 


( Advertisement) 
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into big money where costly woods 
are fabricated . . . Every tooth does 
its share of work.” 

These phrases from Venable-Brown 
copy indicate writer knows the prod- 
uct. And agency knows one paper, 
selected to launch campaign exclu- 
sively, gets message to the men who 


buy saws. 


Ad Rings Cash Register 


Bryant Venable said, “ad attracted 
much interest, produced gratifying 
number of inquiries (50 from pub- 
lisher alone) not a few of which 
(here’s what makes the cash register 
ring) resulted in sales!” 

* Big demand for saws and carbide 
tipped cutters. For wood fabricating 
machinery too. Baxter D. Whitney & 
Son, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. (lower, 















left) has been making and marketing 
machinery for over a hundred years. 

Like Bums go with Brooklyn, ad 
theme by Ad-Service, Inc., Worcester, 
went with answers from paper’s read- 
ers to question “How to lower break- 
even point”. “CHECK UP ON YOUR 
EQUIPMENT NOW!” was a perfect 
answer to first question in papers con- 
tinuing reader survey. 

“You can’t afford to nurse along 
inefficient machinery and expect to 
keep costs down. And don’t forget to 


look at the WHITNEY line.” 


Paper Pulls for 20 Years 


Just appeared in current issue. No 
tabulation on results yet. But we'll 
lay plenty of odds it's COPY THAT 
CLICKS. Whitney copy has for over 
twenty years in this one paper 
we know for sure. 


Copy Chief 


Note: Take advantage of free offer. See 


box at left. 
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Package for More Industrial Sales 


(Continued from Page 37) 


sections was devised. The box had a 
window opening. Into this box a 
printed cardboard sheet could be 
slipped. On this sheet was the white 
insignia, product name and code 
number, visible through the window 
opening of the box. 

This device cut costs materially. 
The outsides of all the boxes bore no 
individual product identification and 
were completely interchangeable by 
means of the slip board. Instead of 
being forced to print large quantities 
of boxes for each of its hundreds of 





& Ways to Better Packaging 

® The purpose of a package is 
functional. It should be three things: 
adequate as a container, convenient 
for users and effective as an adver- 
tising medium. 


®@ Advertising messages on con- 
tainers should be simple, clear, terse. 
The basic poster technique is called 
for, so that “he who runs may read.” 


® Color is essential and should be 
used boldly: it is meant to catch the 


eye. 


@ Trade-marks are essential for 
quick identification. The simpler they 
are the greater their impact. 


@ Every container should identify 
its contents and its place ol origin. 


@ very pac kage should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of meet- 
ing users’ needs. The first step in 
package design should start with re- 
search on this point. 





products, the company s investment 
was limited to a relatively small num- 
ber of boxes and a large quantity of 
inserts. Instead of having thousands 
of made-up boxes in storage the com- 
pany kept on hand a large quantity 
of inserts and ordered as needed. 

Since the over-all demand could be 
closely calculated, the company did 
not have to gamble at all on the inter- 
changeable window box, which was 
the expensive item. At the same time, 
the heavy-demand tapes were com- 
pletely packaged and ready for ship- 
ment as needed. Both the complete 
box and the insert box were carmine 
red, had the same family appearance 
and the code number was all that was 
needed for identification. 

In addition to saving printing costs, 
this package re-design cut man-hours 
spent in filling orders and stock tak- 
ing, it lowered storage costs and sim- 
plified handling. The packages used 
color and a high-impact trade-mark 
of extreme simplicity. 

For industrial packaging purposes 
trade-marks must be simple and com- 
bined with color to convey company 
identification. Old fashioned, florid 
trade-marks are as out-of-date in to- 
day’s selling picture as the gold med- 
als won in the Philadelphia Centenial 
of 1876. 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., recently repackaged about 20 
different brands which the company 
had acquired through purchase 
over the years. Package labels had 
been so cluttered it was nearly im- 
possible to make them out. 

\ committee set up by management 
ruthlessly eliminated all subsidiary 
brand substituting a bold 
Carborundum identification. Hun- 


names, 





DESIGNED TO APPEAL to both industrial and consumer fields were these prod- 
ucts. Pictures on packages of graphite showed customers various uses; helped in- 
crease machine shop sales. Bright red, with black and white double bulls’ eyes, of the 
stop-traffic, impact type were chosen in cans designed for Apenn Oil Co., Butler, Pa. 
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dreds of sizes and shapes of company 
signatures were narrowed down into a 
few which were suitable for every 
product in the line. An intensive nam. 
ing study was made and clear identi- 
fication was established for each 
product. Some duplication of brand 
names was discovered and eliminated, 

After this overhaul it was possible 
for the first time to identify quickly 
individual packages and their content. 
Packaging and handling costs de- 
clined and the Carborundum name 
began to grow in importance. Buyers 
for the first time began to identify 
products with the company. A clear, 
bold type, a simple trade-mark, and 
a broad use of color played a big part 
in this transformation. 

Not only do these packaging attri- 
butes add to the value of a package 
as an advertising medium, they also 
aid in prompt identification of indi- 
vidual packages and their contents. 
Packages should be considered as a 
part of the product. They can have a 
tremendous influence on handling 
costs, warehousing costs and trans- 
portation costs. 

For instance, Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., worked out a com- 
plete system for quick identity of a 
large number of diverse graphite 
products. Package designs dramatized 
stock numbers, and different colors 
denoted “use” classifications. Dixon 
put pictures on the packages to show 
how to use graphite in 10 or 15 dif. 
ferent situations. Although a man in 
a machine shop used the graphite for 
a particular purpose, each time he 
used the package he would see that 
there were many other _ situations 
where it could be used. As a result of 
this, we found that the Dixon prod- 
ucts were being used more frequent- 
ly in various shops. 

Magnus Chemical Co., Garwood. 
N. J., embarked on a comprehensive 
packaging job all the way from bar- 
rels, drums and cartons to individual 
packages. Also included were a new 
trade-mark, new letter heads and 
business forms. The result was im- 
proved appearance and lower costs. 

All areas of industrial containers 
should be used to promote visual in- 
terest. But this should be kept sim- 
ple. The impact is greater when there 
isn’t too much to catch and hold the 
eye. 

When you see steel drums, or spin 
dles or crates in transit, observe how 
manv of them use the space they have 
on display for getting across 4 
trade-mark or a company’s name. 
That space on industrial contaim 
ers is valuable advertising space. The 
logical man to make the most eflec- 
tive use of it is the industrial adver- 
tising manager. 
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the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


is a double-barrelled job! 


CEC and CMC are “fingered 
for facts by buyine and 

specifyine teams inside 
process industry plants. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
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In the process industries, it’s your product literature, consulted by specifying 
teams unknown to your sales force, that aims orders in your direction .. . after 


which your salesmen are invited in to make the “close.” 


This is the successful double-barrelled sales method used in 1949 by 556 leading 
manufacturers to open the doors for their salesmen by placing their product 
literature in Reinhold Catalogs. Day in and day out, twelve full months a year, 
your prospects consult Chemical Engineering Catalog (for equipment) and 
Chemical Materials Catalog (for materials) as they make their plans. In these 
Reinhold catalogs you have a private audience with the right men in many 
thousands of Dun & Bradstreet rated plants . . . men who are responsible for 
allocating upwards of 300 million dollars annually for new facilities, for plant 


maintenance and for development and research. 


Your Reinhold catalog staff can help you get a bigger share of process industries’ 
business. They’re experts on catalog design, preparation, and distribution to 
the process industries. They'll gladly furnish you with facts on how you can make 
your 1950-51 catalog produce maximum sales. Talk with your local Reinhold 


catalog representative today. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA © GLEVELAND © BUFFALO 
FORT 


WORTH © SAN FRANCISCO @¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ SEATTLE 




























IMPRESSIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





FOR THE ARTIST AND 
THE LAYMAN FROM 













The Department Store of Art Materials 


For the happiest, handsomest holiday 
ifts in the world, come to Arthur Brown 
Bro. Our store is crammed with art 
goods for Christmas, at angelic prices. 


(?.5. Are you a DaVinci or a doodler’? Either way, 
you'll And what you went at Art Brown.) 





THE ART DIRECTOR MASTER DRAWING DESK 
beovtifully mode of natural wood 

Your favorite gift-getter will appreciate 
this. It’s a handsome piece of Serulture 
when closed: a combination drawing 
table — tabouret when open. There are 
roomy storage drawers for paper, draw- 
ing board, supplies ... a shelf for bottles 
and colors ... a 31” x 42° table-top that 
adjusts to any angle. A life-time gift at 

$90.00 


ART DIRECTOR 
LAYOUT PENCIL 


propels and repels—tokes 
stendard, heavy layout 
leods. 
You don't have to be 
an art director to ap- 
preciate this smooth- 
writing, easy-han- 
dling pencil. A good 
gift if you're in the 
market for one that’s 
impressive, inexpen- 
sive, useful. 
@. 14 kt. gold filled $7.20 
b. Sterling silver 7.20 
«. Solid gold 36.00 





Visit America’s Largest 7 
Art Supply Center 








ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC 


The Deportment Store of Art Moterials” E-1 | 
2 West 46th St., New York 19, N.Y | 
COlumbus 5-7100 | 
Please send me j 

) MASTER DRAWING DESK $90.00 
) LAYOUT PENCII a. 7 | 
FREE CATALOG OF ADVER db. 7.20 | 
TISING ART MATERIALS ©. 86.00 | 
C) Cash (C) Money Order ) Check , 
Nome i 
Address 1 
City lone Srete J 








By KENNETH BAKER HORNING 


Associate Professor 
Business Communication 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


OU’RE THE HOTTEST executive 

in your company (in line for the 
presidency next year) and your busi- 
ness letters sparkle with effectiveness 
and the personality that helped get 
you there. 

Congratulations. But don’t be de- 
ceived—chances are better than even 
that your business letters, good as 
they are, can be improved. 

You don’t have to be a foriner pu- 
pil of Freud or Jung, but it will help 
to improve if you understand four 
principles that are basically psycholo- 
gical or, if you prefer, important in 
personal relationships. 

l. Use the positive, not the nega- 
tive. You may not be guilty of the 
“You don’t want to buy a brush, do 
you?” tone in your letters, but you 
probably do use occasionally such 
somber words as regret, not. unable, 
inconvenience, sorry. Don’t. You'd be 
astonished how much you can say 
without them—even in apologizing. 
For instance: 

Don’t say: “You did not mention 
the exact specifications .. .” 

Instead, say: “As soon as you let 
us know the exact specifications, we 
shell be glad to begin . . .” 

Don’t say: “We are sorry that we 
are unable to send you the research 
material you wanted, but we are send- 
ing you a substitute .. .” 

Instead, say: “We are very happy 
to send you our new research material 
just off the press. It is much more 
complete and up to date than the ma- 
terial you requested, which is now 
out of print.” 

Begin your letters by telling the 
person something that he especially 
wants to know. or something that you 
can do for him. Don’t begin with 
something that you are “unfortunate- 
ly unsble” to do. 

2. Use the “You” attitude. We 
\mericans are a selfish bunch. We are 
much more concerned with our own 
personal problems and needs than 
those of anyone else. The smart letter 
writer will take advantage of that by 
writing every letter from the point of 
view of the person addressed. 

Don’t say: “We don’t sell our 
product direct from the factory be- 


How to Write Letters 
to Customers and Others 
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cause it is too much trouble. We sell 
only through local dealers.” 

Instead, say: “We try to make pur. 
chasing more convenient for our cus- 
tomers by selling only through local 
dealers.” 

Simply put yourself in the position 
of the person receiving the letter, and 
write what you would want to hear 
(within the truth.) 

3. Use the conversational tone. 
Write the way you talk. The recipient 
will better understand what you are 
saying, and he will feel that he is 
dealing with a human being, not a 
robot. 

Avoid these phrases: your letter of 
recent date, in receipt of, by return 
mail, enclosed please find, as per 
your order, due to the fact that, beg 
to acknowledge, your valued order, 
kind favor, contents carefully noted, 
beg to inquire, herewith. 

Don’t say: “Enclosed please find 
three copies.” Instead, say: “I am 
very glad to enclose three copies.” 

Don’t say: “Your valued letter of 
March 10 has been received.” Instead, 
say: “Thank you very much for your 
letter of March 10.” 

Don’t say: “I beg to advise that your 
suggestion is being considered.” In- 
stead, say: “We are seriously con- 
sidering your suggestion.” 

Never end your letters with a par- 
ticiple conclusion, such as, “Hoping 
to hear from you soon, we remain 

” End your letter with a very 
definite sentence followed by a period 
(or possibly question mark, e. g.,) 
“We are looking forward to your 
reply.” Don’t say: “Thanking you in 
advance for anything you can do. .” 
Instead, say: “We shall certainly ap- 
preciate anything you can do to help 
us.” 

1. Make the letter physically at 
tractive and grammatically correct. 
This seems obvious. But take a look 
at this morning’s mail and see how 
many of your colleagues don’t do it 

You needn’t be a whiz with the 
English language and your secretary 
needn’t be Michelangelo for you both 
as a team to produce a finished let 
ter with natural, clear sentences typed 
spaced and centered neatly. 

There is more to good letter writing. 
Sut from your incoming mail save 
the next several letters that you think 
are especially effective. See if the) 
aren’t good because they applied these 
four principles. Then apply them to 


your own letters. 
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Safe, sure, durable identification 





From carboys to tank cars, there’s a Meyercord — 
Decal nameplate to do a lasting, low-cost identification 

job. Any colors, size or designs can be produced F R E * 1 
for fast, easy application on metal, 
glass, wood, or composition 
surfaces ... curved or flat. 
Special Decals designed for 
unusual materials and conditions. 











Send for this new name 
plate brochure. It tells 
where and how to use 
Decals. Write Dept. IM-11 
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Aviat'on 
Aviation Weck 


Bakers’ Helper 
Bedding 


Canner ) 
“erumioc Lndustry 
Chemical & Engineering 

News (w.) 
Chemical 
Chennent! 


~~ a. 


Diese! Pr 
Distribution Age 
Pritting 

Drug & Cosmetic 


Electrical 





Factory 





iy, Advertising Volume 





October 


Volume 8.6°/, (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial 
Trade 
Class 
Export 


Grand Total 


Year to Date 
Volume 7.3%, (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial 
Track 
Class 


Export 


Grand Total 


Industrial Group 


Acro Digest 
American Builder 
American City 
American 
American 
American Printer 
Analytical 
Architectural 
Architectural 
Automotive Industries (semi 


Roads 


Irewers’ Digest 
Prick & Clay 


Tronsportati 
e- Propane 


(w 


Engineering 
Aur 


ommercial Car Journal 
ontractors & Engineers 
Monthly «o™% x 
onstruction 
onstruction Methods 
onstruction 
onstructor 


Reeor ad 
News 


Flectric Light & Power 
Engineering 
Electrical Construction 
Maintenance 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w.) 
Flectronics 
Engineering & Mining Journa’' 
Enginecring News-Record 


Excavating Engineer 


Maintenance 
Fire Engineering 


Dyestuff Reporter 
Machinist 


Chemistry 
Forum 
Record 


Operations 


(bi-w 


Pee rd 


News 


Pna!necring 
Irmdustries 
Chemilent Processing Preview 


Digest 


News 


gress (9 x 12 


Management 


1949 1948 
17.167 18,719 
6,073 6.74 
2,621 2.784 
1,042 1,231 
26,903 "29.438 
1949 1948 
168.134 179.455 
58.609 61.588 
22.122 21.009 
11.556 1.083 
260,701 281,135 





industrial Group 


Fleet Owner 
Food Industries 


Food Packer 


Food Processing Preview 


Foundry 


Gas . . 
Cas Age (hbi-w.) 


Heating & Ventilating 


Heating. Piping & 
Conditioning 


Ice Cream Review 


Industria! & Engincering 


Chemistry 


Page 
Change 


—1,552 
— 631 
— 163 


— 189 


2,535 


Page 


Change 
—19.221 


— 5.979 


- 1,587 
1,547 


—20,434 


1949 
Pages 


*180 


1106 


Inedlustrial F’nishing (44%x6%) 


Industry & Power 
Infiand Printer 
Iron Age (w.) 


Lumberman 


Machine Design 


Machine & Tool Blue 


(4% x 6%) 
Machinery 


Manufacturers Record 
& Ship 


Marine Enginering 
ping Review 


Mass Transportstion 
Materials & Metheds 
Mechanical Engincering 


Mechanization 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Progress 
Milk Denler 

Mill & Foaetory 
Min'ng Enginecrine 


Medern Machine Shop 


61%) 

Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics 
Modern Railroads 


Zz 


Journal 


took 


(4\x 


ational Butter & Cheese 


ational Petroleum News (w.) 


Nz 
National Prov'sioner 
National Safety News 


Ol & Cas Journal (w.) 


Organic Finishing 
Operating Engineer 


(w.) 


ees 


5 


Packaging Parade (9% x 12) 


Paper Industry & Paper 


World 


Paper Mill News (w.) 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 


Petroleum Engineer 


Petroleum Processing 


§2""9 


in Business Papers 


% 
Change 
- §.3 
9.3 
- 6.6 
11.8 





? 


- dew 


1948 





USINESS PAPER advertising \ ol. 

ume showed an 8.6% decline for 
October, 1949, with 26,903 pages, 
compared to 29,438 pages for October, 
1948. 

The 242 business papers reporting 
tallied 260,701 pages of advertising 
for the first 10 months of 1949, 
against 281,135 pages for the same 
period in 1948, a loss of 7.3%, or 
20,434 pages. 

The largest group of 144 Industrial 
publications showed a page loss for 
October of 8.3%, a y »ar-to-date loss 
of 6.3%. The 54 Trade papers de- 
clined 9.4% in October, 9.37% for the 
first 10 months of the year. The 27 
Class publications dropped 5.9% in 
October and 6.6% for the year-to-date 
period, while the 18 Export publica- 
tions showed the greatest decline in 
October of 15.4%, and 11.8% for the 
10 month tabulation. 


s 


Unless otherwise noted, all publication 
are monthlies and have standard 
7 x 10 inch type page. 





industrial Group 1949 1948 
Pages 

Petroleum Refiner “118 *184 
Pt & Quarry 99 “117 
Piant Engineering ; 41 2: 
hooti ° < 4 
Store” A RR EE ; 200 2% 
Power Generation . 71 1 
Practical Builder Se =o 91 
Printing Meg zine ‘ } i 
Product ieeret ing -. we *284 
Preduction Engineering & 

Meanagerent . 78 80 
Products Finishing (1'6x6') 65 91 
Progressive Architecture 93 98 
Purchasing ‘ *216 *24¢ 
Quick Frozen Foods & the a es 

Locker Plant 55 f 
Railway Age (w.) 203 261 
Railway Engineering & : 

Maintenance 60 ri 
Railway Mechenical Enginecr 6 112 
Ratiway Purchases & Stores 87 ot 
Railway Signaling & 

Communications % 5 
Roads & Streets - -s °70 a 
Meek PreGuses .ccccccccsecs *114 *124 
Sewage Works Engineering £33 i 
Shears : '7 { 
Southern Lumber Journal .. °79 *93 
Southern Lumbermean *116 *18 
Southern Power & Industry. 107 109 
Steel (w.) oie om: 1*443 *456 
Supervision ; 9 1 
Telephone Engineer 57 72 
Telephony (w.) 1§°144 *16 
Textile Industries soe oe 152 
Textile World .. : ‘ 210 21 
Timberman *172 *109 
Tool & Die Journal (5 x 7%) §1%2 199 
Tool Engineer ceceeeces a 68 84 
Traffic World (w.) ... 124 132 
Water & Sewage Works .... 68 69 
Water Works Engineering .. 416 D5 
Welding Engineer ex 4 63 
Western Canner and Packer *49 “44 
Western Construction News. Rt 99 
Western Industry .......... *48 "o4 
Wood Worker A SER 68 81 
Woodworking Digest (4% x ; 

,) pouséntantiadad *190 “261 
World Oil ....... Ping *188 “194 
World Petroleum ..... 51 60 

Total 17.167 18,719 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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_— services ... accessories 
? _from~necessities to luxuries 


..- Anything That Can Be Merchandised! 


On a tiny perfume bottle . . . on a mighty tractor . . . spanning 
the continent on huge stratoliners and trucks . . . or in the corner store 
window, PF decals tell your story — deliver a brand name impact to 
thousands of people every day. PF decals go everywhere, in places no 
other type of advertising goes . . . they never stop selling your line. 
Vivid, long-life PF decals get ATTENTION. You'll be amazed at the 
brilliant color reproduction, ease of application, and other unusual 
advantages of PF decals. Tailormade for specific purposes, PF decals 
are individually designed for best service where used. 
ART SERVICES, CONSULTATIONS AND ESTIMATES WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


ere ae wae we eae eS eS SS SS re 


new, informative booklet with PALM FECHTELER & CO. Dept. IM 
220 West 42nd Street + New York 18, N. Y. 


> . 
* tips * ideas * samples Gentlemen: 
plus new ways to boost your O fone eat ve ee BOOKLET ead FREE 


sales with PF decals (0 I would also like your representative to call on me. 


Your business can profit from the 16 Name____ 
information-packed pages in this booklet. he 
Free samples of PF decals enclosed for Address 
testing and excmination. Send for your — 
free copy today. 


City ss 
Type of Busine “88 


PALM, FECHTELER 8 CO. sow or,x.v. e.tiveroa, one» cicoge 
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How to Advertise to Business Men 


(Continued from page 13) 


attributable in large degree to the 
realism provided by “on-the-job” pho- 
tographs. 

Many products, of course, can be 
shown in action without the trouble 
of field trips. Their advantages can be 
demonstrated in the studio or visual- 
ized at the drawing board; still, the 
more obvious it is to the reader that 
the use p'ctured is an actual use, the 
greater the conviction in your mes- 


sage. 


Provide Reality 


Certain other products do not lend 
themselves readily to action photo- 
graphs. Lubricating oil, for example. 
\ picture of a Diesel locomotive speed- 
ing down the track tells less of a story 
to the prospective oil buyer than a 
picture of a Caterpillar tractor on a 
tough job tells to a prospective tractor 
buyer. There is action in both in- 
stances, but in the first it’s not the 
advertised product that is seen in ac- 
tion. In such cases, perhaps some other 
technique would do better. 

And whatever means is used to 
show the product in use, it should be 
shown if possible with “something 
happening” fo a person. People in il- 
lustrations not only provide reality, 
but they also make it easy for the 
reader to imagine himself in the situa- 
tion being described. 

Drawing Photographs, though gen- 
erally perferable, have their limita- 
tions. Sometimes the scene is too 
broad: other times, too cluttered. The 
artist has more scope and also is more 
selective in matters of detail. 

Goodyear’s illustration which shows 
an underseas application of a Good- 
year sand suction hose on a dredger 
obviously tells a more impressive story 
than would a photo of the dredger or 
a view of as much of the hose as could 
be “seen” by a camera. 

Often, with a few lines the artist 
can tell more and tell it more emphati- 
cally than the camera lens can report 
it. The semi-diagrammatic handling 
of the illustration in the Wolverine 
Tube ad illustrates this unique ability 
of the artist. No photograph could 
say so well that “you can pack a lot 
of heat exchange efficiency in a small 
space when you use Trufin instead of 
plain tubing.” The same is true in the 
case of a Rotary Lift Co. ad showing 
how an Oildraulic elevator operates. 

Diagrammatic Sometimes, when the 
application is new or unusual or com- 
plex, it is necessary to locate the ap- 
plication within a certain framework 
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that is not readily pictured. In such 
cases, the diagram or blueprint is 
called upon. For example, the Bristol 
Co. indicates on a flow sheet of a 
chemical process the places where its 
control instruments can be used, and 
Jenkins Bros. does the same in its 
“Practical Piping Layouts.” 

Also, when the product is complex, 
or the characteristics of its design or 
operation not readily accessible to the 
lens, it is frequently necessary to use 
a blueprint instead of drawing or 
photograph, as Murray Iron Works 
does to reveal the design of its tur- 
bine, or a graph MB Manufacturing 
does to show how vibration problems 
are solved. The Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
ad is interesting, in that practically 
the entire spread is devoted to a flow 
chart. 

It is worth noting that these types 
of illustration—possibly dull or con- 
fusing to the advertising man—are as 
fascinating to men in industry as 
fashion. food and interior decoration 
pictures are to housewives. The men 
who work with blueprints and graphs 
will find nothing frightening in these 
ads. 

Spotlight Where it’s one particular 
part of the product which is responsi- 
ble for the product’s uniqueness or 
better performance, that one part 
should be featured in the illustration, 
either as a complete unit in itself or 
in some such manner as is used in the 
Automotive Gear Works ad. In a Fed- 
eral Electric ad, the product is broken 
down into its various components and 
each component is illustrated sep- 
arately. 

Surgical When the product’s salient 
features are not discernible from the 
outside, it’s often necessary to expose 
the internals, but without resorting to 
the two-dimens‘onal blueprint. Vari- 
ous ways of doing this include: 

Pulling off the cover, as Anaconda 
did in a drawing to show how its 
Securityflex Cable is constructed. 

Cutting into the product, as Hewitt 
Rubber did in a photograph to show 
how the bristles of its wire brush are 
locked in rubber. 

Slicing through the middle, as 
Barco did in a cutaway drawing of its 
revolving joint. 

Combination phantom and cutaway, 
as Eaton and Socony-Vacuum have 
done to show the insides of com- 
plicated machinery in perspective. 

Scientific Most business men, like 


At right, from top to bottom: 
Spotlight — Surgical 
Scientific — Demonstration 
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You can feel its super-comfort 
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Simbely- Clack Nnnounces 


FOUR NEW 
LEVELCOAT PAPERS 





New HIFECT. Permanence, folding endurance all made with the new 
and dimensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


| , | LongLac sulphate fibers, 
New LITHOFECT. For finest offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture-and - pick- resistant 
coating with a strong base sheet. Renders rich blacks 
and glossy color prints without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT. Whiter, smoother, folds even feel smoother, are stronger, 
better than before. New Trufect, for letterpress, 


offers faster setting, greater press dependability and give you finer 


than ever before. 


these papers look whiter, 


New MULTIFECT. An economy sheet for vol- printing at lower relative 


ume printing. Now, with the new LongLac fibers, 
Multifect has added strength, better foldability. 


Uniform, ream on ream. cost than ever before! 


now 
Sook al. Leveleoal, for new walucs tr  forinted advedising 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN a A 


Kimberly 
Clark | 
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DEPRESSING — REFRESHING 


Me 00 a a ee CFR mEsTnen. 
~— heen 


PHILCO “- 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 





Comparison 





everybody else, are delighted to look 
at what the eye cannot ordinarily 
perceive. 

The illustration in the General Ani- 
line ad is a 300-times magnification 
of crystals examined under the polar- 
izing microscope which “gives defini- 
tion to crystals one millionth the di- 
ameter of a pencil point and one 
billion-billionth of a pound of weight.” 

The photomicrograph in a Gisholt 
ad reveals a type of superfinish pro- 
duced by Gisholt finishing machines. 
It is plain to see “how the abrasive 
grits have moved in paths which never 
duplicate, leaving a cross-patched pat- 
tern. 

Fluoroscopic observations of the 
passage ol coated tablets 
through a human stomach are used 
in a Strong Cobb & Co. ad to prove 
the predetermined-rate disintegration 
of the enteric coating it manufactures 
for this purpose. 

Ryerson Steel asks, “Can You Read 
These Sparks?” and offers three pic- 
tures of the spirk tests which are made 


enter 


to analyze steels. 

Eastman Kodak, with good reason, 
illustrates its ads on “functional 
photography” with ex umples of pho 
tographis trace recording. photoelas- 
tic stress analysis and photo-grids. 

Demonstration This technique pro 
vides what almost amounts to a 
“sampling” of the product. In an East- 
man Kodak ad, the illustration actual- 
ly demonstrates how “photography 
can make this page small.” And in- 
deed, in the Goodyear ad. the reader 
can virtually feel the “super-comfort” 
of Airfoam—‘“a resilient comeback 
that cradles every point of body pres 
sure with firm restful support.” 

Comparison One of the best ways to 
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Symbolism 





Is “Just E 








point up what something is like is to 
show what it is not like or what it used 
to be like. This introduces the valuable 
dramatic element of “conflict” which 
is otherwise difficult to get into a 
business-type ad. It also helps the 
reader to appreciate how much he is 
“suffering” by continuing to operate 
with the contrasted method. 

Inland Steel compares the effective- 
ness of “ordinary deformed bars” with 
Inland Hi-Bond bar “in preventing un- 
sightly cracks in concrete.” Philco, 
for its room air conditioner, repre- 
sents the effect on an office worker 
of “depressing heat” and “refreshing 
coolth.” 

Under the title “You Can See the 
Difference in Hoover Raceways,” 
Hoover Ball and Bearing Co. com- 
pares—via photographs magnified 
100 times—the difference in surface 
characteristics of ground, polished 
and honed raceways. 

Symbolism Ordinarily a dangerous 
technique to play with, symbolism 
sometimes offers the advantage of re- 
placing a lot of words with a single 
picture. 

In an American Brake Shoe ad, fa- 
miliar symbols of impact, heat, cor- 
rosion, friction, abrasion and vibra- 
tion are used to represent “This Is 
Our Business.” And in the Edison 
campaign, symbols of “time” suggest 
that the principal benefit of using 
Edison dictating instruments is the 
saving of time. 

{nalozgy One of the easiest tech- 
niques to use is the analogy, and this 
is responsible for the introduction in- 
to business paper advertising of ani- 
mals. acrobats, prize-fighters and 
other representations of certain char- 
acteristics (such as speed, power, 


Magic? No! 


this Bird's Secret 


@ ATLAS == 


Analogy 








nough Water” 









Suggestive 








stamina) also desirable in industrial 
products. 

The fault with the analogy is that 
it usually represents the opinion of the 
advertiser and usually is a picture of 
an abstract virtue having no particular 
dimensions or limits and, hence, no 
exclusiveness. The prospective buyer 
is not interested in speed or stamina 
as such—he wants a specific speed or 
more stamina and so he wants to be 
told how much. 


Helps Explain 


A virtue representable by an ana- 
logy is nobody's special property and 
cannot be made so by even the greatest 
amount of reiteration. Anybody mak- 
ing a product involving high speed 
can show pictures of racehorses. gorey- 
hounds, airplanes and other articles 
which have no relation, other than in 
the speed sense, to the advertised prod: 
uct, so the use of the symbol benefits 
the individual manufacturer very little. 

The rare exception to the prohibi- 
tion against analogies is that analogy 
which, rather than representing a vil 
tue, helps explain a virtue. “Simple 
as pinching a rubber tube” is a reason- 
able analogy which makes it easier for 
the reader to understand the principle 
of the Grinnell-Saunders diaphram 
valve (“it pinches tight for positive 
closures and opens wide for stream- 
lined flow.” The “dippy _ bird, 
which perpetually dips its bill into 4 
glass of water, helps make Atlas Pow: 
der’s point that “just enough water 1s 
the key to moisture control in many 
products.” 

A banana being peeled helps to put 
across the idea that Maas & Wald- 
stein’s Copeel plastic coating provides, 
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behind the buying for radio and electronic 


manufacturing. Only the engineer under- 
stands the qualities of components, materials 
and test instruments well enough to fit them 


into his design successfully. 


Electronic equipment is not only designed in 


the research laboratory. but the working 
model is completed there, down to the last 
detail of component or cabinet. A_ single 
change of vacuum tube or insulator can un- 
balance the circuit and cause incredible serv- 


ice trouble and performance disappointment. 
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Proceedings of the I.R.E. 


ABC Monthly Publication of the A 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 
303 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18. 
Circle 6-6357 





The Engineer “Sets the ‘Specs’ 
in Radio-Electronic Technical Buying 


Pre-Specification Selling is the Secret... 


And so, the purchasing agent must follow the 
engineer's “specs” all the way—and the de- 


sign man is the one you must reach and sell! 


“Proceedings of the LR.E.” is the monthly 
journal of radio and electronic development 
and engineering. It is read by 17,271 quali- 
fied engineers, paid A.B.C. These are the 
key men you must reach in the “pre-specifica- 
tion period” if you would win business by get- 
ting your product specified in the original 
180 firms use ads in 


design. That is why 


“Proceedings of the LR.E.” 
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HERE’S A 


NEW TOOL 


FOR 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


(EXPORT) 


JON ARIO TEXT 
NO 


pice 
PANAMERICA 


y_- INK LFS 


ESPAN rt 


ESPAM 
INGLES 











Its pages present the living languages 
of the textile industries as they are 
used in the mills of the United States, 
Hispano-America and Spain. Almost 
10,000 technical terms are listed, 
English-Spanish & Spanish-English. 
The translation of them is clear, pre- 
cise and, when necessary, defined. A 
285 page encyclopaedia section pre- 
sents, in Spanish, a step-by-step view 
of textile processing so that any com- 
petent translator, unfamiliar with tex- 
tile manufacturing, can make an ac- 
curate technical translation. The Pan- 
american Textile Dictionary is pub- 
lished by the publishers of Textiles 
Panamericanos, the most widely read 
textile industrial journal in the 
Spanish-speaking world. The diction- 
ary will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of $15.00 (for delivery in N. Y. City, 
add 30c sales tax). Free descriptive 
folder and specimen pages on request. 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
570 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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for temporary protection of highly 
polished surfaces, “a tough flexible 
film that peels off—like the skin of a 
banana—when required.” 

And here’s one from an old Rock- 
bestos ad illustrated by a pan of bacon 
and headlined: “Is Your Wiring Well 
Done?”: 

Teke a good look at a simmering 

strip of bacon and you'll see an 

accelerated demonstration of one of 
the major causes of wire failure. 

Notice how quickly it loses its rub- 

bery flexibility, shrinks, crinkles 

and even becomes crisp, dry and 
brittle if you give it too much heat 
. and remember that the same 
thing happens to heat-exposed wire 
if it isn’t insulated with heat-resis- 
tant asbestos as Rockbestos is. 

Suggestive It’s not always necessary 
to tell the whole story in the illustra- 
tion. When Mosler Safe shows a burn- 


Problems 
(Continued from page 24) 


time and intensive effort than prob- 
ably any other part of your adver- 
tising. But, service literature is per- 
haps more important than any other 
part because your customers and 
prospective customers who will get it 
know you better through the service 
literature which they use than through 
your advertisements telling them how 
good you are. 

We suggest that you have a number 
of meetings with your metallurgical, 
engineering, design, sales, and serv- 
ive departments, with the idea of 
getting suggestions from them which 
they know will be helpful to your 
customers. In your industry, there are 
various types of information and 
tables that are needed greatly and 
referred to frequently. Some informa- 
tion or data may be needed that does 
not exist and you will have an op- 
portunity to create it for them. 

Unfortunately, the basic knowledge 
to prepare this material does not ex- 
ist in most advertising departments. 
One advertising manager solved the 
problem by getting management to 
transfer one of their service engineers 
to the advertising department to 
spend full time on work of this kind. 


Use Advertising Time 
to Best Advantage 


Time, time, time—it seems as 
though we ought to have plenty of 
time, but then, in our advertising 
department, there are always so 
many things that we ought to do, 
and so many things that we are 
going to do, but we just never seem 
to get on top! Do you know how 





ing cigarette and cuntinues “. . . but 
loaded with business DYNAMITE”, 
you have a good start on an ad about 
fire protection for records. This ap. 
proach is more intriguing than a pic. 
ture of a burning building or a close. 
up of a man tearing his hair because 
his records have been destroyed. 


Then there’s the color photo of the 
mother duck leading her brood across 
an old, rotting, wooden bridge. This, 
with the headline, “Danger . . . Cross 
at Your Own Risk,” introduced copy 
on a Montsanto product used to pro- 
tect structural wood against rot and 
decay. 


And, in a Multigraph ad, a picture 
of a cleaning lady pondering, “Why 
they don’t work late any more?” gives 
the idea that the Multigraph duplica- 


tor shortens office tasks. 
[To Be ContInvuep] 


other ad departments solve this 
problem, or is it a common chronic 
ailment?—ADVERTISING MANAGER 


First, I suppose that we should ad- 
mit that it is probably a chronic ail- 
ment because most onthe men’s 
ideas come faster than their ability 
to work them out. Some advertising 
men work on new ideas before the 
old ones have been completed and so 
seem unable to finish anything. One 
simple system that has been very 
helpful in some advertising depart- 
ments begins with the preparation of 
an 814 x 11 sheet of paper, listing 
the times of the day in 15 minute 
units. In two columns, appear the 
following: 


8:30 A.M. 9:15 A.M. 
8:45 9:30 
9:00 9:45. .. etc. 


A line follows each time so that an ad- 
vertising department worker can 
bracket the 15 minute periods and 
thus give the advertising manager 4 
rough idea of what he was doing 
throughout the day. This is resisted by 
some, but if the advertising manager 
will explain that through this helpful 
cooperation he will get an idea of 
how much time is taken by the vari- 
ous types of work, he may be able to 
be of greater help to each individual 
member of the department. He learns 
what jobs take too long and so, per- 
haps, can show them how to “cut 
corners.” If you can convince each 
person that his ability to get things 
done is as important to him in his 
growth through the years as it is to 
the company, he will take your sug: 
gestions kindly, and you will be sur- 
prised at how much more your ad- 
vertising department is accomp! sh- 


ing. 
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THIS PAPER ©; &\ BELONGS ON 


|e a 


YOUR 1950 ADVERTISING SCHEDULE 


...if you want to reach 


35,000 Ee 


Contractors and Wholesalers i Ciienee 
who sell and/or install > Plumbing 





Facts you should know about 


HEATING AND PLUMBING EQUIPMENT NEWS: 


l. It is the first (and only) “new equipment” paper in 
the heating and plumbing field. Editorial content is con- 
fined to factual, illustrated descriptions of new equipment, 
plus reviews of trade literature — the things every 
contractor and wholesaler is vitally interested in. That 
means high readership, maximum inquiries from genuine 
prospects ! 

2. It is the only single paper that offers combined coverage 
of radiator, warm air, and automatic heating (oil burners. 
gas burners, stokers), and plumbing. 


. It reaches, by controlled circulation, more contractors 
and wholesalers in the combined heating and plumbing 
held than any other paper 35,000. It goes to 32,000 
ontractors, including: 


27.520 firms handling Heating Equipment 

25.280 firms handling Hot Water Heating Systems 
24.960 firms handling Oil Burners 

21.000 firms handling Plumbing 

24.64 firms handling Steam Heating 

19.200 firms handling Gas Burning Equipment 
14.752 firms handling Stokers 

21.140 firms handling Warm Air Heating 

25.920 firms handling Domestic Water Heaters 
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Hot Water Heating 
Steam Heating 
Warm Air Heating 


Domestic Water Heaters 


Stokers 


Piping 


Air Conditioning 


Ventilating 








4. It offers low-cost coverage — for instance, only $125.00 
per month on the basis of 12 standard ninth-page units 
per year. 


5. It is published by a 55-year-old publishing firm which 
also issues HEATING AND VENTILATING (technical 
engineering monthly) and many technical books in the 
heating and related fields. 


6. It will be issued monthly starting January, 1950, and 
advertising space reservations are now being accepted. 


SEND FOR Sample Issue and Publisher’s Cir- 
culation Statement giving detailed breakdown 
of contractors and wholesalers according to 
types of equipment, geographical location, etc. 


HEATING & PLUMBING Super News 





Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
148 Lafayette Street ® New York 13, N. Y. 
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(Continued j/rom Page 35) 

All manufacturers furnish some kind 
of catalog, and these vary from ex- 
pensive books to loose-leaf sheets or 
folders covering separate items. This 
material should be furnished free of 
charge to the distributor, and it 
should be imprinted for him. Many 
distributors do not have the facilities 
for properly imprinting this type of 
literature, and the catalog, circular, 
folder, booklet, or whatever the item 
may be, presents a much better ap- 
pearance with a standard printed 
identification than with a_rubber- 
stamped or other makeshift imprint. 

A manufacturer who has a firmly 
established distributor policy needs 
to make up the distributor's imprint 
plate only once, and then he can con- 
tinue to imprint literature supplies 
for the distributor at a much lower 
cost that the distributor himself can 
do it, or have it done. This will in- 
sure that a good-looking piece of 
literature goes out to the customer, 
rather than one smeared up with a 
rubber stamp. 

The distributor imprint should be 
prominent—bold, and on the front 
page of the literature. The bottom of 
the last page can be reserved for the 
manufacturer's signature logotype. 


If the literature is not imprinted, it 
is important that an adequate space 
on the front page be left for the dis- 
tributor’s identification. (In our own 


SALES MEETING was conducted for R. C. Neal Co. (dis- 
tributor) salesmen by the Oster Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., in 
Neal store. After Pipe Master machine was demonstrated, 
Neal’s salesmen were given an opportunity to try it out. Car- 
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case we have special Addressograph 
plates made up, which we use tor 
much of the literature which we have 
to imprint ourselves, We have also de- 
veloped an attractive gummed label, 
for certain types of catalogs, particu- 
larly material with shiny coated stock 
cover on which other types of im- 
printing do not take well.) 

If all manufacturers in an indus- 
try could get together on a standard- 
ization of size and shape for their 
catalogs and other pieces of literature, 
it would not only be a_ boon to the 
distributor, but also would insure bet- 
ter acceptance on the part of the ulti- 
mate recipient. It has been our own 
experience, especially among custom- 
ers who have well organized purchas- 
ing, engineering, requisitioning, and 
reference departments, or even small- 
er companies which maintain efficient 
purchasing reference files, that they 
all prefer a standard 81% x 11” size. 

Manufacturers should remember 
that effective handling of the catalogs 
and literature of a large number of 
different suppliers is a real problem 
for the distributor, and the easier the 
manufacturer can make it for his dis- 
tributor, the more effective use will 
be made of the literature. 

Under the subject of catalogs and 
literature we might mention the tech- 
nical and sales engineering bulletins 
and manuals. These are, of course, 
expensive propositions, but are very 
effective if the distribution of them 








is carefully controlled. In many cases 
the distribution of such engineering 
manuals to the proper technical men 
in the plant of the distributor sales. 
man’s customer creates a more effec. 
tive buying influence than just a 
catalog to the purchasing agent. 

3. Training. The manufacturer 
should make sure that his repre. 
sentative who calls on distributors is 
qualified to train the distributor sales. 
men. Such representatives should be, 
first of all, distributor minded. They 
should not have to concentrate both 
on dealer selling and also on direct 
selling. They should also be capable 
of attending the distributor’s sales 
meetings with constructive informa- 
tion to give the salesmen. Many manu. 
facturers have their representatives 
equipped with strip film pictures, or 
even moving pictures for this pur. 
pose. 


Plant Visits 


In speaking of training for the dis 
tributor salesmen, we should also 
mention the program which many 
manufacturing suppliers have for 
bringing their distributors’ salesmen 
to their plants for a course of instruc 
tion in their products. This is an ex 
cellent way of insuring that the dis 
tributor salesmen will have knowledge 
and enthusiasm about the product they 
are trying to sell. 

One training program adopted by 
several leading manufacturers, is not 
only for training distributors’ sales 
men. but also for offering training 





boloy Co., Detroit, provides a set of sales training films 4§ 

well as slide film projector, and in booklets tells how to use the 

material to best advantage. The well-designed demonstration 
kit at right, in a compact case, is for a Jacobs Chuck 
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Electrical Output, a yardstick of industrial expansion: 


Power generation continues to increase most rapidly in South-Southwest 
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market as the most productive sales territory for all 


coverage you need for lines of industrial and power equipment. 


ca italizin our Because SPI covers problems, conditions and 
p g y U interests specifically related to the South and South- 


west, it is the basic publication for cultivating sales 


Southern opportunity in this surging 19-state region. SPI’s readership is 


unapproached by any other publication in the field. 

Use SPI to reach the buying power in over 10,000 

SOUTHER been Southern and Southwestern industrial, utility and 
INDU large service plants. With SPI on your 1950 schedule, 

you will get the dominant coverage you need for 

fully capitalizing your sales opportunities in this 


great and rapidly expanding industrial empire. 


Southern Power and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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MODERN MATERIALS 


DLING 





OPENS THE DOOR 


TO THE 


KEY MATERIALS 
HANDLING BUYERS 


Who Are They? 


MMH goes directly to the 
21,016 dey materials handling 
executives. Its high-quality 
selective circulation is guaran- 
teed 100% request. Strong 
publisher control restricts cir- 
culation to executives who buy 
or influence the buying of 
handling equipment. As a 
result MMH quality coverage 
of the largest most active mar- 
ket for materials handling 
advertisers is as close to 100% 
as is humanly possible to make 
it and deep it. 


3! /: readers 
3 per copy 
THE HIGHEST READERSHIP 
IN ITS FIELD! 


Because MMH shows man- 
ufacturers how to move more 
materials better, safer, faster at 
lower cost, it has almost twice 
the number of materials han- 
dling readers per copy than 
any of the general trade mag- 
azines. 


TO SELL YOUR PRODUCT— 
TELL YOUR PRODUCT STORY 
IN 


MODERN MATERIALS 


HANDLING 


795 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Send Now for Data Book 


courses to the distributors’ custom- 
ers. The manufacturer has available 
moving picture films or still films, 
which may be obtained either by the 
distributor to show his customers, or 
directly by the customer through the 
distributor. Or the manufacturer may 
have public relations and technical 
men to present the films and conduct 
meetings and clinics with the custom- 
ers men at the customer's own plant. 
Some manufacturers offer training 
courses at their own plants to selected 
personnel from the distributor’s cus- 
tomers. 

1. Demonstration Kits. While some 
manufacturers have developed attrac- 
tive display kits, sample cases, and 
demonstration models, considerably 
more can be done in this field. Even 
with industrial items such as nuts, 
bolts, and cutting 
gages, machinery, and other equip- 
ment, brightly plated samples, or 
models, attractively mounted in suit- 
able, lined cases, can add much to the 
effectiveness of the item’s presenta 
tion to the prospective purchaser. 


screws, tools. 


For small items, such as fasteners, 
for instance, sheet metal screws, the 
kit should be maintained with a suf- 
ficient quantity of actual samples 
which are expendable for trial in the 
customer’s operation. 

Actual stock samples of larger tools 
can be carried in efficiently designed 
cases for carrying and displaying, or 
demonstrating, and cut-away models 
and small operating models of larger 
equipment add effectiveness to the 
salesman’s presentation. 

5. Cooperative Local Advertising. 
This is a subject which is open to 
much discussion, of course. Many 
manufacturers who have national dis- 
tribution feel that they have alto- 
gether too many distributors to at- 
tempt to engage in any cooperative 
local advertising. On the other hand, 
many suppliers are willing to pay all 
or part of the cost, both production 
and space, for ads in local papers, 
chamber of commerce, or purchasing 
agents publications, as well as in some 
cases in technical society bulletins, 
when the ad is devoted exclusively to 
their products. 

The manufacturers should always 
be willing to cooperate to the extent 
of furnishing electrotypes for such ad- 
vertising as the distributor may wish 
to do on his own. These electrotypes 
or, in some cases, complete plates, or 
newspaper mats, should be furnished 
free of charge rather than sending a 
retouched photograph from which the 
distributor will have to have his own 
engraving made. 

The more effective help a distrib- 
utor can get, the more advertising he 
will do. 


Some suppliers have found it de. 
sirable to take space in the classified 
section of the various telephone direc. 
tories, entirely at their own cost. jn 
order to have the ad exclusively de. 
voted to them. In other cases they are 
willing to pay for a national trade. 
mark ad, and the distributor assumes 
the obligation for listing his nay 

6. Novelties. There are all kinds of 
advertising novelties on the market, 
running in cost from a fraction of a 
cent apiece to several dollars. These 
are all valuable, particularly when 
they can be furnished in sufficient 
quantities to blanket the field. On 
the other hand, many suppliers, par- 
ticularly at Christmas, furnish more 
expensive novelties, which are to be 
given to individuals who are import- 
ant factors in influencing the pur. 
chase of the manufacturer's products. 


Free Matches 


One of the commonest of the give. 
away items, of course, is book 
matches. In most cases it is felt these 
should be offered to the distributor 
on a share-the-cost basis. provided, of 
course, the distributor’s imprint is 
given a prominent place on the cover. 
If the distributor’s imprint is not 
prominent, the matches should be fur- 
nished gratis. 

The cost to the distributor of 
matches bought in this manner varies 
considerably. In some cases the manu- 
facturer shares the cost; in other 
cases, he merely gives the distributor 
the advantage of the price he gets in 
buying in large quantities. 

One of the most effective novelties 
that we have used is a mechanical 
pencil which we obtain from one of 
our major suppliers. This pencil con- 
tains a plastic model of one of the 
manufacturer’s products over the 
eraser end, and we obtain them on a 
share-the-cost basis. 

Among the various types of novel. 
ties which we have used, furnished in 
some cases gratis by our suppliers, 
and at other times throughout the 
year on a share-the-cost basis, are 
wallets, pocket secretaries, desk ther- 
mometers, desk calendars, desk cig: 
arette boxes, small metal six-inch 
scales, sometimes with a clip making 
ing them serviceable as a depth gage. 
more substantial folding rules which 
also serve as protractors, note p2ds, 
blotters, pocket diaries, playing cards. 
calendars. and decimal equivalent 
charts. 

In our own case we also have oul 
own calendar, which has been stand- 
ardized for many years, and is recog: 
nized and demanded by our custom: 
ers. It is one of the most popular ad- 
vertising-sales promotion items, and 
as necessary now as our letter head. 

Among the popular items for te h- 
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ancient volcano in Le Puy en Velay, France. In feudal 
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Advertisers who sell construction 
equipment, materials and services 
place their sales messages in Con- 
struction Digest to concentrate on 
their specific market in the rich Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio region. Reaching 
over 8500 key men, Construction 
Digest is the bi-weekly news magoa- 
tine for this area. 

Every year more than one billion 


dollars is spent on public works in this 
tri-state market. No other three ad- 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


215 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY. . 


For nearly four decades, MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY has helped keep the 
$7,000,000,000 Industry which it serves 
on a profitable course. It has kept key 
men informed of the now developments 
and better practices . . . has imparted 
“know how" which helped them meet 
the challenge of production through 


years of wor and peace 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinois indiana Ohio Public Work 












jacent states in the nation have built, 
or are building, more good roads and 
bridges. 


Engineers, contractors, public works 
officials and strip mine executives are 
increasingly active in the buyer's 
market . . . are ready prospects for 
a!l products and services. Construc- 
tion Digest offers more effective ad- 
vertising at less cost than any other 
publication of its kind. 









Indianapolis 





Audited Since 1929 


THIS INDUSTRY IS ONE OF THE BIGGEST IN THE WORLD. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY'S circulation is SUB 
STANTIAL. Every subscription is verified by card 
for correctness of title and products produced 
Reader confidence is reflected by an average 
renewal percentage of 69.14% 

You can do a real selling job sinale-handedly 
through MILK PLANT MONTHLY. Reach plant 


Milk Plant Monthly 


327 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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owners and key men in the up-and-doing plants 
who are always on the lookout for new equipment 
and materials and whose recommendations make 
SALES for advertisers 

Concrete Results hold MILK PLANT MONTHLY 
advertisers 
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nical men are various types of slide 
rule type selectors showing speeds 
and feeds, or other types of specilica- 
tion. 

Another inexpensive and effective 
advertising and sales promotion item 
which is very popular with us, and | 
imagine with most dealers, are the 
little “pay-envelope” sized envelopes 
furnished by many suppliers, usual. 
ly free and with the distributor’s im- 
print, for shipping broken package 
quantities or small items. 

7. Direct Mail. This is becoming an 
increasingly important factor, at least 
with us. Many manufacturers offer 
different types of direct mail materi- 
al to their dealers, but more could 
be done in the matter of having an or- 
ganized mailing program and helping 
the distributor to use it effectively. 
Merely furnishing sheets which are 
“suitable for enclosing with mail- 
ings,” or envelope stuffers, does not 
insure that they will be used intelli- 
gently, or that a definite mailing cam 
paign will be made. 

If a manufacturer wants his dis 
tributor to make the most effective 
use of his mailing pieces, he should 
set up a definite program and make 
it easy for the distributor to do so. 
Some suppliers are doing an out- 
standing job in this respect. They set 
up a complete year’s program; give 
the distributor a portfolio showing all 
of the pieces, and the mailing dates; 
take the distributor’s order, and send 
him the material one month in ad- 
vance of each mailing, all imprinted 
and ready to go. 

In setting up a program like this it 
should be planned to have the mail- 
ing piece properly imprinted with the 
dealer’s standard imprint, and also 
the postal indicia “Section 552 PL 
&R” should be included on the pieces 
to enable the distributor to take ad 
vantage of bulk mailing permits. If 
a distributor has a permit for mailing 
without stamps, or reply card permit. 
this should be printed on the mailing 
pieces. 

If the mailing pieces are fancy selt- 
mailers, they should come properly 
folded and sealed. We have found 
from experience that sealing a self 
mailer with a precancelled postage 
stamp is a messy job, and causes the 
various pieces to stick together tre 
quently, since usually the stamp is put 
on in approximately the same spot on 
each piece. 

As already mentioned, if a mailing 
program is made available to a dis 
tributor and made easy for him to 
use, he is going to use it much more 
effectively. 

A manufacturer can often supple 
ment the distributor’s own mailings 
by using the distributor’s mailing 
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jist, and making mailings of his own. 
[n all such mailings the distributor in 
each area should be properly identi- 
fied by having his imprint on the 
mailing pieces going into his terri- 
tory. In making such mailings the 
manufacturer should see that each 
of the distributor’s salesmen also gets 
a copy of every mailing which is 
made. with a notation to the effect 
that this mailing has gone out to the 
salesman customers. 


Too Much Volume 





Not only is this an excellent way of 
helping to stimulate the market for 
the manufacturer’s product, and pav- 
ing the way for the distributor's sales- 
men, but it also helps the distributor in 
another way, since no distributor with 
any number of lines could possibly 
handle the volume if all of his sup- 
pliers tried to give him a complete 
mailing program. Even if he could, 
the frequency of the mailings arriv- 
ing on the prospect’s desk from one 
source might tend to defeat their pur- 


pose. 
















Manufacturers can do much to give 
their distributors information on the 
methods of using the various bulk 
mailing rates; telling them about 
\ddressograph systems, etc. 










In our own case we have a McBee 
Key-sort file card system for our 
mailing list, which enables us to take 
a quick count to know how many let- 
ters we must run if we are going to 
make our own mailing. We also have 
1 60-selector Addressograph system, 
which enables us to maintain our 
complete mailing list on only one set 
of plates, and yet select whichever 
classification we wish. Undoubtedly 
many more distributors would make 
use of these facilities if the advantages 
were explained to them. 

















Room to Improve 





é. Display Material. This is one of 
the fields in which there could be im- 
provement. Some suppliers do have 
good window display materials in the 
form of complete displays, which can 
be set up in the window, and then dis- 
mantled and shipped to other loca- 
tions. However, there could be more 
of these displays available, and they 
should be made up in sections so that 
they can be easily handled, crated and 
shipped from one distributor to an- 
other, or between the several branches 
of one distributor. They should be so 
desivned in panels, or sections that 
dist: butors having different sized 
windows could use only part of the 
display if desirable. 
















There could also be more and bet- 
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METALWORKING INDUSTRY 


FACTS: Every month some 131,000 important individuals in metalworking 


read MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK . . . the READ book of the industry. 
These men include 31,390 in the administrative group . . . 25,480 engineering 
personnel . . . and 63,960 production men such as works managers, superin- 
tendents, etc. . . . an average of 4.9 readers per plant in the 27,021 metal- 
working plants which are reached every month. Circulation is CAA audited. 
Since 1906, MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK has effectively carried the 
advertising messages of many leading manufacturers: to the metalworking in- 
dustry . . . can also tell your story to this carefully selected audience with 


“buy-ability.”’ 


RESULTS: Quotes from letters sent to us by advertisers: 

“You might be interested in knowing that the number of inquiries which 
we have received in the last six months from MACHINE and TOOL BLUE 
BOOK is greater than any inquiries we have received from any other magazine 
reaching the metal working trade. We are pleased with the response that 
this magazine has produced. Of these inquiries fully 50% have been con- 


verted into actual sales.’ 6 


‘1 thought perhaps you’d like to hear 
from your advertisers when they get re- 
sults. Mr. Roofe informs me that he is 
getting excellent results from the BLUE 
BOOK. His replies came from a wide 
territory, principally from the chief manu- 
facturing districts. of the United States.”’ 


Machine and Too 


3EUS gy 


A DIGEST OF tHE METAL Weaning weestey 2 


“Since the first of the year, the number 
of inquiries from the BLUE BOOK have 
not quite equalled that of other publica- 
tions but — more important — exactly 
75% of the inquiries have resulted in 
orders. The quality of the inquiries, 
therefore, proves to be far more im- 
portant than quantity.” 


Write for full details on the market you 
can reach profitably and economically 
through MACHINE and TOOL BLUE 
BOOK. 


A HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 


A HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 


55 W. Forty Second St. 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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cleats to cameras 


winches to watches 











ter floor displays made available to 
the distributor. Many suppliers today 
do furnish counter cards, but while 
these are attractive and desirable, 
they are not the answer, and too many 
of them merely clutter up the counters 
and shelves. A good display could*be 
routed around from one distributor 
to another, and the distributor, by 
planning his campaign, could take ad- 
vantage of all the different displays 
of his different suppliers. 


Attractive Package 


While it may not technically be a 
“dealer-help” in the sense of some of 
the items already listed, the problem 
of packaging is one which distribu- 
tors and manufacturers are starting 
to discuss, and considerable progress 
is being made in designing attractive 
packages even for such prosaic in- 
dustrial items as taps and diés, 
chucks, gauges, and even nuts, bolts, 
and screws. Certainly the matter of 
more attractive packaging, and better 
labelling of packages, is an advertis- 
ing-sales-promotion consideration. 

Another seldom-used means of co- 
operation is for the manufacturer to 
work with the distributor when he 
puts on a big industrial show with 
displays of various types of equip- 
ment which he represents. Most manu- 
facturers would without question co- 
operate fully by furnishing stock ma- 





chines and representatives at such 
shows. 

All of the foregoing distributor 
helps are available to some extent 
from most suppliers, but considerably 
more could be done to make effec. 
tive use of these various sales promo. 
tion ideas. One thing which I believe 
would be helpful would be for a closer 
contact between the sales, mer: han- 
dising, and advertising heads of the 
manufacturing concerns, and the dis. 
tributor organization. The manufac. 
turers in many cases have regular 
salesmen of their own, or other repre. 
sentatives who contact the distributor 
regularly, but these men are not usual- 
ly trained advertising or sales promo. 
tion men. 

In many cases the manufacturers’ 
advertising departments, and _ their 
advertising agencies have no con- 
tact whatsoever with the distribu- 
tors: are not too familiar with 
what a distributor’s setup is; who, 
what, and how large or how small the 
distributor’s customers are; and go 
ahead and design advertising materi- 
al with little idea of how the distribu- 
tors will be able to use it. If these men 
could go out in the field and visit 
some of their distributors and get an 
idea of what the distributors wanted 
and were able to use, undoubtedly a 
much more effective program of dis- 
tributor cooperation could be de- 
veloped. 





(Continued from page 64) 


Step 1: Analyze your prewar sales 
and your present sales by areas. 

Step 2: 

A. Calculate the number of plants 
that comprise your potential market. 

B. Divide the plants by areas and 
by industries. 

For this purpose use: 

1. Your own sales records 

2. Government statistics 

3. Association statistics 

4. Market data provided by pub- 
lications 

5. Any other sources 

Step 3: Establish sales and adver- 
tising quotas for each area. 

For this purpose use your own sales 
and advertising records plus market 
data from the government, associa- 
tions, publications and other sources. 
This market analysis will enable you 
to: 

1. Plan to get the most effective 
and economical advertising and sales 
coverage. 

2. Put your finger on your weak 
and strong spots by industries and by 
trading areas. 


Gather Market Analysis Information 


3. Calculate accurate sales quotas 
for your salesmen—and your dis- 
tributors, if you sell through dis- 
tributors. 

4. Detect geographical shifts in 
your markets and rearrange your 
sales and advertising for proper cover- 
age. 

5. ‘Place your salesmen, your ware- 
houses, and your branch plants in the 
most strategic locations. 

6. Plot your sales territories so that 
the sales load is distributed most 
economically and effectively. 

7. Determine the amount of acver- 
tising and sales effort justified by 
each industry and each area. 

In short, market analysis will show 
you how to increase the productivity 
of the dollars you invest in advertis- 
ing and selling. 


Merrill Joins Eagle-Picher 


Harwood F. Merrill, former editor of 
Modern Industry, has been appointed 
vice-president of Eagle-Picher Sales Co., 
Cincinnati, and general manager of the 
company’s paint and varnish division. 
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reach BOTH top management and middle management 


With 55,000 executive readers equally divided 799%, of American manufacturing,* is why 
between top executives to approve the prod- successful and experienced advertisers selling 
uct and middle executives to recommend the — to industry use this basic publication. Only 
product, Modern Industry gives the perfect Modern Industry gives this completely balanced 
double exposure. That, plus the coverage of industrial coverage. 

32,038 leading plants, when the new census * If you would like a complimentary copy of MI’s analysis 
shows that only 29,298 are responsible for of the new census of manufacturers, write today. 


Total distribution over . 55,000 copies per month. 


PUBLISHED BY MAGAZINES OF INDUSTRY INC. 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Packing and Packaging Advertisers 
For Domestic and Export Shipping 


The newly expanded monthly mech- 
anized freight handling and packag- 
ing section of Traffic World represents 
new marketing opportunities in selling 
the nation’s shippers; and more spe- 
cifically, the men in the shipper com- 
panies «ho are the directors of 
shipping in American Industry. An 
additional coverage factor is cultiva- 
tion of the claim agents of the trans- 
portation companies who are in a 
position to “build up” or “tear down” 
shipping supplies and equipment com- 


. . . / 
ing under their scrutiny. 


Without obligation to you, let us 
send latest data and copies of recent 
issues of Traffic World containing this 
packaging section on domestic ship- 
ping. 

Another of the weekly issues of 
Traffic World each month carries a 
special section on Export Shipping— 
an ideal spot for export packing and 
export packaging advertisers. We'll 
gladly include information on this new 
market opportunity also. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


CHICAGO NEW 


418 S. Market St. 122 €. 
Wabash 2-2882 Oregon 


YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. 


42nd St. 815 Washington Bldg. 
9-3188 Sterling 7325 











SORPLOL 
RECORD 





Brings Buyers and Sellers 
of Surplus Industrial 
Equipment Together 
Quickly 


SURPLUS RECORD is the proverbial “shortest 
distance" between buyers and sellers of surplus 
machinery and equipment—through the 23,000 
copies which make a monthly beeline to manu- 
facturing plants. Here 60,000 top operating and 
purchasing executives use SURPLUS RECORD 


as their reference “bible” because ... . 


For 25 years SURPLUS RECORD has served 
as the guide to available surplus machine tools, 
power plant and electrical equipment. If your 
production or sales department has a surplus 
disposal problem, SURPLUS RECORD offers the 
most economical outlet—anywhere. You'll get 
the lowest ad cost—and the biggest return in 


sales 


NORPLOWV RECORD CONOAES & RidtON 


The Magazine of Used 


and Rebuilt Machinery 
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Monsanto Ad Budget 


(Continued from Page 56) 


and methods of traveling the dis. 
tance, and have included the actual 
costs of operating the project, then 
you have all of the facts for demon. 
strating to management that your ad- 
vertising program is not an “expense” 
appropriation but a sound “invest. 
ment” in building the company’s sales 
capacity. 

Proving the value of advertising 
often is complicated or made impos. 
sible because we are not exactly sure 
of what we expect the advertising to 
do. Again the “task method” simpli. 
fies the proof because we are forced 
to determine in advance where we ex- 
pect to travel. 

When the need for setting up a 
budget on the task or objective meth. 
od comes up, you may be guided by 
a procedure now used for the third 
straight year at Monsanto. The pro- 
cedure is simple, effective and most 
of all fact-revealing. 

First, get all the data available on 
your products—and their markets. 
This should include the areas where 
your product can be used, the known 
preferences of the people, the factors 
that will indicate if demand is likely 
to rise or fall. Find out what your 
product is used for, what industries 
use it, how many similar industries 
exist. 

Try to discover the present volume 
of the market in which you are sell. 
ing. One source of such information 
is the country’s official list of exports 
and imports. 

When you have gathered as much 
information on markets as you can 
get with the help of your export di- 
rectors and overseas sales representa- 
tives determine your objectives—de- 
fine just what you expect your adver- 
tising to accomplish. 

It is not too difficult to accurately 
measure the cost of reaching an ob- 
jective if you'll find out and then 
study a few basic elements. I've 
learned that the best way to do this 
job is to make a simple chart. Down 
the left side list the areas or countries 
with which you are concerned. Op- 
posite each, put down: 

l. The sales volume for the past 
year. 

2. Major products sold, in order of 
importance, along with dollar volume. 

3. Any abnormal factors that might 
materially influence the market. 

1. Important facts received from 
field reports. 

5. The sales for your industry if 
possible. 

6. Your sales forecast. 

7. A well defined objective. 
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[hen across the top of your paper 
list all of the acceptable media reach- 
ing ea h country or area, whether you 
are using them or not. 

Now you are prepared to do some 
careful and serious studying. By pro- 
iecting your market facts and adver- 
tising objective against media circu- 
lation figures and their costs, you're 
finally able to determine the amount 
of money you think will be necessary 
to accomplish your predetermined 
task. Likely you'll find that what you 
had felt like spending had nothing to 
do with the problem. You'll find out 
what you need to spend in order to 
reach your objective. And that is 
what counts. 

If you will carefully follow this 
simple system you will have an intelli- 
gent and sound understanding of 
what you will need to reach your ob- 
jective. Furthermore, you'll have the 
factual story to help convince your 
management that you know where 
you re going and how to get there. 

To keep our world trade at today’s 
level and thus maintain our high 
standard of living at home, we must 
lo a better and more extensive over- 
seas advertising job. Last year we 
spent not more than $50,000,000 in 
advertising to a $12 billion foreign 
market. This is the largest single 
business in America and one with an 
ilmost unlimited potential. 

This $50,000,000 figure should be 
i revelation, particularly in view of 
the size and scope of the market. It 
shows how inadquately we are adver- 
tising what we have to sell abroad. 
lf you still like to think in terms of 
percentage, this is less than half of 
me per cent of the sales dollar. 

In terms of the job to be done, the 
umount is still weaker—because in 
the foreign market you have a greater 
ob of education, less concentrated in- 
lustry, and a much tougher job of 
persuasion. The foreign market is 
big and its future potential is enor- 
mous. Our budgets should be veared 
to the job of selling U.S. products in 


i vast and largely undeveloped 
market. 

If budgets are generally too low. 
this is our fault and it can be cor- 


rected. Management can’t be very im- 
pressed when we simply ask for a 
handout based on a flat percentage of 
sales. We must first prove to our- 
selves that we know where we're go- 
Ing ; 


id how we can get there. If we 
do this with carefully defined objec- 
tives backed up with market and 
media facts and data on costs. you 
can be reasonably certain your man- 
agement will back you up—and you 
both will be rewarded with improved 
sales and earnings. 
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MEAN 
EDITORIAL PLANNING 
AND READER PREFERENCE 


Mechanization, the magazine of modern 
coal, has a consistent record in advertising 
gains which is in direct contrast to national 
trends as reported through August 1949. 


The reason is basic, Mechanization is first in 
editorial coverage of the coal industry. Its 
features are operational and factual. Read- 
ers can sink their teeth in this type of 
editorial meat. Their preference shows de- 
cisively in all recently published, audited 
readership surveys. 


Your advertising dollar will therefore go 
further in Mechanization because it reaches 
more responsive readers . . . will be seen. . 
and wil be read. 
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MECHANIZATION, INC. 


MUNSEY BLDG. WASHINGTON 4 DC 


CHICAGO 






NEW YORK 





PITTSBURGH 















PUBLISHERS OF: MECHANIZATION, UTILIZATION AND MECHANNUAL 














Modern Today 
-obsolete 


Tomorrow 





Important as current practices and equipment are, it is not enough for 
engineers to merely keep informed on what is modern now. 





The engineer who would add to his stature and increase his responsibili- 
ties must keep informed on developments in-the-making. 


Then, and then only, is it possible for him to penetrate the realm of trends 
and get some idea of the probable practices of tomorrow. 


But developments in-the-making come quietly, and without fanfare. Even 
without trumpeting headlines. 


Exploring those possibilities further for the purpose of evaluating their 
practicability takes place when fellow engineers join in the exploring and the 
developing and applying. 


Thus a nebulous idea gets the benefit of the experiences and skills of other 
engineers ... many other engineers when the idea is subjected to the co- 
operative objectives of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


New and significant developments emerging from these intensive co- 
operative efforts, and from contributing sources, are the kind of material 
which appears in the A.S.M.E. monthly publication, MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


Approximately 30,000 engineers and industrial executives of high calibre, 
and aspiring to higher responsibilities, are now being served by MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERING. 


And that places MECHANICAL ENGINEERING high as a means of 
reaching the high market potentiality these approximately 30,000 men repre- 
sent in terms of industrial equipment, and the parts and materials that are 
désigned into the equipment. 
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Published Monthly by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 














MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Membership Guarantees 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Reader Quality Chicago Office: 400 W. Madison St 

















Also publishers of A.S.M.E. Mechanico! 
Catalog and Directory (annual 
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NIAA News 


National Headquarters, |776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Bernard H. Dolan, president 
Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Media Back NIAA in Two Major Promotions 


Putman Co-Sponsors Movie 
to Show Management How 


Ad Campaigns Paid Off 


New YorK—A color motion picture 
designed to show top management the 
results of outstanding industrial adver- 
tising campaigns will be sponsored 
jointly by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association and Putman Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 

NIAA President Bernard Dolan an- 
nounced that the board of directors has 
accepted an invitation from Putman to 
co-sponsor the film, which will feature 
the accomplishments of past winners of 
the annual Putmen award for the best 
industrial advertising campaign. 

Award winners, who are top manage- 
ment men themselves, will be ap- 
proached to play their own roles in the 
motion picture. Scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1950, it will be available for 
showings to management groups, sales 
managers’ associations and service 
groups throughout the country. 

The film also will be sent to local 
NIAA chapters for showing to members 


and will be offered to advertising man- 
agers and their agencies for showing to 
budget-controlling executives within the 
company. 

Mr. Dolan is in the process of ap- 
pointing an NIAA committee to work 
with Putman in producing the film, on 
which work will begin almost im- 
mediately. Declaring that the film will 
be documentary and factual, he said: 

“The purpose of the film is to pro- 
vide convincing demonstrations to top 
management that industrial advertising 
can, and does, play an important part 
in selling products and services to in- 
dustry and in making such selling more 
effective and economical.” 


Hitchens to Assist Wiley 


Robert C. Hitchens, former advertis- 
ing program director and copy chief of 
Radio Station WNAO, Raleigh, N. C.., 
has been appointed assistant to NIAA 
Executive Secretary Blaine G. Wiley. 

Mr. Hitchens, a graduate of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri. was once associated with 
Station WEEK, operated by Oklahoma 
Publishing Co.. Peoria, Ill., where he 
worked on several industrial advertis- 
ing accounts. 





HOW INDUSTRIAL SALES can boost productivity was discussed by Col. Wil- 

lard Chevalier (center), executive assistant to the president, McGraw-Hill Publish- 

ing Co., New York, at a meeting of the Pittsburgh Industrial Advertising Council. 

He was welcomed by Al Tyfeld, advertising manager, Copperweld Steel Co., (left), 
and Robert Myers, president, IAC. 
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‘Wall Street Journal’ 
Gives $68,000 in Ad 
Space to 36 Chapters 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


Eastern Editor 


New YorK—An educational cam- 
paign to sell top-management on the 
benefits of industrial advertising will be 
launched in the Wall Street Journal in 
the next several weeks by the 36 local 
chapters of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

Without cost to NIAA or its chapters, 
the Wall Street Journal will run a series 
of 36 insertions on industrial advertis- 
ing. which will appear approximately 
every other week. Each of these ads, 
measuring two-thirds of a page, or 124 
x 16 39”, will be prepared and plated 
by a different, local NIAA chapter. 

The campaign was announced by 
Schuyler Hopper. president, Schuyler 
Hopper Co., industrial advertising 
agency, and chairman of the NIAA com- 
mittee on industrial advertising effective- 
ness, 

Plans call for each chapter to submit 
three ads or layouts to the NIAA com- 
mittee on industrial advertising ef- 
fectiveness. One of these will be se- 
lected by a sub-committee. The selected 
ad or layout, subject to its final ap- 
proval by the national executive com- 
mittee (which will consider it merely 
to see that it does not conflict with 
NIAA policies) will then be returned 
to the local chapter for finished art 
work, typography, engraving and plat- 
ing. The finished plate will then be 
sent to the Wall Street Journal for in- 
sertion. 

Each ad will carry in small type the 
following paragraph: 

“This message—one of a series by 
members of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association—is published by 
the Wall Street Journal to create a 
wider understanding of industrial ad- 
vertising and the contribution it is 
making to American industry. Reprints 
of this message are available in limited 
quantities. Address: Advertising Depart- 
ment. Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad 
Street. New York 4.” 

The cost of reprints will be paid by 
the newspaper. Business papers and gen- 
eral news magazines will be asked to co- 
operate by reprinting as many of the 
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ads as they care to in their own pub- 
lications, 

“It is generally agreed.” Mr. Hopper 
said, “that year in and year out. the 
most serious problem confronting NIAA 
members is the lack of understanding 
on the part of top-management as to 
the Importance to their respective com 
panies of good industrial advertising 

“Now for the first time in its history 
NLAA has an extraordinary opportunity 
to do something about this problem 
Properly handled, we can do more dur 


ing the coming year to improve this 
situation than weve been able to do in 
the 30-odd years of the association's ex 
istence 


“In effect. we have been handed, with 
no strings attached. an advertising bud 





AT MARYLAND Industrial Marketers annual outing, held 
this year at Annapolis Road’s Club, Annapolis (above, left) 
Slim Donahue, gales manager, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
Baltimore, tees off, under the watchful eyes of Tom Treadwell, 
Architectural Record, New York, and Gordon Hargreaves and 
Jim Miller, both of Newsweek, New York. (Above, right) 
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AT FIRST MEETING of the 1949-’50 season (above) 47 members of the Toronto, 
Ont. chapter attended. At left: Panel speakers were (from left) Harry Standing, 
Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine Canada, Ltd., Toronto; W. Hewitt, National Business 
Publications, Ltd., Gardenvale, P. Q.; and Albert Jarvis, president, Albert Jarvis, 
Ltd., Toronto, who spoke on cooperation in relations of agency, client and publisher. 


get ot SO8B.000 lor thre sole purpose of 
educating top-management.” 


In a prepared message which Mr. 


Hoppers committee will send to all 
NLAA chapters, it is pointed out that the 
Wall Street Journal is a complete and 
authoritative business newspaper with a 
daily circulation of 140.725. 

“This project,” the message says, 
“can be of great importance to NIAA 
It is worthy of careful planning and of 
the best efforts and resources of our 
entire organization. Hence, some con- 
trol had to be worked out so that each 
message will do a stout job of improv- 
ing top-management’s understanding of 
its own opportunities in its own com- 
pany to use industrial advertising as a 
profitable sales tool. 

“Every effort should be made to have 
each advertisement planned under the 
main theme. . . . | which is:| helping 
top management see how industrial ad 
vertising. in various forms. can perform 


worth while parts of the sales operation 
faster and at lower cost than doing 
it all with salesmen alone. 

“Topical suggestions will be passed 
along to all chapters to help them get 
started. but no effort will be made to 
master-mind in advance how each chap 
ter shall tell this story. 

“Please pay particular attention to 
the main theme. It sounds like quite a 
mouthful, but the committee believes 
that this opportunity will be of litth 
avail unless it results in helping top 
management see industrial advertising 
in terms of worth while jobs it can do 

“It is strongly felt that there is littl 
to be gained by dramatized slogans ot 
brilliant exhortation, no matter how 
cleverly devised. It is hoped that the 
members of the association will be abl 
to develop a continuing series of ad 
vertisements that will gradually caus 
top management to view advertising ex 
penditures in the same light as capital 





Prize table, set up as incentive for lower scores, is examined 
by Carl Schleunes, Schneidereiths & Sons; Henry Ercke, vice 
president, Van Sant-Dugdale, Baltimore; Mrs. C. M. Bu 
chanan; C. M. Buchanan, vice-president, Van Sant-Dugdal« 
and chairman of the prize committee. Prizes were donated | 

member firms. 
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believed that this purpose can be served 
best by having each and every adver- 
tisement cite at least one instance or ex- 


amp 
“Y our attention is especially directed, 
the committee says, “to an article by 
Julian Boone, which appeared in the 


October issue of INpUSTRIAL MARKET- 
inc, entitled ‘Advertising Doesn't Pay 
Unless You Have a Job for It.’ Mr. 
Boone describes tersely more than a 
dozen examples of how companies use 
advertising in various forms to help 
them arrive more quickly, and at lower 
cost, at pre-determined sales goals.” 

The committee has decided that each 
insertion in the Wall Street Journal 
will be signed or carry the name of the 
chapter that prepared it. 

Five aims that have guided the com- 
mittee’s activities are enumerated as 
follows: 

“a. To develop the industrial adver- 
tising man’s faith in the stature of the 
job advertising can do for his company 
and for him—to raise his sights con- 
cerning his opportunity to help his com- 
pany reduce the cost of doing business. 

“b. To help him work out, with his 
sales executives, important chores for 
idvertising to do, by showing him how 
many advertising men arrive at sound 
and important objectives in their op- 
erations, 

“ce. To help the industrial advertising 
man tell his top management the worth 
while objectives he has developed, so as 
to get its backing. cooperation and 
financial support for each 
again, by collecting examples of how 
other advertising men do this.) 

“d. To help the industrial advertising 
man improve his advertising techniques 
so as to stand a better chance of per- 
forming each task he and his sales de- 


project 


partment have assigned to advertising 
again. by collecting good examples and 
disseminating them to the members. ) 

“e. To help the industrial advertising 
man demonstrate the manner in which 
the results of his advertising match the 
pre-determined and agreed-upon ob- 
jectives, 


The committee emphasized that the 





Help The Copy Chasers 
Select The Industrial 
Ad Man of the Year 


ach year, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s Copy Chasers name the In- 
lustrial Ad Man of the Year. 
You are invited to assist the Copy 
Chasers by sending in your nom- 
ination. But send in more than 
t a nomination—tell why you 
leve your man merits the nod 
hat he has accomplished, and 


Mail your nomination to: Copy 

sers, Industrial Marketing, 100 

E. Ohio St., Chicago, 11, Ilinois. 

Che January, 1950, issue of 

[\ousTRIAL MARKETING will an- 

nce the Copy Chasers’ se- 
on. 
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purpose of the campaign is not to pro- 
mote NIAA or its members but to edu- 
cate top management on the use of in- 
dustrial advertising for more efficient 
selling. Committee members include 
Robert J. Barbour, Bakelite Corp.; Wil- 
liam K. Beard Jr., McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York; Adin L. Davis, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.; 
R. Davison, New Jersey Zine Sales Co.; 
Arthur H. Dix, Conover Mast Publica- 
tions, New York; NIAA President Ber- 
nard Dolan, Peter A. Frasse & Co. 
New York, (ex-officio) ; and Blaine G. 
Wiley, executive secretary of NIAA (ex- 
officio. ) 


Future NIAA President Arrives 
NIAA President Bernard Dolan be- 


came the father of a 7-pound daughter, 
his first child, Oct. 19. 


NIAA Industrial Buying 
Study Gets Last Preview 


New YorkK—The National Industrial 
Advertisers Association’s study of in- 
dustrial buying practices was given a 
final preview by William D. Crelley, 
chairman of the study, at a meeting of 
NIAA’s New York chapter. 

The study, which will be mailed Nov. 
15 to NIAA members who have placed 
orders, shows that the industrial buyer 
investigates an average of 2.7 makes of 
products when he makes a purchase, Mr. 
Crelley said. He gave the first preview 
at the annual NIAA meeting in Buffalo 
last July. 

“Buyers scan every scrap of paper 
they can lay hands on, listen carefully 
to the stories of salesmen, and in gen- 
eral ransack their files for information 
before they buy.” he said. Therein lies 
a moral for sellers, Mr. Crelley sug- 
gested. 

In 60°. of the purchases studied by 
the committee, buyers used one or more 
sources of information to compare 
makes. In 40° of the cases, printed in- 
formation was the basis on which buy- 
ers determined which salesmen to call 
in. Previous satisfactory experiences 
with vendors was the deciding point in 
36.40 of the instances. 


‘Blind Analysis’ Tests 
Sales Aptitude Testing 


Cuicaco—Three “blind analyses” 
were used to demonstrate the accuracy 
of aptitude testing of advertising and 
sales personnel at a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Industrial Advertisers Association. 

The demonstration was staged by 
Jack Klein. president, Klein Institute 
for Aptitude Testing, New York, who ar- 
ranged weeks before the meeting to have 
three industrial advertising executives 
in the Chicago chapter give his aptitude 
test to one employe each. The executives 
sent Mr. Klein the test scores but no 
other hint of the type of job the em- 
ployes were in. 

At the meeting. Mr. Klein interviewed 
the three executives on the speaker's 
stand, asking each to describe his em- 
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NIAA CONFERENCE 
25 Years Ago 


From the November, 1924 issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


NLAA Past President Philip C. 
Gunion said that the policy of 
NIAA, which had just four chap- 
ters, was to build strength by 
promoting the formation and 
growth of additional local indus- 
trial advertisers’ associations. 

Mr. Gunion, advertising man- 
ager, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J., made the state- 
ment in a keynote address at the 
annual national convention Oct. 
13-14 at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel in Chicago. Reporting on an 
earlier joint convention of the 
Associated Business Papers and 
NLAA in London, he said that the 
meeting had stimulated the inter- 
est of British industrial adver- 
tisers, who were planning to form 
an association. 

Industrial exhibits at the con- 
vention numbered more than 200, 
and included all kinds of direct 
mail, from letters and folders to 
broadsides; promotional material, 
including catalogs, handbooks, 
dealer and souvenir material. 
Ezra W. Clark, president of the 
Clark Tructractor Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., was chairman. 

In “NIAA News,” a monthly 
newsletter published for the mem- 
bers of the NIAA, Julius Holl, 
NIAA’s new president and ad 
manager of Link-Belt Co., Chi- 
cago, said: “One of the most im- 
portant changes in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of NIAA was the 
consolidation of all the Industrial 
Advertisers’ Associations into the 
NIAA. In other words, the NIAA 
today is the parent body, and con- 
sists of the Technical Publicity 
Association, Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association, the Cleveland 
Industrial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion and the Milwaukee Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association. All of 
the members of these four associa- 
tions automatically become active 
and associate members of the 


NIAA.” 











ploye’s duties for the first time. At the 
end of the interviews, some 140 Chi- 
cago chapter members were asked to 
open envelopes at their tables—envel- 
opes containing Mr. Klein’s “blind” de- 
scription of the three employes’ jobs on 
the basis of their test results alone. All 
descriptions were correct, 

In a question and answer period, Mr. 
Klein said that his past experience with 
testing showed that mastery of details 
was the one qualification that most ad- 
vertising men have in common. 
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says 


GENE WEDEREIT TUBE TURNS, Inc. 









“It’s a good thing for 






a man to be a member 






of the Association 






representing his 






chosen work. . .” 





and 
here’s why 



















Membership in C 
NIAA gives 
you friendship, \ 
assistance, and " 
cooperation of the tt 
most able industrial ¢ 
advertising and . 
marketing men and 
women in the country! 
The cost is negligible, 
too! Write for the 
complete story today 
.+. there is no obligation. 
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The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number of 
Industrial Marketing went to press: 













, GAS 4g 32.2 
: , 35.4 22.2 
Cc, trial Maintenance CAG-AGE 
indus . - AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 20.8 10.8 
Industrial Maintenance has made GAS GA. AGA. 
available a second color—standard red | a a aaa 
. . . ota irevianion A 6, 5. 4 
only, effective with the November issue. 5 3 
R for the second color will be $100 Gus Conga Shetaten 5438 (4,108 1,298 
. ae . ca . ; 
nate 56s 12-Page Advertising Rate $175 $185 $120 



















extra per insertion. Minimum space for 
color will be 2/9 page unit, and closing 
date for color ads will be the first of the 
month preceding publication. 


More Circulation — More Coverage 


GAS GA. AG.J. 



























In addition to standard 1/9 page ae Gee aw 2 
units, /ndustrial Maintenance will also snes amueene oe me | ( 
accept 7 x 10” ads; 2/3 page ads, 10 x scum ATLANTIC 3s Ci 
9 3/4” or 6 3; 1x14 “ rye full a ecb. Cheunen a aa 
page advertisements 10 x 14 3/4” deep. 8. 80. ConTaal ow 14 a 
Metal Progress & Metals Review W. NO. CENTRAL 815 845193 
; W. SO. CENTRAL 967 846 314 
New rates, effective Jan. 1: Outen 9 (ts a7 
3 pages, per page .............$265 pacene = = ww 
6 pages, per page ............. 299 "—— o_ 
he Sf Freee 240 Cone A 0. =—o 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page OUTSIDE U.S 202 343 242 
] $275 $142.50 $75 | FR TOTAL........5. 6690 5323 2044 
6 255 132.50 68.75 . . . 
12-240 «12750 = 66.25 More Circulation to GAS Executives 
Total space used in Metals Review oe rig ig Clewibuting GAS GA. AGJ 
and Metal Progress in one year will pea aidan las aha 
determine the rate earned. ©. Sete. In Company Same = oS 
b. Pres., V.P., Secy., Treas 1,190 446 160 
National Publisher : oe agp Mgrs eo — 480 
ssistont Supts., Engineers, Mgrs 4) 61 128 
New rates now effective: e. Soles Monagers 380 227 66 fh 
Times ] Page 2 {3 Page 1 2 Page f. Assistant Sales Managers 
] $175 $] 10 $] 10 and Sales Employees 137 133 28 , 
6 . 157 > 195 100 g. All other Gas Employees 363 423 89 ; 
ite ook h. Pipeline Contractors eee 50 | 
12 140 112.50 90 , 
Colors: $60 extra per page, per color. TOTAL CIRCULATION EXCLUSIVELY 
: TO GAS COMPANIES....... ... 5,638 4,108 1,298 a 
ip in Oil in Canada f 
ales Pee 2. Public Service Officials 78 63 35 | 
ives Ne w rates, € ff ctive Jan. ] : 4 3. Ubraries, Schools 59 128 138 } 
lst cover (red and black) flat . .$200 4. Manufacturers, Employees 532 527 125 ' 
ship, Any standard color: 13times 52 times 5. Bottled Gas Operators 187 73 90 : 
“ 2nd cover SS $115 6. Misc. and other dealers 134-336-240 
qa 2 . . c c NS 7. Unclassified 
MG COVET cccccccese LO 115 JENKIN ON 62 37 33 
pa CATO 8. Foreign and Military } 
the tth cover at ee . oe 130 sa 5 85 
triol Colors: second ‘calee, standard red, — TOTAL -+++++ 6,690 5,323 2,044 
ri 2. any ger x S - “ 
4 $30; any other second color, $40. G 6 Months Avg. Misc. Unpaid 403 1,269 «41 
an . ° 
Scientific American TOTAL DISTRIBUTION, 6 Mo. Avg. 7,332 6,555 2,495 
and New rates. effective Jan. 1: add SOURCE: ar PUBLISHER'S REPORTS AND CCA STATEMENT 
try! I aati 1 Page 9/3 Page 1/3 Page a or six months ending June 30, 1949. 
| $1,000 $700 $360 os 
ible, 6 950 665 340 ~ 
the 12 900 630 325 ; asounet 
PANY D 
day World Markets — EACHES MOR A. SotcaTiO NS ECOMBINE “a 
‘ a R Ti 
ion _ New rates now effective: | THAN THE MOxT T “ THOUSAND CIRC N45 
. Times 50”Pg. 30”Pg. 1% Page 14 Page wm gird PE se WERE 
g g. Yo Page 14 Pag ADVERTISIN F WHA ING 
$250 $160 $140 $80 ESS — ADVERTIS 
$2! g $ g ARE L pies MORE TION 
6 230 140 120 70 HY GAS Now CARE GAS PUBLICA 
12 200 «120 ~=—«110 65 THATS SUE THAN ANY OF 
lhe weekly printed edition of World ° 
ate > will be changed to a weekly Publication Office © 198 S. Alvarado Street, Los Angeles 4, California 
Opecia Market Letter sent to sub- 
seribers by first class mail every Mon- ADVERTISING — — ee — 
IN day, except the first Monday of each Ones 8 4 ic . seeds SOR — tc 
month when the regular monthly publi- i ee 
cation will appear. 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 
& 





FINDS HELP... 





.. . in Buying Information 


Mr. C. J. Zuercher of Zuercher Labora- 
tories, Milwaukee, Wisconsin helps his 
clients to select equipment for processing 
beverage products. 

In this work he finds MceGRAW-HILL 
PRE-FILED FOOD INDUSTRIES CAT- 
ALOGS a great help in locating needed 
product information. 

“As we recommend to clients, the equip- 
ment best suited for processing the prod- 
ucts which we formulate for them and 
often have occasion to order such equip- 
ment for them, we find FOOD INDUS. 
TRIES CATALOGS very helpful” says 
Mr. Zuercher. 

Ask for details on how your company’s 
product information can be pre-filed in 
FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS where 
it will be referred to constantly by men 


like Mr. Zuercher. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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By MARGARET C. LUCAS 





STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES IN 
MARKET RESEARCH 


(By Robert Ferber. Published 1949, 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
942 pages. Price $6.) 


If the mean, median and sigma are 
your working tools, here is a wealth of 
material for engrossed and concentrated 
hours at home. “Statistical Techniques 
in Market Research” was designed for 
marketing students and analysts, to pre- 
sent in the “simplest non-technical man- 
ner possible” the best and newest sta- 
tistical techniques. 

According to the author, statistical 
theory has far outdistanced practice, and 
as a result, researchers are employing 
old, and at times incorrect, statistical 
methods in market studies which cause 
unnecessary expenditures of time, labor 
and money. This book brings out the 
newer, more powerful procedures that 
are available for more accurate, re- 
liable results . . . obtainable at less cost. 

The book is broken down into four 
major parts; introductory concepts, 
sampling theory, sampling applications 
and multivariate and correlation meth- 
ods. Greatest space is devoted to 
sampling and correlation. This reviewer, 
who just managed to clear the hurdle 
of college statistics, found the excel- 
lent introduction in Chapters 1 and 2, 
“Statistics and Market Research” and 
“Elementary Concepts” a clear road to 
Part 2. “An Outline of Sampling 
Theory;” Part 3, “Sampling Theory in 
Application” (which includes problems 
of the sample bias) and Part 4, “Mul- 
tivariate and Correlation Methods.” 

The appendix looks like the best we've 
ever seen in a statistical book, with 9 
pages of bibliography, and the balance 
of 90-odd given over to miscellaneous 
statistical procedure, mathematical de- 
rivations, formulas used in the book, and 
tables. 


PRACTICAL EXPORTING 


(By Philip MacDonald. Published 
1949, by Ronald Press Co., New York. 


355 pages. Price $4.) 


Sending your product to market (for- 
eign) may be harder than you think, 
or easier, but the facts are before you 
when Mr. MacDonald’s book tells you 
how to go about a job of exporting. 

The author starts from scratch, by 
taking a company that has a domestic 
market and wants to sell abroad. Step 
number one is formation of an export 
department. Following this, with dif- 
ferent types of export departments, the 


oks 








reader expands overseas, learns about 
available information sources and how 
to use them, sales terms and their mean 
ings. 

Two chapters are devoted to market- 
ing technique, including the cablegram 
and the use of cablese (where “bills of 
lading” turn into bladings”’), code mes- 
sages, and a discussion of letters 
samples and advertising methods. 

Government controls are studied, as 
well as marine insurance, finance, 
credits and collections. The book winds 
up with a single typical transaction all 
the way through, from the foreign buy- 
ers inquiry to payment and delivery, 
with facsimiles of the necessary docu- 
ments. All essential steps in the trans. 
action are illustrated or specifically 
described. 


STANDARDS AND LABELS 
FOR CONSUMERS’ GOODS 


(By Jesse V. Coles. Published 1949, 
by Ronald Press Co., New York. 556 
pages. Price $5.) 


Industrial marketers, especially those 
dealing with a product that is both in- 
dustrial and consumer, or marketers who 
need to know more about labeling, 
grading and standardizations in buying, 
selling or manufacturing, will find this 
a good source book. 

Concerning the scope of industrial 
standardization, Mr. Coles _ states: 
“Standards usually pass through sev- 
eral stages or phases. They are used on 
four levels . . . in individual companies, 
in trade associations or technical so- 
cieties, on a national scale and on an 
international scale.” 

Subjects treated cover the initial role 
of the consumer, labels on consumers’ 
goods, concepts of standards, their use 
and how standards are obtained, plus 
grade labeling. The present status of 
standards and labels is analyzed for 
foods and related products, clothing and 
household textiles, furniture, household 
equipment, building materials and codes, 
drugs, cosmetics and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts. 


Jahnke to Glenn, Jordan, Stoetzel 

George T. Jahnke has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Glenn, 
Jordan, Stoetzel, Chicago agency. Mr. 
Jahnke was formerly director of adver- 
tising of Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

The agency, which has had the Liquid 
Carbonic account for 12 years, will take 
over all sales promotion and direct mail 
work for the company, with Jahnke as 
account executive. 
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Let's get specific .... 
About some generalities! 


You may have seen it. An advertisement that sug- 
gests the use of a single trade paper for many 
fields. 


This advertisement is ambitious, we'll grant that. 
It claims that you can reach a meat packer with 
the same editorial material (and advertisements ) 
that you'd present to the beverage field. 


It suggests that you present the same story to 
the fruit and vegetable field . . . that you'd pre- 
sent to a confectionery manufacturer. 


It flatly lumps 23 or more of the most diversified 
industries into a single category—between the 
covers of a single publication. 


PEOPLE CAN'T BE LUMPED OR CLUMPED!! 


You could make a hat tomorrow with a derby top, a 
fedora rim, a brass band and a cellophane sun shade. 
But we venture to guess that Stetson, Knox, Lee, Adams 
et all wouldn't lose a wink of sleep. 


ind by the same token, it takes more than a pile 
o° print to make a magazine! 


It takes more than a single article every third 
phase of the moon to satisfy and justify the in- 
terest of trade paper readers in any field!! 


It takes more than a 9,288 circulation to cover 
the combined circulation of 20 trade papers 
which provide 149,721 circulation in different 
and specific fields! 


Member 


ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN...? 


Lane @ 





This is no special plea for this or any other mag- 
azine. If you advertise to the meat field . . . use 
a meat magazine. If you advertise to the bakery 
field . . . be assured that bakers want bakery 
news! 

And if you advertise to the Candy Field . . . don’t 
bring them the latest news about fruits, vege- 
tables, fish or fowl!! 





Interested In The Candy Industry? 


Send for the new Candy Industry Fact and Figure 
Folder prepared by CANDY INDUSTRY. Get 
valuable and exclusive market data about the 
Billion Dollar Candy Industry .... and how to 
sell it. 


Learn the thousands of ingredients, machines, 
equipment and other products used in Confection- 
ery Production. Plus information on Who in Which 
plants buys What. 

Discover too the facts about CANDY INDUSTRY, 
the leading publication in the Confectionery Field. 


Important / 
The 1950 edition of the CANDY INDUSTRY CAT- 
ALOG and FORMULA BOOK goes to press on 
Jan. 2, 1950—{to be released on Feb. 15, 1950.) 
The only book of its kind, this Annual reaches 
every candy plant in the United States, with 
additional coverage abroad. If you want to reach 
the executives who buy, the production and pur- 
chasing agents who make decisions, get further 


particulars NOW. 











aa DANDY INDUSTRY: 


NEWS OF CONFECTIONERY MANUFACTURING AND MARKETING gic?#™! 





DON GUSSOW PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


CANDY INDUSTRY ® 


BOTTLING INDUSTRY 


THE CANDY INDUSTRY CATALOG & FORMULA BOOK 
107 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO © WASHINGTON © ATLANTA © Los ANGELES @© SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SEATTLE 
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Audit of Free Circulation 
Issue in ABC Election 


ne ot the 
lar contests in the history of the 


CHICAGO most spectacu 
Audit 
Bureau of Circulations was decided by 
the business paper division when the 
bureau held its annual 
Drake Hotel, Oct. 20-21. 

P. M. Fahrendorf, Chilton Co., New 
York, who had served asa director for 


the previous two years, was a candidat 


meeting at the 


lor reelection He was opposed by 
George M. Slocum, publisher, 


tive News, Detroit. Supporters of both 


{utomo 


men carried on a vigorous campaign for 
proxies, and as a consequence a large 
vote was cast. 

Mr. Slocum was victorious, with 176 
votes compared with 129 for Mr. Fahren- 
dort. 

The contest was part olf the contro 
versy between advocates of paid and tree 
circulation in the business paper field, 
although the ABC related 
only to the question of providing a 
breakdown of the unpaid 
circulations. 


discussion 


portion of 
This serv 
NIAA, 
Four A’s, and the 


business 


paper 
ice has been requested by the 


the ANA 


and the 


board of directors of the ABC had made 
tentative moves in this direction by ar- 
ranging for a study to be made of the 
practicability of auditing free distribu- 
tion. 

Che Associated Business Publications 
went on record against providing this 
additional ABC reports 
at its convention in Hot Springs, Va., 
last May. As a result of this decision, 
Mr. Fahrendorf, who had served as 
vice-president of the ABP, declined to 
allow his name to be considered for 
the presidency. He explained at the 
time that he had voted to make the in- 
vestigation of auditing free circulation 
by the ABC because it was demanded 
by buyers of advertising. 

The controversy was continued in the 
\BC business paper division meeting 
with the explanation that Mr. Fahren- 
dorf was not being opposed personally, 
but only because of the belief of many 
paid circulation publishers that such a 
concession to free circulation would be 
dangerous and might lead to the ABC 


information on 


(Continued on page 144) 





HOW TO PROMOTE a new installation of your product with a mixture of show- 
manship and top brass night be the title of this group's activity at one end of a 
fourway conversation between Anchorage, Chicago, Juneau and Washington. At 
the Chicago end of the hook-up, which marked the opening of a new dial telephone 
system in Anchorage, Alaska, were (seated) Chicago’s Mayor Martin H. Kennelly 
and (standing, from left) E. Bradshaw, advertising manager, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago; F. M. Parsons, sales manager; H. C. McCluskey, executive 
vice-president and treasurer; and C. D. Manning, vice-president and secretary. 
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Wooten Heads New 
Business Editors Group 


W ASHINGTON—The of B 
ness Magazine Editors, a professi 
organization for editors of qualified pub 
lications, regardless of circulation meth 
ods, has been formed. 

The new group elected Paul Wooton 
of Chilton Publications, as its first presi 
dent. During the organizing sessions 
members heard Charles Heale, editor of 
Hardware Age, explain that the society 
is the outgrowth of a disagreement over 
the admission of editors of controlled 
circulation publications into the Nation 
al Conference of Business Paper Edi 
tors, sponsored by ABP. 

Controlled circulation publication edi 
tors were eventually granted an asso 
ciate status, but in view of the free vs 
paid circulation issue, Mr. Heale said 
that the time had come for editors to 
form their own group. 

The free vs. paid issue that has divided 
publishers was echoed at the gathering 
Carter Field, observer for McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., denied that his organi- 
zation had withdrawn support from the 
national conference. He said that he had 
no authority to commit McGraw-Hill 
for or against the new group. 

Other officers named with Mr. Woo 


SOK 1ety 


ton are: John McPherrin, American 
Druggist, Ist vice-president; Irwin 
Such, Steel, 2nd vice-president, and 


James Warren, Hotel Management, sec 
retary-treasurer. Members of the execu 
tive committee are: Charles Herb, Ma 
chinery ; Charles Heale, Hardware Age; 
Carl Dipman, Progressive Grocer; Carl 
Harrington, Mill & Factory; Philip 
Salisbury, Sales Management, and Stan 
ley Smith, Traffic World. 

Annual dues for each publication will 
be $50, with each publication limited to 
a single vote. Votes will be cast by the 
highest ranking member of each pub- 
lication present. National headquarters 
will be located in the National Press 
Bldg. here. 

At the completion of the organizing 
sessions, editors heard off-the-record 
talks by Postmaster General Jesse 
Donaldson; Emerson P. Schmidt, econ- 
omist, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
H. B. McCoy, director of the Office of 
Domestic Commerce. and Philip Hauser, 
acting chief, U. S. Census Bureau. 


‘Practical Builder’ Joins ABC 

The Audit Bureau of Circulation, New 
York, has released the first ABC audit 
for Practical Builder, published by !n- 
dustrial Publications, Chicago, covering 
the six-months ending June 30, 1949. 
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They're all vital factors in selling the 
ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION MARKETS! 








Whatever their clothes, whatever their titles, Civil Engineers are important in 
your picture if you sell materials, equipment and services to the construction 
markets. For the Civil Engineer, in his planning capacity, specifies materials to 
be used. In his supervisory capacity he directs the selection of equipment as well 
as materials. 


In CIVIL ENGINEERING your advertising will be read and acted upon by over 
27,000* Civil Engineers who plan, specify, and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 'S continuing monthly survey reveals that an average of 
89% of those reporting influence the procurement of construction equipment 
and materials, total volume of which now amounts to many millions of dollars 
annually. 

Proof that CIVIL ENGINEERING produces action is the fact that one issue 


brought in more than 25,000 product information requests. For all the facts 
on CIVIL ENGINEERING, talk to your nearest representative today. 


JAMES T. NORTON 
Advertising Manager 
33 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
DWIGHT H. EARLY 


100 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Il. 
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Breakdown by TITLE of readers of 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


(Based on May °49 issue) 


Owners and Corporate 





. a: cre GS) ce we 
General Managers 

and Managers... . . 2,185 
Chief Engineers . . .. . 1,695 
Project and Staff Engineers . 10,060 
Designers and Registered 

Staff Architects . oes 643 
Droftemen . .« ss 2 « 2 389 
Superintendents of Construction 

(Supervisory Stoffs) . . . 626 
Other Department Managers 

a ee 291 
Individuals and 

Other Employees a 5,705 

25,724 


* AVERAGE TOTAL NET PAID (Exclud. 
Bulk) Ist six months 1949 27,068 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


McDONALD-THOMPSON 
564 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


639 South Wilton Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Terminal Sales Bldg., Ist & 
Virginia Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


1414 Electric Buiiding 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


115 Southwest 4th Avenue 
Portland 4, Oregon 


317 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 
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GET COMPLETE 
FACTS AND FIGURES 
ON THE 
BILLION DOLLAR 
ANNUAL 
STEEL MILL 
MARKET 


13318 GNV NO¥! 


mow 





Write today for your copy of this informative new booklet . . . pub- 
lished in cooperation with N.LA.A. .. . to give you complete data on the 
giant steel mill market, with comparable facts which prove that the Iron 
and Steel Engineer is your best choice for complete advertising coverage 
of this industry. Write now! 
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v0" TO PREPARE 
TOUR SMALL PUBLIC ATIONS 


ET PRINTING 


R.C.S. Serving the 


ey ea Arts with an 
ound Production 
Service — Photostats, 
Photography, Offset 





TELLS YOU HOW TO 
PREPARE ART AND COPY 
FOR OFFSET PRINTING 


How to scale pictures quickly for 
offset reproduction? How to sepa- 
rate for color the simpliest way? 
How to use copy sheets for speedy 
layout and arrangement? This help- 
ful book gives you many hints that 
will save you time and money—it's 
a book we've built for you out of 
our many years of experience. 


RAPID COPY SERVICE, INC. 


123 N. WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6 


Phone: STate 2-5977 
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Editors’ Conference to 


Name New Officers 


New YorKk—The National Confer. 
ence of Business Paper Editors, an af 
filiate of Associated Business Publica 
tionse, will hold a special meeting at the 
Biltmore Hotel here, Nov. 28, to elect 
new officers. 

Julian Elfenbein, executive editor of 
Haire Publishing Co., and acting chair. 
man of the executive committee of the 
conference, last week sent letters to all 
ABP editors, announcing a nominating 
committee and requesting nominations 
for a full slate of officers. 

With the organization of the Society 
of Business Magazine Editors headed by 
Paul Wooton, who resigned as president 
of the editors’ conference to sponsor the 
society, there are now three business pa- 
per editor groups actively functioning. 
The third group is a local independent 
association in New York. 

The executive committee of Associated 
Business Publications in September 
voted to continue its support of the 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors, made up largely of editors of 
ABP publications, all of which are mem 
bers of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 

Editors of papers that are members 
of the Controlled Circulation Audit can 
join the conference as associate mem 
bers, without voting power. 

Members of the nominating com 
mittee of the conference include E) 
dridge Peterson, Printers’ Ink, chair 


man; J. M. Morrow, Factory Manage- 
ment & Maintenance: R. L. Taylor, 
Chemical Industries, and L. A. Enslow. 


Water & Sewage Works. 


Study Shows Farmer Is Potential 
Buyer of Industrial Equipment 


\ study revealing the lowa farmer as 
a potential buyer of industrial equip 
ment has been completed by VW allaces 
Farmer & lowa Homestead. 

More than 400 farmers 
questions such as: Do you own an air 
compressor? What make, horsepower, 
capacity? Do you plan to buy an air com 
pressor next year? Do you own a port 
able welding machine? Do you plan t 
buy one? 


answered 


Other sections of the survey covered 
basement furnaces, oil-burners and oil 
burning furnaces, fencing, corn cribs 
and grain storage bins, silos, and ma 
nure spreaders. The study is available 
on request to the publication’s editorial 
offices at 1912 Grand Ave, Des Moines, 
5. Towa. 


ASA Publishes Style Manual 


The American Standards Association, 
New York, has published the Style 
Manual for American Standards, as 4 
guide to bring about greater uniformit) 
in presentation of technical data. 

Principal sections include: outline 
form and numbering, puctuations, spell: 
ing. abbreviations, italics, standard 
bibliographical style and general for 
mat. 
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“WE SEND HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT TO 
mon | ALL DEPARTMENTS” 


" Nepas! oe, New Jersey 


ANTHONY W ECKERT 


Administrator 
Hospital Managment Says 


“East Ohio St- 
OO Eas ; Tilinois 


priate A. W. ECKERT 





ts 
, * to all depertmen — 
ge send “Hospital Management Administrator 
as follows: FITKIN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Dept. 
— mgineering 
asst. Administretor hay Departmen Neptune, New Jersey 
Director of Nur poretory . 
a odel Libraria® ere Department 
Operating Roam Housekeeping 
Custetricel Dept. Central Supply 
Business office Pharmecy 
Laundry artment 


Qut-Patient vey 
pful to all ée- 


bel 
zine is very reculerly- 


sfer to it 








We find your =eE* 


4 we ell r* 
pertments, sc scotia 





Very truly yours, 


ne 
= “ 
— 

= = 


:“S 
- 


Fitkin Memorial Hospital. A $5,000,000 establishment with 234 beds and 56 bassinets, and a total personnel of 248. 


Here’s Penetration That Saves Time 
and Talk in Selling to Hospitals 


Because HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is de- portant to advertisers—is that 88.56% of hos- 
liberately and skilfully edited to make it valuable pital administrators regularly route HOSPITAL 
reading for department heads as well as adminis- MANAGEMENT to their department heads. 
trators, it gives you full penetration of the buy- When you consider this deep and effective pene- 
ing group—permits those who may never hear tration in the light of our leadership in ABC 
your salesman’s story to see your story as part of hospital circulation, it is clear why those who 
their professional reading. know the market best consider HOSPITAL 


While there is a buying group (not just an MANAGEMENT « must buy in the Geld. 


individual) to be reached in almost any industry 
today, this is peculiarly true of the hospital field 
where hundreds of specialized purchases must be Wi, ff 
initiated by expert department heads who are OA flltt 
specialists in the most exacting sense of the word. 

In some fields there are “hidden” buying in- 
fluences that editors try to reach through a p }) 


generalized approach. In this field the buying 
influences are easily identified, and HOSPITAL 


MANAGEMENT is editorially departmental- 100 E. OHIO STREET . CHICAGO 11 
ized to serve them with specific, useful material. Sat ant paid ABC hocpital civentetion, 
The result—gratifying to us, and vitally im- @® penetration ‘stadye’ te ‘tesovesting and @ 


valuable. 


PREFERRED READING AMONG HOSPITAL EXECUTIVES 
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HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
is NEEDED IN THE SOUTH 





The 14 Southern States are now Southern Hospitals is the only 
engaged in a building program de- journal that gives complete concen- 
signed to boost Southern Hospital trated coverage of this booming, 
facilities to a level equal to the billion-dollar market. It performs a 
national average. This tremendous definite, necessary service to South- 


undertaking involves the spending 
of over $921 million for buildings 
and equipment, and, in 1949, South- 


ern institutions (a service not dupli- 
cated by any other publication in 
ern Hospitals already under con the field) and, because of this, is 
struction or in the blue-print stage thoroughly read and deeply respect- 
were valued at better than $267 ed by Southern hospital people. 


million 


More than 100 manufacturers and 

Rs ag pores - aoe suppliers have found the advertis- 

offers such a great potentia Hi tale 
hospital equipment. That is why the ing pages of Southern Hosp 

a sure way to profitably increase 


Southern market warrants its own 
publication and your own EXTRA sales. It can do the same for your 


sales effort product or service 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Clark-Smith Publishing Company 


218 W. Moorehead St. Charlotte 2, N. C. 

































This Emblem Means |e 
IT’S EASY FOR YOU [ent 


to Get Media and Market Data alee 





When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
editorial services, circulation, influence, market stud‘es, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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Companies, Distributors 
Push Sales Training Drive 


Rye, N. Y.—The American Supply § 
Machinery Manufacturers Assoc, ition 
and the National Supply & Mach nery 
Distributors Association are partic pat- 
ing in a drive to improve the training of 
saiesmen of 700 companies in the sup- 
ply and machinery field. 

Members of the two associations. par 
ticipating in a jointly sponsored indus. 
trial distribution forum which was part 
of the drive, gave conflicting opinions 
on whether manufacturers should use 
territory salesmen or special factory 
representatives to get sales information 
and instruction across at sales meet. 
ings. 

To gather all the facts possible on 
this and other points of controversy in 
sales training, members agreed to pre. 
pare a training manual, to be published 
next year under joint sponsorship of 
both associations. 

J. R. Kelley, executive vice-president, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York 
valve and crane manufacturer, said that 
a study of the concentration of dis- 
tributors in the Chicago area has re. 
vealed deficiencies in their number. 
Several subsequent expansions in fa- 
cilities, he said, increased total sales. 
He emphasized, however, that no blanket 
rules could be applied and that market 
research on sales and distribution should 
be “spot-checked” through salesmen’s 
reports in key territories. 

Ralph M. Johnson, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., was chairman of the meeting. 


Employe Programs Pay Off 
for 7 Companies: Berghoff 


New YorxK—The physical character. 
istics of employe communications media 
are less important than sincerity and 
skill in human relations, Guy Berghoff, 
director of public relations, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., told members of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

Successful campaigns of this kind 
have been recorded via simple mimeo- 
graphed letters as well as in expensive 
slick paper magazines, Mr. Berghoff 
asserted, in recounting results of such 
educational missions as measured by the 
Public Opinion Index for Industry. In 
most instances, Mr. Berghoff empha 
sized, the advertising manager has had 
the duty of conducting these campaigns, 
since they require the same techniques 
utilized in product selling. The differ 
ence is that most industrial employes 
are hungry for facts and figures about 
their companies. He outlined successful 
employe communication programs of his 
company and others as follows: 

“Pittsburgh People,” house magazine 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass, has done 4 
fine job of convincing its employes that 
they are getting a reasonable share of 
the company’s income, if the pollsters 
are correct. The company believes its 
competition is the monthly “CIO News. 
Since the house paper was costing a sub- 
stantial sum, the company retained the 
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Public Opinion Index to assay results.” 


The company survey showed, Mr. 
Berghoff said, that “Pittsburgh People” 
enjoyed an 85% readership as against 
59°, for “ClO News.” On believapility, 
82°, reported they accept statements 
made in the company paper, compared 
with 56° for the union organ. 

“Pittsburgh People” has consistently 
grappled with such subjects as_ the 
Taft-Hartley Act, inflation, lay-off polli- 
cies, cost reduction, and contract nego- 
tiations. The high readership is attrib- 
uted to this policy. 

[The Caleo Chemical Div., American 
Cyanimide Co., scored a conspicuous 
success in employe relations with an in- 
expensive weekly tabloid printed on 
news print. No less than 62% of its 
employes reported they would be willing 
to pay tor the paper, if necessary to in- 
sure its continued appearance. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
uses the simplest means of communica- 
tions availaple in its Fort Wayne plant 
a mmeographed letter. Yet, 70% of its 
employes believe “most of the state- 
ments,” while 24% believed some. Only 
1° expressed disbelief in all statements. 

Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, varied the 
commun.cat.ions pattern with a_ book 
emuiat.ng the com.cs in its general pat- 
tern. More than half of the employes 
retained at least one thought, while 1% 
labeled the book as propagan la. 

American Type Founders Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., another strike victim, used 
a cartoon in its financial report to em- 
ployes. A majority of the workers, 80%, 
absorbed the theory that “high produc- 
tion is the key to higher wages.” 

Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, 
has used mass meetings and company 
schools to present fundamentals of eco- 
nomics. About 80° of its employes 
attended some type of meeting, 74% re- 
porting the meetings proved valuable. 

Even more interesting was an analysis 
on the type of information desired. No 
less than 98° want information on new 
inventions and improved methods 
adopted by Thompson; 95% asked for 
information on the company’s business 
prospects; 889 > wanted to know how 
their pay was determ:ned; 87% asked 
how foremen were selected; 84% que- 
ried the company about its competition; 
77% wanted identification of the com- 
pany’s owners and their roles; 74% 
sought information on division of the 
sales dollar. 

The Cleveland Graphite Co. also 
adopted the school idea with a course 
covering the economic facts of life. Be- 
for the school, 54% said employes get 
the largest share of the income dollar; 
ilterwards, 85° expressed this view. 

However, the school went considerably 
deeper into economics than most com- 
panies have attempted to delve, and with 
apparent success. At its conclusion, 
‘0% saw the relation between modern 
tools and a high living standard; 72% 
believed new tools do not necessarily 
redt the number of jobs; 35% real- 
zed that all companies do not always 
make a profit; 74% accepted the axiom 
that more production is vital to higher 
Wags 
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STANDARD RATE AND DATA SERVICE lists 64 publications under ‘Class 
69 Industrial! This does not include Directories, Year Books and those which 
have not furnished circulation statements. 


Of all these 64 Papers— 








Improved Equipment - 








\ 
Maintenance - Materials 


Offers the 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


blanketing 22 Industries, and the 


LOWEST RATE per 1000 


Verify this statement for yourself with a copy of 
STANDARD RATE and DATA SERVICE and see 
how definitely INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


earns your preference. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















NOW YOU CAN HAVE — 


Representation in San Diego, 
California! 
Let us handle your local business: 


Make our address, phones, office, 
secretary, organization, — Yours! 
Rates: $10. mo. & up, geared to your 
needs... 


— THE SERVICE COMPANY — 


1140 Garnet St., San Diego 9%, California 
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WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 
New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS _ FARM GENERAL 
Pp 


PAPERS APERS vy Ver 4i, 1 a 
343 So. Dearborn 5$?., Chicago r-} 
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PREFERRED 2acéiag 
WITH THE MEN WHO 


Wake \NDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING IS THE ‘BIBLE’” 





>: 


SS a 
Says ROBERT N. D. ARNDT 


Vice-President 


JOHN FALKNER ARNDT & COMPANY, INC. 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is must reading 
for me and for other members of our staff. It is 
the only publication dealing exclusively with the 
important subject in all its aspects — industrial sell- 
ing, promotion, marketing and advertising. It is 
highly stimulating to follow the techniques used by 
aggressive merchandisers, as reported monthly by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING exclusively. It is 
the ‘bible’ of the industrial field.” 


ROBERT N. D. ARNDT 


Mr. Arndt has been associated with the planning and develop- 
ing of industrial promotion since 1927 and has directed the 
investment of many hundreds of thousands of dollars for ad- 
vertising to the industrial field. Salesman Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. 1927; advt. executive John Falkner Arndt & Co. Inc. since 
1928; Mem. Union League of Philadelphia, Psi Upsilon, 
Episcopalian, Republican. Clubs: Poor Richard; Philadelphia 
Churchmen’s. Contributor of numerous articles on advertising 


and selling to the trade press. 
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“EACH ISSUE IS THOROUGHLY READ” 





Says S. E. VORAN 
Advertising Manager 
THE PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY 


“My copy of each issue of INDUSTRIAL MAR. 
KETING goes back and forth with me from office 
to home to office. I deliberately make it a point to 
give each issue a thorough reading for I want to be 
sure not to miss any of the valuable information 
which the publication provides for anybody con- 
cerned with industrial advertising and sales promo- 
tion. Quite often, practical hints are offered that 
can be put to use immediately. Occasionally, a spe- 
cific article is marked for the attention of some 
other individual in our sales organization. Even- 
tually, the magazine goes —certainly ‘OK AS IN. 
SERTED’— into a book shelf near my desk for 


convenient future reference.” 


S. E. VORAN 


S. E. (“Tony”) Voran got his first injection of printer’s ink 
at an early age while working as a printer’s devil on the week 

Pretty Prairie (Kans.) Times. He went on to hang up record: 
in journalism at the University of Kansas where he was electe¢ 
to Phi Beta Kappa. He spent the next several years with the 
Capper Publications, then became advertising manager 0 
Pesco Products Division of Borg-Warner Corp. At the enc 
of the war, he joined Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Clevelanc 
as account executive working on the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glas 
Co. account. In 1946 Mr. Voran went to The Parker App 

ance Company as advertising manager. Active in communtt 
affairs, for the last several years he has been chairman of the 
Auto & Aircraft Parts Manufacturers group of the Industria 
Division of the Cleveland Community Chest. 
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“REQUIRED READING FOR 20 YEARS” 





Says GENE WEDEREIT 
Director of Advertising 
TUBE TURNS, INC. 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has been on my 
‘required’ reading list for the past twenty years, 
and ‘on top of the heap’ for the last six, at least. 
The word ‘heap’ is used advisedly, because anyone 
in industrial advertising must do a great deal of 
reading — especially when the products of his com- 
pany are so widely diversified by industries. That 
makes it doubly difficult to do planned reading with 
any degree of regularity — but INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING seldon,, if ever, gets past my desk 
without a cover-to-cover inspection. This has paid 
off time and again in useful ideas. Without reser- 
vation, the people in our department consider IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING their Number One 


publication.” 


GENE WEDEREIT 


Mr. Wedereit brings to his job the type of background that 
nearly every advertising man wishes he had had: Wedereit was 
first an artist; then an engraver; then a printing salesman; then 
an industrial salesman; then a copywriter; and then, for thir- 
teen years, manager of a creative service department handling 
everything from one-shot leaflets to complete promotions. In 
1943 he took his present position as Director of Advertising 
for Tube Turns, Inc., and The Girdler Corporation at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Mr. Wedereit is a member of the Louisville 
Advertising Club, the Art Directors Club of Chicago, and is a 
direct r-at-large of NIAA. 
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“SPECIFIC, REALISTIC, ‘MUST’ READING” 





Says WILLIAM E. McFEE 
Copy Director 
ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


“We advertise in well over a hundred publications, 
but realize full well that our real ‘bread-and-butter’ 
media are the business papers. They pay off, and 
we know it. And INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
presents to us industrial advertising men the most 
telling and effective practices for using business 
publications to best advantage. It goes straight 
down the line; it doesn’t deviate; it sticks to its last. 
It is earthy, specific, practical and realistic. It is a 
‘must’ for all our men, and I have been reading it 
assiduously for twenty-five years.” 


WILLIAM E. McFEE 


“Bill” McFee, copy director and assistant advertising manager 
of Armco Steel Corporation, is one of the best-known figures 
in industrial advertising. He is past president of NIAA; past 
president of the Cincinnati Chapter; honorary life member of 
NIAA and of seven different chapters; and is still an NIAA 
director from Cincinnati after fifteen years’ continuous service 
to the national organization. He has contributed many articles 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, as well as to other ad- 


vertising publications, and has contributed chapters to various 


books on industrial advertising. 


INDUSTRIAL 
INARRETING 


Chicago !!| , 
AB 
11 E. 47th St. Sy 


New York 17 








BASIC BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISERS 
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“Better Selling 
Equipment!’ 


“We compile our customer-catalogs 
so they're easy to use, easy to keep 
up-to-date, easy to pick out of the 
pack. Of course they’re Heinn 
Loose-Leaf! 

“When we have a business proposal 
to present, our material is bound in 
an attractive, sales-clinching cover. 
Prospects apparently appreciate the 
extra effort we make to present a 
businesslike proposal 

“Sales manuals are important fac- 
tors in our selling effort. We use 
Heinn Loose-Leaf binders because 
it is simple to add extra pages and 
to eliminate obsolete at a minimum 
of cost and effort 


“We avoid confusion by having 
Heinn Loose-Leaf price books in the 
hands of our salesmen. Customers 
like to be sure that all quoted prices 
are current. The Loose-Leaf method 
is by far the most accurate 

“We equip our salesmen with visual 
selling aids, such as, Sales Pacs, 
Photo-Pac Kits, E-Z Fold Easel Bind- 
ers and Cases specially designed 
to fit our business. We make their 
selling job easier—and more profit- 
ably effective.” 

Send for your copy of The Heinn 
Catalog of Loose-Leaf Binders. See 
how others keep sales curves mov- 
ing upward. Learn how easily you 
can add new and compelling strength 
to your selling with Heinn Loose- 
Leaf Binders. Write us your re- 
quest TODAY. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
322 West Florida Street 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 





the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 








ABC Election 


(Continued from Page 136) 


auditing both free and paid circulation 
media, as has been requested by the 
NIAA., 

The NIAA wired the ABC stating its 
position, as follows: “We heartily con- 
cur with ANA and Four A’s in approval 
of action of ABC board in voting test 
of plan for audit of unpaid portion of 
ABC business paper circulations. All 
buyers of business paper advertising 
need simplification of auditing proce- 
dure which will give exactly comparable 
data on both paid and free and obviate 
necessity of using two different forms. 
We believe this to be feasible. Strong- 
ly urge that time be taken for careful 
study of this whole question by ABC 
and that no hasty action be taken.” 

In defending the position of paid cir- 
culation publications which opposed the 
ABC move in the direction of auditing 
free circulations, Col. Willard Cheva- 
lier, of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., told the business paper division 
that the paid-versus-free controversy is 
the most important issue before the pub- 
lishing world, and that a free and re- 
sponsible press must be responsible to 
readers. He felt that only paid circula- 
tion media have that responsibility. 

Newspaper publishers entered the bat- 


tle by adopting a resolution on the sub. 
ject, as follows: 

“The newspaper division reaffirms 
its belief that the strength and ae 
ceptance of the Audit Bureau of Cir. 
culations rests on the principle of audit. 
ing paid circulation, and the division 
views with alarm the tentative moves 
made by the bureau toward analysis of 
unpaid circulation.” 

P. L. Thomson, Western Electric Co. 
president of the ABC, explained in his 
annual report that the study now being 
made is purely investigative, and also 
that no other division than business 
papers is affected. 

“In authorizing this test,” he ex. 
plained, “the board’s position is that 
this situation is peculiar to business pa- 
pers, and affects no other publications, 
It involves no letting down whatever of 
ABC membership qualifications, and at 
this juncture it involves no commit. 
ments for future bureau practice. The 
proposed pilot tests are simply to de. 
termine if it is practicable for such 
audits to be made, and it will take at 
least a year to find out.” 

The whole subject is now before the 
board of the ABC, which will meet in 
December. It remains to be seen whether 
the two business paper division mem- 
bers, Mr. Slocum and James R. Black- 
burn, McGraw-Hill, the hold-over direc- 
tor, can reverse the present policy of 
the board. 





Market Research Should 
Lower Sights: Hooper 


New YorK—Some marketing research 
men should lower their sights a little to 
make sure that their work is of immedi- 
ate value to hard-pressed sales execu- 
tives, D. C. Hooper, manager of market 
planning, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has advised. 

Addressing the New York chapter of 
the American Marketing Association, he 
said that research aimed at long term 
results is good but will defeat research 
generally if carried on to the exclusion 
of research that will give at least some 
simple, practical data that can be used 
now, 

He gave this picture of Westinghouse 
research: 

Westinghouse makes continuing 
studies of product, industry and cus- 
tomer markets, relying heavily on its 
field salesmen to provide the basic facts. 
While these reports add to the sales- 
men’s burden of paperwork, they help 
the salesmen as well as the home office 
by forcing them to become more analy- 
tical. 

Salesmen in all districts submit reports 
on their customers’ and prospects’ over- 
all needs; what they individually expect 
to sell, and their probable schedule of 
calls. 

“We believe the question of salesmen’s 
calls can be solved,” said Mr. Hooper, 
“by asking how much time is needed for 
effective servicing of an account, rather 
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than how much time a salesman can 
give a customer and still make his quota. 
By scheduling calls scientifically we 
know approximately what our personnel 
requirements are likely to be at any 
given time.” 

Salesmen’s reports are the basis for 
monthly and annual business forecasts 
by district offices. These forecasts are 
consolidated by headquarters and 
broken down by products, industries and 
customers. They have proved surpris 
ingly accurate. 


7 Classes of Business Paper 
Executives to Attend ABP Meeting 

Business paper publishing problems 
will be discussed in a series of clinics at 
a “shirt sleeve” session of Associated 
Business Publications Nov. 28-29 at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York. 

The following groups and presiding 
chairmen will meet: sales managers, 
Robert E. Kenyon Jr.; editors, Julien 
Elfenbein; salesmen, E. F. Coffey; cir 
culation managers, William Hunter; ac 
countants, Lawrence W. Bell; prome 
tion managers, T. Du Plantier; and pre 
duction managers, Dwight Monaco. 


ASME Publishes 1950 Directory 

Tke American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York, has published 
the 1950 edition of the ASME Mechani 
cal Catalog & Directory. The book, in its 
39th annual volume, covers 1] main 
groups of industry, and includes cata 
logs, source information, trade names. 
and data on ASME publications. 
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How to Improve Trade Show 


Selling Told by Nieson 


New York—tThe five prerequisites of 
salesmanship needed by industrial show 
exhib.tors are proper selection of space, 
preparation of advance publicity, plan- 
ning of the exhibit, training of personnel 
and follow-up of leads, M. L. Neison, 
exhibits manager, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, believes. 

(Addressing an industrial advertising 
meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers, he offered exhibitors these 
suggestions for meeting these prerequi- 
sites and bolstering results of industrial 
show exhibits: 

Space: While the exact location de- 
sired cannot always be obtained, the 
type of space wanted is usually avail- 
able. U. S. Steel prefers rectangular 
space of from 800 to 1,200 square feet. 
It not only accommodates typical dis- 
plays without difficulty, but takes care 
of traffic difficulties easily. Long, nar- 
row booths present some awkward prob- 
lems. 

Publicity: The exhibitor should not 
rely on the show management to promote 
any given affair. A page of business 
paper advertising or direct mail to a 
selected list represents good insurance 
and helps to attract a company’s specific 
prospects, 

Planning the exhibit: This is a major 
problem. Most U. S. Steel booths pro- 
vide a comfortable lounge, where the 
footsore traveler can relax in comfort 
while hearing the story of one of the 
company’s products. This arrangement 
also cuts traffic jams to a minimum. 

The “serve yourself” plan with which 
housewives are so familiar can also be 
adapted to the trade exhibit. A typical 
U. S. Steel literature panel carries cata- 
logs especially prepared for exhibit 
purposes, the covers laminated in heavy 
plastic and the catalog itself secured to 
the panel by a ball chain. 

At the bottom of the panel is a litera- 
ture request card carrying a picture of 
the literature displayed with a place 
for the prospect’s name and address. To 
the right of the panel is a lighted writ- 
ing space for convenience in filling in 
the cards. which works whether or not a 
salesman is present. 

Training of personnel: This is a task 
which even U.S. Steel has not completed 
yet. Since the company does not always 
ise the same personnel at shows, it be- 
lieves that all of its salesmen should be 
prepared to pinch hit. To qualify them 
quickly it is preparing a booklet in car- 
toon style, giving the do’s and don'ts of 
manning an exhibit. 

Follow up of leads: U.S. Steel sub- 
jects cards to various types of process- 
ng, but ultimately the original inquiries 
tind their way into the hands of field 
salesmen. With a definite request for 
additional information about a product, 
the salesman usually feels justified in 
by-passing the front office and going 
direct to his prospect—the man who is 
going to shoulder responsibility for suc- 
cessful use of the product. 

Mr. Neison said that sales leads ob- 





NEW NUMBER Each’ MONTH 


DRILLING publishes thirteen editions a year. Each issue is 
distinctively new and different editorially. One specialized sub- 
ject, vital to the oil well drilling industry, is completely covered. 
Thus DRILLING presents to its readers a comprehensive picture 
of the entire oil well drilling industry the world over. 

These specialized subjects, such as offshore drilling, field reports, 
well servicing and exploration are IN ADDITION to the regular 
subjects carried in each issue. The advantages of publishing for 
an exclusive readership within one industry are best demonstrated 
by 99 1% proven readership* among 7700 readers. Eleven domestic 
and four foreign editorial correspondents enable DRILLING’s 
four competent editors to maintain high quality of editorial content. 

Preof of the readership closely parallels 
the buying power of the readers. To reach 
this fabulous market (over $2,590,000,000 last 
year) choose DRILLING to carry your prod- 
uct message. Write for the new DRILL- 
ING N. I. A. A. market and media file and 
our C. C. A. Audit showing job classifications 
of every reader. 
















*Niles Survey (available) 


(1418 Pacific Avenue 


Publication offices: \ Dallas 1, Texas 





Representatives: 
Houston New York Cleveland Los Angeles 
F. C. Rice Herman Emmet Frank Enright Ted McKey 
Madison 9713 Wisconsin 7-9043 WAshington-0818 Van Dyke-5305 
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For new information on 


85 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 
200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1950 edition, 
MARKET DATA NUMBER 
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OUR READERS ARE 


UYING 





read every month by the 
Creamery Products Manu- 
facturers. Producers of but- 
ter, cheese, dry, condensed 
and evaporated milks 
Most of these plants are 
located in large cow-popu- 
lated areas and have sub- 
stantial purchasing power 


Maalrmah 
| TTIPiT a | 
REULIFiict 


SOOTHES FOE CETRMERT PRORECTS reeen rere 


. >. > . >. . >. >. . >. > > >. 7 > . . 7. . . . 
» Me read every month by ICE 
ICE CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


located in all cities and towns, 
and who sell through whole- 
sale outlets as well as com- 
pany-owned or controlled 


PRAALLK 
DEALER 


read every month by Milk Deal 
>. >. >. >. > . . >. . >. >. > >. >. > >. > >. >. >. >. 


REVIEW 


+ . >. >. >. . 
ers — producers of bottied prod- 
ucts, cottage cheese and other 
dairy products, and are pack- 
agers and distributors of butter 
and eggs 


Every worthwhile milk dealer, 
creamery products manufac- 
turer and ice cream manu- 
facturer regularly uses this 
large red book as a BUY- 
ING GUIDE and DIREC- 
TORY it is the annual, 
permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 
ENCE book. 


| OLSEN PUBLICATIONS 


‘/.* 1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET 
SS sy phaammaaed 12, WISCONSIN 


ee 








NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 
® 








tained at trade shows are of uniformly 
high quality, and that the number of 
conversions into sales compares favor- 
ably with those secured in other media. 

While refinements have been 
made in exhibit operating practices, Mr. 
Neison suggested that the trade show is 
probably the least analyzed medium in 
the industrial field, and for that reason, 
ofters singular benefits to the advertiser 
who is prepared to do the best possible 
job. 

“Don’t be satisfied with merely setting 
the stage for salesmen to renew contacts 
with old customers,” he urged his audi- 
“The well handled trade exhibit 
offers tremendous possibilities for dra- 
matic effects obtainable in no other me- 
dium. By the same token, it can pay off 
in new customers.” 


some 


ence, 


Penton Promotes Jaenke, 


Zuber and Hartford 


Russell C. Jaenke has been appointed 
director of advertising for all of the pub- 
lications of Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland. A Penton vice-president 
since 1944, Mr. Jaenke was formerly 
territory manager, and later advertising 
manager, of Steel. 





Jaenke Zuber 


New business manager of Steel is 
James W. Zuber, formerly director of 
circulation and research for Penton. 
Robert L. Hartford has been named 
business manager of Machine Design, 
having served since 1945 as manager olf 
market research. 


‘Modern Railroads’ Names 
Downie and Sitton 


William G. Downie has been named 
district manager of Modern Railroads, 
Chicago, and will handle accounts in 
Chicago as well Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Indiana and Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Downie was formerly advertising repre- 
sentative with Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 

New district manager in Baltimore, 
covering New England, eastern Pennsy]- 
vania and the southeast, is John M. Sit- 


as 


ton. former director of merchandising 
and research for Henry Publications. 
New York. 


Heikkila Forms PR Service 

M. Adolph Heikkila, formerly with 
New Jersey Zinc Co.. New York. has 
announced the formation of a_ public 
relations consulting service in Jackson 


Heights. L. L. New York. Before his 
association with New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Mr. Heikkila owned an industrial ad- 


vertising agency. 
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POSTED IN A JIFFY... 





. . . on Buying Information 


Mr. Frank G. Cornely, partner in Cornely 
& Noekel, 41-29—56th Street, Woodside, 
L. 1. New York, has been a licensed elec- 
trical contractor for the past 26 years. 
He is also a booster for McGRAW-HILI 
PRE-FILED ELECTRICAL CATALOGS 
for one of the best reasons— it helps him 
save time in ordering equipment and sup- 
plies for his business. 

Recently, Mr. Cornely told us: “We think 
your Catalog is the best ever. It keeps 
the contractor posted as to where he can 
locate specific items in a jiffy.” 

Ask for details on how your company’s 
product information can be pre-filed in 
Electrical Catalogs where it will be re- 


ferred to constantly by men like Mr. 
Cornely. 
McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. ¥ 





their attention with 


You'll 


REPLY-O LETTERS 


Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS .. . and you're do- 
ing them and your sales curve a good 
turn when you do use Reply-O Letters. 
The reply is in the letter . easy to 
return—no signature is necessary. 


win 





Send now for samples and ex- 


am ples of successes made more 


successful by Reply-O Letters. 























Automotive Advertisers 
Council Starts Drive 


Cuicaco—The Automotive Adverti- 
sers Council has announced an advertis- 
ing and sales promotion campaign to 
help the automotive jobber recover a 
bigger portion of the multi-million dol- 
lar automotive aftermarket. 

Details of the campaign 
scribed to representatives of the automo- 
tive service industry at a preview. 

C. C. Tapscott, advertising manager, 
MeQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, used 
a color slide film to show how the regu- 
lar manufacturer-jobber-retailer line of 
distribution has lost alarming amounts 
of business to truck and implement 
dealers, tire and oil companies, direct 
sellers, and mail order and chain stores. 

The cost of the promotion has been 
kept low, in order that it will be pos- 
sible for more automotive jobbers to 
participate. The new figure is well be- 
low the $1,000,000 a year figure con- 
sidered a year ago. 

Based on the theme, “Get it from your 
jobber,” and a trade-marked emblem, 
the program has been designed to pro- 
mote good will for jobbers by em- 
phasizing the importance and desirabil- 
ity of the normal manufacturer-jobber- 
retailer channel of distribution. The 
trade-mark will be used nationally by 
jobbers, manufacturers, groups, 
and associations, and can be used in 
window decals, signs, direct mail, etc. 

“This Means Business,” a brochure 
that contains illustrations and samples 
of direct mail pieces, newspaper ads, 
signs, decals, etc., describes promotion 
helps available to jobbers. 

Detailed information covering the 
services and facilities offered by the au- 
tomotive jobber, is carried in a new 
booklet, “I—Your Jobber.” 

The non-profit campaign will be fi- 
nanced by enrollment fees of $25 each 
from jobbers and $50 each from manu- 
facturers who participate. Underwriting 
associations include the Motor & Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Association, National 
Standard Parts Association and Auto- 
motive Engine Rebuilders Association. 
Editors of automotive business publica- 
tions endorsed the program at a closed 
Cleveland meeting last July, promising 
their support. 

The program was developed by the 
council’s committee on industry-wide ad- 
vertising, headed by Walter A. Kirk- 
patrick, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, Wilkening Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. Other members are Mr. 
lapscott; Ira Saks, president. Accurate 
Parts Mfg. Co., Cleveland: R: E. Con- 
ley, advertising manager, R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., and 


were de- 


show 


Duane Jones, advertising manager. 
United Motors Service, and council 


president. 

\ second phase of the program for 
use directly by repair shops in pro- 
moting more business with car, truck 
and bus users, will be announced soon, 
Mr. Tapscott said. Repair shops and 
ther outlets may secure this material 
trom their jobber. 

National headquarters for the activity 
have been established at New Castle, Ind. 
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“Thumbership” of trade papers is often confused 


with readership. 


MASS Transportation’s loyal audience, however, takes 
time to read because of our 45-year reputation for 


breaking the inside story first. 


Put MASS Transportation first on your 1950 transit schedule 
to back up your ads with editorial backbone. A-2404 
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enjoys reading most. See SRDS Class. 21—or write for rate card. 


MATERIALS-METHODS 


Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 
leading manufacturing plants use Topflight's 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tape to 
meet A-N specs. - assembly line - follow 
through - instruction labels. Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 


“SNIPS” 











A Journal of Constructive Help 





to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
Air Conditioning. Warm Air 
For Further Heating and Roofing Trades. 
Data See Used year after year by over 200 
Market Data Industrial Advertisers who know 
Seek ape their market well. 
our ccd | SNIPS MAGAZINE 
5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, tl. 
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222 W. ADAMS ST. + 
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CHICAGO, Ill. 


Si ae 








@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORE 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





























Coot Stew ... 
and Construction 


PINIONS may be divided 

about the toothsomeness and 
digestibil ty of coot stew as made 
in New England .. . But there is 
no question about 1950 being the 
greatest highway construction year 
in all New England history . . 
All becau: Massachuse't;s has 
borrowed an extra $100,000.000 
for highway construction . . . Con- 
tracts to be siqned during 1950 to 
help re-elect the Democrats 
A lot of this dough is going into 


equipmert, trucks and materials 


. « And everybody in the trade 
reads New England Construction 
regt larly 


Kew England 
CONSTRUCTION 


755 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 




















REFRIGERATING 


ENGINEERING... 














Refrigerating 
Engineering 
reaches more 
ORIGINAL 
EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 
the big volume 
buyers of raw materi- 


als, components and 







assemblies in the 


$2.500.000,.000  refrig- 








eration market. 





Refrigerating 


Engineering 
The American Society of 


Refrigerating Engineers 
40 W. 40th St., New York 18, NY. 
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' 14 Ways to Cut Printing 
Costs Told by Schmatolla 


PHILADELPHIA—Fourteen ways for 
companies to cut costs of their employe 
publications without affecting quality 
were listed by Ernest Schmatolla, pur- 
chasing agent and head of the estimat- 
ing department, Publishers Printing 
Co., New York, at a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion: 

He classified his suggestions, which 
apply to many types of printing jobs, 
in two groups 
Copy preparations 

1. Every detail of the page or piece 
should be noted on the copy, and in 
fact. mark-ups and layouts should be 
so plain that “even the compositor must 
know what mean.” If all instrue- 
tions are written carefully, the printer's 
time is saved, thus saving you money, 
and, of course, you'll get just the kind 
of job you'll want. 

2. Avoid author's alterations. 
like dentist's bills: 
long after the pain is over. 


you 


They re 
you pay for them 
}. Type copy to column measure and 
you ll find your copy fits its spaces. 
!. Tables can be set by linotype, or 


avoiding heavy time consumption in in. 
tricate rule work by printer. 

5. When you narrow up columns to 
less than 40 characters per line, you go 
into penalty composition. Three-column 
work is generally more expensive than 


two-column, though this may not be 
true if two-column, haif-tones are used 
extensively. 

Paper and format: 

6. Use standard paper sizes, 
wise cut-offs go into the bin and cost you 
money. This is especially true in short 
runs. 

7. That quarter-inch bleed costs you 
money, and if it’s all around, might re- 
quire 10% more paper. Whenever pos- 
sible, leave white space on edges. Re- 
member flatbed cylinder presses can't 
pr.nt right up to edge. 

8. Bleeds often require a bigger press, 
but if you localize the bleed on the sheet 
by planning layout of a multiple page 


other- 


piece with printer’s help, you can 
save up to 10% paper cost. 

9. Color costs can be chopped by 
proper figuring of change of imposi 


tions and by splitting fountains. It’s pos- 
sible to get three colors on one page by 
employing fountain splits. Architectu 
Forum prints 70,000 copies from type, 
without using electrotypes, and does its 
color work by split fountain process. 








even typewriter and varitype, thus 10. In a_ periodical, save money by 
Where Travelers Can Find NIAA Activity 
Chapter Time Place 
ALBANY 2nd. Tues. 7:50 P.M. De Witt Clinton Hotel 
BALTIMORE 3rd Tues. 6:30 P.M. Lord Baltimore Hotel 
BOSTON Ist Thurs. 6:30 P.M. Hampshire Hse., Boston 
(Apr.) Hotel Sheraton, Worcester 
BUFFALO 2nd Thurs. 6:30 P.M. Park Lane Hotel 
CHICAGO 2nd Mon. 6:30 P.M. Builders Club 
CINCINNATI 3rd Tues. 6:30 P.M. Maketewah Country Club 
CLEVELAND Last Fri. 6:30 P.M. Hotel Allerton 
COLUMBUS, O th Thurs. 6:00 P.M. Malcolm Jeffrey Leg. Post 
DALLAS 3rd Thurs. 6:30 P.M. Melrose Hotel 
DAYTON 2nd Tues. 6:00 P.M. Van Cleve Hotel 
DENVER Irregular 6:00 P.M. Albany Hotel 
DETROIT 2nd Tues. 12:15 P.M. Sheraton Hotel 
Ith Tues. 6:30 P.M. 
HOUSTON Ist Mon. 7:00 P.M. Seven Seas Restaurant 
INDIANAPOLIS 2nd Tues. 6:30 P.M. Athenaeum 
KANSAS CITY 3rd Wed. 12:00 Noon Continental Hotel 
Ist Thurs. 6:30 P.M. Advertising Club 
LOS ANGELES 3rd Thurs. 12:00 Noon University Club 
MILWAUKEE 2nd Thurs. 6:30 P.M. Plankinton Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 2nd Tues. 6:00 P.M. Minneapolis Athletic Club 
MONTREAL 2nd Wed. 6:30 P.M. Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
NEW JERSEY 3rd Tues. 6:00 P.M. Military Pk. Htl. Newark 
NEW YORK 2nd Mon. 12:00 Noon Belmont Plaza Hotel 
PHILADELPHIA Ist Thurs. 6:30 P.M. Poor Richard Club 
PITTSBURGH Ist Thurs. 6:30 P.M. University Club 
PORTLAND, ORE. Ist Tues. 6:15 P.M. University Club 
ROCHESTER Ist Tues. 6:30 P.M.  Lorenzo’s Restaurant 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 2nd Tues. 6:30 P.M. University Club 
ST. LOUIS Every Thurs. 12:00 Noon Forest Park Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO 3rd Mon. 6:00 P.M. St. Julien Restaurant 
SEATTLE 3rd Tues. 6:30 P.M. Seattle Press Club 
TORONTO Last Tues. 6:15 P.M. Babloor Hotel 
TULSA 2nd Mon. 6:00 P.M. Hotel Tulsa 
VANCOUVER. B. C. 3rd Thurs. 6:00 P.M. Hotel Devonshire 
WEST. N. FNG. 2nd Thurs. 7:00 P.M. City Clb. (Hartford, Conn.) 
YOUNGSTOWN trd Thurs. 6:30 P.M. Tod Hotel 


Note: Subject To Change 
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printing the second color or decorative 
part all at once for all issues, then im- 
print second color each issue as they 
comet along. 

11. Avoid register where possible in en- 
gravings. Avoid silhouetting. Where pos- 
sible. gang up line cuts for engraver, 
but use discretion in ganging up half 
tones 

12. Varityping can be used to ad- 
vantage in small type sizes. 

13. Save money by using correct bind- 
ing methods. For instance, don't lose 
a whole job because of improper tipping 
on. Inserts should usually be tipped on 
so that paper grain of insert and that 


of body stock are both in line. 
14. Money can be saved in buying pa- 
pers Use discretion in selection of 


stock. You pay a penalty for coated 


pape rs. 


Banigan to Edit ‘Fleet Owner’ 

Leon F. Banigan has been named 
editor of Fleet Owner, recently pur- 
chased by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. For the past 10 years, Mr. 
Banigan has been managing director ol} 
the National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
and previously had served tor 16 years 
as editor of Chilton automotive business 


papers. 


Employe Magazines Receive 
Industrial Editors’ Awards 


The Society of Associated Industrial 
Editors, Kansas City, at their 1949 con- 
ference, gave the Clement E. Trout 
award for the best article or editorial, 
to “The Connecting Rod,” edited by 
Cleve Bullete, Stanolind Pipe Line Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Arnold Senne, editor of “Progress 
News,” Gates Rubber Co., Denver, re- 
ceived for his magazine the Burton 
Bigelow award for the best job of in- 
terpreting employer to employes. 

“Monsanto Magazine,” Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., received 
the McCormick-Armstrong award for 
the external doing the best selling job. 
R. C. Bullen is editor. 


‘Metal-Working’ Names Lesher 

Irving A. Lesher has been appointed 
Chicago district manager for Metal- 
Working, published by Sutton Publish- 
ing Co., New York. He was formerly 
Chicago district manager of Production 
Engineering & Management. 


Amundsen New Feature 


Editor of ‘Traffic World’ 


Paul A. Amundsen, editor and pub- 
lisher of World Ports, Traffic Service 
Cor Washington, D.C., has been ap- 
po d to the new position of feature 
ed of Traffic World. 


Continuing in his present capacity on 


N ! Ports, Mr. Amundsen will be in 
ch; » of Traffic World's new depart- 
menis of freight handling and packag- 
ing, export shipping, industrial loca- 


tions. shipper management and carrier 
management. 





The Super-Market In the » of America’s Industrial Future 





“DESK COVERAGE” 


Construction News Monthly is found on the 
contractors’ desks of this SIX-STATE area! 


Contractors, engineers, architects and public officials interested in construction 

actually LOOK FOR each issue of the CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY! It's 

comparable to the stockmarket page of a daily n>wspaper, as it reports ‘Bids 

Wanted," “Lettings,” etc.—the lifeblood of their business. 

EAGER This book also contains local building news, profusely illus- 

trated, personal items, and such, so there is eager reader- 

READERSHIP | ship cover to cover. No wonder you'll find CONSTRUCTION 

NEWS MONTHLY on most every important desk of the 

HUGE construction market. Check this "Desk Coverage" yourself — also advertising 

linage, readership, names of REGULAR advertisers, etc. It will pay you to use 
it, too! 

@ Send for a copy of publi- 


cation, circulation data, list 
of regular advertisers, etc. 


@ Write for “Sales Power in the Con- 
struction Market," the new ASSOCIATED 
CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS book. 

















CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Di In Oklahoma, Eastern Missouri, |_| 
uf Arkansas, Western Tennessee, 


Mississippi and Louisiana 
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ASSOCIATION 











LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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SALES LETTERS 
that hit the nail on the head 


Send for FREE Sales Letter Outline 
2 ORVILLE E. REED 
2 First National Bank Bldg., Howell, Mich. 














Photography - 
Assignments dtr st 
stories, fects and figureston odvertiann, — came 





Write for booklet 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO 


a : TRENTON, W.J 
BEST-TEST MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 








SHORTEST DISTANCE... 





. . « to Buying Information 


Like many another busy operating execu- 
tive in the mining field, Mr. R. G. 
Amidon, Superintendent of Buffalo Mine, 
Granite, Oregon handles the ordering of 
equipment and supplies for his mine. So, 
naturally, he is interested in the most 
direct way — the shortest distance — to 
complete, accurate Buying Information. 
That way is MecGRAW-HILL PRE-FILED 
MINING CATALOGS, of which he said 
recently: “I use it often in looking up 
manufacturers.” 

Ask for details on how your company’s 
product information can be pre-filed in 
MINING CATALOGS where it will be 
referred to constantly by men like Mr. 
Amidon. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Advertising Agencies Get 
New 11-Point Code of Ethics 


Aa to live up to has 
been formulated by the Southern 
California Advertising Agencies As- 
sociation in releasing a new code of 
ethics. The code follows: 

All member advertising agencies 
hereby subscribe to the principle that 
mutual confidence and respect be- 
tween the agency, its clients, media 
and suppliers, is the basis of sound 
operations. All member advertising 
agencies assume the obligation to 
serve clients and the public honorably 
and with careful adherence to the 
precepts of good business practice. 

1. A member advertising agency 
shall retain as full or partial compen- 
sation for its services all agency com- 
missions allowed by media or sup- 
pliers with the full knowledge of its 
clients. 

2. No discount or 
other than the regular agency com- 
pensation, shall be taken from any 
third party (i.e. any media or sup- 
plier) unless disclosed to the client. 


commission, 


Unethical 


3. A member advertising agency 
shall not rebate any of its compensa- 
tion to clients on any basis whatso- 
ever, be it direct, indirect or secret. 

Practices exemplified below are con- 
sidered unethical: 

a. Flat service fee at less than the 

aggregate of commission involved. 

b. Service at a portion of the com- 

missions, however arranged. 

c. Placing employes in service of 

the client at the agency’s expense. 

d. Assuming any salary obligation 

for the client. 

e. Payment of anyone, directly or 

indirectly in cash or in kind, con- 

nected with the client so as to ob- 
tain or hold the account. 

f. Any device or means which re- 

turns any rightful agency compen- 

sation to the client, either directly, 
indirectly or in secret. 
1. A member advertising agency 
shall not allow any unearned cash 
discount. 

5. A member advertising agency 
shall maintain absolute freedom from 
financial interest by any client, media 
or supplier. The offering of any 
“banking service,” investment or the 
extension of credit to obtain an ac- 
count shall be deemed unethical. 

6. A member advertising agency’s 
competitive methods and representa- 
tions shall be based on its ability and 


capacity to determine, plan, direct and 
execute—as a whole—the varied forms 
of advertising. A member agency 
shall represent itself as an advertising 
agency and shall not misrepresent it. 
self. 

7. A member advertising agency 
shall not unfairly depreciate any com. 
petitor or his services. 

8. A member advertising agency 
shall not prepare nor execute know- 
ingly any advertising as exemplified 
by the following copy practices: 

a. False statements or misleading 
exaggerations. 
b. Indirect misrepresentation of a 
product or service through distor- 
tion of details, or of this true per- 
spective, either editorially or pic- 
torially. 
c. Statements or suggestions offen- 
sive to public decency. 
d. Statements which tend to under- 
mine an industry by attributing to 
its products, generally, faults or 
weaknesses true only of a few. 
e. Price claims that are misleading. 
f. Pseudoscientific advertising, in- 
cluding claims insufficiently sup- 
ported by accepted authority, or 
that distort the true meaning or 
practicable application of a state- 
ment made by professional or scien- 
tific authority. 

g. Testimonials which do not re- 

flect the real choice of a competent 

witness. 

h. Plagiarism of artwork or copy. 

9. Representation of any media or 
functioning as a media representative 
is unfair. This includes the practice 
of block-booking of radio time. 

10. A member advertising agency 
shall not knowingly or intentionally 
execute any advertising contrary to 
and in violation of any statute or 
governmental rule or regulation. 

11. An SCAAA member is obligated 
to pay media and suppliers promptly. 


NBP Names Nominating Committee 


National Business Publications, Inc. 
has named a committee to nomunate 
a slate of officers prior to the asse 
ciation’s annual meeting Nov. 17 a 
New York. Committee chairman * 
Rufus Choate, president, Bookhout 
Choate-Scott, New York. Committee 
members are Granville M. Fillmore. 
vice-president, Gardner Publications. 
New York, and Don Nichols, publishet. 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer, Aliens 
Publishing Co., New York. 
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Metals Show 


(Continued from Page 66) 





The angle and extent of each mem- 
ber’s contribution was established. 
The audience reaction was heightened, 
time was saved, with the result that a 
longer and more effective question 


and and answer period followed. Eight of 
— these Round Table sessions were held 
7 during the five-day program. 
— “Economy in Production” perme- 
“= ated all activities. Exhibitors had the 
“show how” of reducing unit costs in 
ency their booths; Metals Engineers and 
— Technical experts presented a total of 
29] papers on the “know how” of 
_— producing, treating and processing. 
a= William H. Eisenman, who organ- 
ified ized the first show 31 years ago, of- 
i fered a colorful spectacle, where in- 
ie, dustry and drama worked together. 
[wenty-three manufacturers exhib- 
om : ited as many movies in the Economy 
stor- 


Theatres. Films included “A Hidden 
a4 World” by Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
- turing Co., “This is Aluminum” by 
Aluminum Co. of America, “The 








item Story of an Ore Sample” by American 
oe Cyanimid Co.., “Pullmax, the Swed- 
meer ish Universal Machine for Sheet Steel 
ng and Plate Working” by American 
Pullmax Co., Inc.. “Printing Are 
ne Welding Electrodes With the Aws 
i Grade Designation by The Cham- 
sup- pion Rivet Co. 7 a 
¥ “Highway to Production by Cin- 
ia cinnati Milling and Grinding Ma- 
‘tate chines, Inc., “A Report on Electro- 
a static Painting by Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co.. “The Versatile Con- 
t re tour Saw” by the Do-All Co., “Are 
wre Welding at Work” by General Elec- 
tric Co., “Designing Machinery for 
opy. Arc Welding” by the Lincoln Electric 
my Co.. “Steel Shapes for Industry” by 
ative Lukens Steel Co.. “This M ov ing 
ctice World” by Malleable Founders’ So- 
ciety. 
— “The Story of Slab 37” by The | 
nails Master Builders Co.. “Mass Produc- 
wt tion of Massive Parts” by Metal & 
a Thermit Corp.. “Die Casting” by The 
New Jersey Zine Co.. “Induction 
rated Heating for Forging” by The Ohio 
iptly Crankshaft Co.. “Cylinde: Block 
Cleaning at Ford Motor Company” 
by Pangborn Corp., “Grinding and 
Use of Basic Lathe Tool Cutter Bits” 
ttee by South Bend Lathe Works. “The 
Inc Speed Nut Savings Factor” by Tin- 
pinate nerman Products, Ine. 
asst “The One Man Gang” by Towmo- 
[7 al tor Corp., “An Unusual Broaching 
in Is Uperation” by Universal Cyclops 
shout Stee! Corp.. “Colmonoy No. 6” and 
vine. FE _Colmonoy Spraywelder” by Wall 
tions Colmonoy Corp.. “Radio Frequency 
‘cher Indus tion Heating” and “Advantages 
hrens of A-C Welding” by Westinghouse 
Electric ¢ orp. 
1949 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, November, 
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35 EAST WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO 


COMPANY ............... 


Reach them all in the magazine 
with the largest audited en- 
gineering circulation in the 
field . . . PUBLIC WORKS. 


Pantic Works 


308 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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MARKETS AND MED// 
THE MARKE 


And check them carefully, because the changes noted 
are the most far-reaching we have ever published, 
being based on the first Census of Manufactures since 
before the war, as well as newest information on trade 
channels from the Census of Business. These facts are 
further interpreted in the light of latest reports from 
business publications and trade associations. Every- 
thing is included to enable you to make best use of 
this important basic information: Format, rates and 
circulations of all the business papers serving the 
U.S. and Canada... directories of trade associations 
... digests of special market data available from pub- 
lishers. . . plus special media presentations of leading 
business papers, enabling you to more properly assay 
their value for your particular purposes. Yes, you will 
find the 1950 MARKET DATA BOOK Issue invaluable 
in re-evaluating old markets, in finding new markets 











to conquer. 


COMPLETE, DETAILED FACTS ON THE FOLLOWING 
85 DISTINCT TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


WITH INFORMATION ON ALL PUBLICATIONS 
SERVING THESE FIELDS 





Advertising and Merchandising 

Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 

Alcoholic Beverages 

Automotive Industry 

Aviation 

Banking and Financial 

Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 

Boating 

Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 

Brewing and Malting 

Brick and Clay Products 

Building 

Business Equipment and Supplies 

Cement and Quarry Products 
Industries 

Ceramics; Glass 

Chemical Process Industries 

Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 

Coal 

Commerce and Distribution 

Communications Services 

Cotton Ginning 

Dairy Products; Fresh Fruits, 
Vegetables 

Department Stores, Women’s Garments 

Design Engineering 

Diesel Industry 

Drugs; Proprietaries 


Electrical 
Electronics and Radionics Industries 
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Engineering Construction 
Exports and Imports 


Farm Markets 
Farm Operating Equipment 
Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 
Food Canning and Preserving 
Food Distribution, Retailing 
Food Manufacturing and Processing 
Baking 
Confectionery 
Grain and Grain Products 
Meat Packing and By-Products 
Freight Transportation and 
Distribution 
Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 
Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 
Gas 
Hardware 
Hospitals, Nursing 
Hotels, Clubs, Motels 
Industrial Distribution 
Institutions 
Insurance 
Jewelry and Optical Goods 


Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 
Lumber 

Manufacturing Industries 
Marine, Shipbuilding 

Materials Handling 

Medical, Dental 


Metal Mining 

Metal Producing & Working 
Industries 

Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 

Municipalities and Counties 


Oil, Petroleum 


Packaging 

Paint and Varnish 

Paper, Paper Products 

Photography 

Plastics 

Power Plants 

Printing, Publishing 

Purchasing 

Radios, Phonographs, and Musical 
Instruments 

Railroads 

Refrigerating Industries 

Restaurants 

Schools 

Shoes and Leather 

Sporting Goods, Toys 

Textiles 

Tires and Rubber 

Tobacco 

Transit Industry 

U. S. Government 


Welding 
Wood-Working 
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Straight Selling 


Continued from page 49) 


authoritative, the most factual infor- 
mation at its command and then teach 
the salesman how to use his new 
knowledge. It’s a bigger job than we 
like to contemplate. And it’s a contin- 
uing job. But it’s one we ve got to do 
not only for the sake of our own in- 
dividual sales figures, but because if 
our national economy sways and 
bends too often in these strong gusts 
of depression talk, one of theSe days 
it’s bound to go down with a crash. 

We have a choice—to meet the new 
intensified psychological factor, which 
can unduly influence our prosperity 
picture, with trained salesmen who can 
generate optimism and confidence in 
their customers, or to go on working 
to sell our products to people who are 
afraid to buy. It seems to me that to 
neglect this new challenge is to court 
disaster; to accept it and to begin, or 
to intensify, the training of all our 
salesmen to meet the fear with fact, is 
to acknowledge a new economic re- 
sponsibility. To throw the weight and 
influence of countless salesmen on the 
side of trained and informed optimism 
is to go a long way toward establish- 
ing a stable business pattern far above 
anything we knew pre-war. 


Smith New President of AMA 

Everett R. Smith, director of research, 
VMacFadden Publications, New York, has 
been elected president of the American 
Marketing Association. 

He will take office Jan. 1. 1950, sue- 
ceeding Professor Harvey W. Huegy of 
the University of Illinois. Other new 
officers are: \ ice-presidents Robert F. 
Elrick, manager of product development, 
Pepsodent Div., Lever Bros., Chicago, 
ind Dr. Wilford White, Office of Small 
Business, Department of Commerce, 
W ishington. Secretary Professor 
George H. Brown, University of Chicago. 
lreasurer—Donald E. West, director of 
research, McCall’s Corp., New York. 


National Miller Publications 
to Publish ‘Feeds Illustrated’ 

Imerican Miller & Processor, pub- 
shed by National Miller Publications, 
Chicago, has announced a new quarterly 
iblication for the mixed feed industry. 
Che first edition of Feeds Illustrated 
vill be issued in February, 1950. 

he new publication will have a 
square, 1114 in. format, and editorial 
iterial will be largely pictorial. Cir- 
lation covers the mixed feed industry 
th a minimum of 40,000 copies. Cover- 
e is divided into four regional sections, 
| advertisers may buy space in any or 
sections. Standard 7 x 10” advertis- 
pages, plus usual fractionals, will be 
( pted. 


j 
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NATION’S 


CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET! 


In these five states 25°, of engineering con- 
struction work takes place . . . Contracts are being 
let and work is under way on a wide variety of 
jobs ranging from the Pennsylvania Turnpike ex- 
tension down to small township projects . . . Equip- 
ment of every description will have a use and funds 
will be available for its purchase . . . Through the 
pages of Constructioneer, 9,500 contractors, 
engineers and public works officials receive your 
effective message. Constructioneer will help 
you sell your share of business in this two-billion 


dollar annual construction market. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
556 HIGH STREET — NEWARK, N. J. 


new veut 


Constructioneer 


Engineering Werk in New York, Pennsylvania New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 














For Authoritative “Pacts ou 
85 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1950 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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es and 
KNOW! 


WOOD PRODUCTS is read (and 
liked!) by the top men in the furniture 





and other woodworking plants. 95% 
of its hand picked circulation reaches 
managers and _ production 
heads who can say “YES”, That circu- 
lation then PERCOLATES down to 
foremen and others with the KNOW! 
You can reach, tell end SELL such a 
responsive audience at LOW COST! 


owners, 


if it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 


Send for imposing 
> list of subscribers 
Y AND ADVERTISERS 





‘(PRODUCTS 


431 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 














In the 


Brewing Industry 


nearly 


Everybody Reads | 


The Brewer! 


Ny 


The fastest growing 
publication with the 


st ABC circulation 


a 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


CHICAGO 6—747 W. JACKSON .BLYD 
WEW YORK 17—501 FIFTH AVE.. (RM. 604) 








Y | Benjamin Promotes Distributor Sales 


(Continued from page 84) 


operate by supplying copy, layout, and 
engravings for pages reserved for 
Benjamin products. 

The distributor is further supported 
by ads in trade directories and cata- 
logs such as Thomas’ Register, Mac- 
Rae's Blue Book, Sweet's Catalog 
File, etc. In addition, specialized pub- 
lications are used such as the annual 
catalog issues of Municipal Index and 
{merican School & University. 

Literature and Bulletins. Sup- 
plementing catalogs is a wealth of Lit- 
erature and bulletins covering special- 
ized subjects such as floodlighting of 
football and baseball fields, filling sta- 
tions, factories, new car display 
Literature of this type 
usually runs from 32 to 64 pages, is 
much less costly than the large master 
catalog. and is supplied in quantity to 
wholesalers for distribution by sales- 


rooms, etc. 


men. 

7. Public Relations. From time to 
time, we supply various bulletins and 
catalogs to trade and technical schools 
(on request). Benjamin district engi- 
neers frequently will give short talks 
at these schools. In addition we wel- 
come school groups to the main Des 
Plaines, Ill., plant for conducted fac- 
tory tours. 

8. Participation in Industry Ac- 
tivities. Benjamin believes that any- 
thing that helps the lighting business 
helps the wholesale distributor. Great 
importance is attached to the promo- 
tion of better lighting units, better 
utilization of existing systems, and 
improved standards of illumination. 


Supports Technical Societies 


Thus Benjamin supports the II- 
luminating Engineering Society, the 
fundamental technical society con- 
cerned with the development of stand- 
ards and lighting practices. This So- 
ciety draws its membership from 
lighting equipment manufacturers, 
lighting men and others associated 
with the electric light companies, 
electrical wholesalers, contractors, 
architects and educational institutions. 
Benjamin executives have served and 
are serving in official capacities with 
the society and company engineers 
participate in society engineering 
projects, etc. 

The RLM Standards Institute is a 
non-profit organization ‘whose pur- 
pose is to establish minimum stand- 
ards of quality, construction and engi- 
neering design specifications for light- 
ing equipment. Conformance to the 
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effe: ted 
Testing Lab. 
oratories, which is given the authority 
to make periodical inspections of 
units and to designate those entitled 
to bear the RLM Label as a warranty 


standards is 


established 


through the Electrical 


of conformance. This activity is im- 
portant to the distributor in that the 
RLM label on products gives him an 
important sales help. 

Other activities participated in and 
supported by Benjamin include the 
Better Light-Better Sight progran 
which is activated by the Planned 
Lighting Program of the Edison Elec. 
tric Institute—and the Industrial & 
Commercial Lighting Equipment 
Manufacturers Section of the Nation 
al Electrical Manufacturers 
tion. The Planned Lighting Program 
represents a cooperative effort of elec- 
tric light companies, electric leagues, 
electrical wholesalers, contractors and 
lighting equipment manufacturers to 
improve the selling efficiency of the 
lighting salesman and to increase the 
interest of the buyer in a more intelli- 
gent approach to his lighting and re- 
lighting problems. 

The activities of the NEMA section 
to which Benjamin belongs include 
the sponsorship of International L‘ght 
ing Expositions. These trade shows 
have wide influence in the sale of bet- 
ter lighting and attract thousands of 
electrical wholesale distributors and 
the customers of these wholesalers 
The stimulus of this activity, plus the 
many others initiated and sponsored 
by the section, are a constructive sales 
effort for the distributors and their 
thousands of salesmen. 

We have seen and are seeing, first 
hand, that a strong sales promotion 
program designed to help distributors, 
pays off and pays off well for all 
parties concerned. It’s just plain good 
logic to figure that the distributor will 
push the lines that sell easier—the 
lines where the manufacturer helps 
the distributor sell. Distributors like 
the idea of having suppliers draw, 
rather than push products through 
them. 


A ssor 1a- 


Industrial Designers Elect Arens 

Egmont Arens has been elected pres 
dent of the Society of Industrial D: 
signers. He succeeds Harold Van Doren 
of Philadelphia. Other new officers ar 
David Chapman, Chicago, vice-pres 
dent: Robert Hose, associate of Henry 
Dreyfuss, secretary; and A. Baker Bari 
hart, of Raymond Loewy Associate 
treasurer. 
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Determine Ad Budget 


Continued from page 33) 


Sunday supplements and some nation- 
al magazine space also are being 
added. 

NORDSTROM VALVE. Annual budget 
increase is 10%. Advertising will be 
used largely to introduce Hypermatic, 
a new compressible and expandable 
stick lubricant for automatic lubrica- 
tion of plug valves. The lubricant was 
developed primarily to make Nord- 
strom and other valves work better. 
Rockwell says it expects to make little, 
if any, profit on the lubricant itself. 
The lubricant is being introduced pri- 
marily to stimulate sales of Nordstrom 
valves. 

EDWARD VALVE. An expanded cam- 
paign of direct mail, publication and 
sales aid advertising is under way. 
The campaign this fall will introduce 
two new valves. 

PITTSBURGH EgurTaBLeE METER. 
he division is at an all-time high in 
sales personnel. This is the climax of 
a program of hiring and training stu- 
dent engineers as they became more 
readily available at the end of the 
war. 

“Our trend has not been solely in 
the direction of spending money, 
however.” Mr. Rockwell said. “We 
have found places where sales activi- 
ties could be combined. For instance, 
we have just combined the sales forces 
of our Delta. Delta-Homecraft, Cres- 
cent and Multiplex plants into the 
Power Tool Division. Under one gen- 
eral sales manager, assisted by special- 
ists in the various fields, this sales 
force will operate on a coordinated 
basis, and we feel that despite the 
fact that we have added substantially 
to the number of men we are travel- 
ing, important economies can be ef- 
fected in travel expenses, by shorten- 
ing jumps between calls, eliminating 
duplication of sales effort. etc.” 

It has been said. Mr. Rockwell de- 

red, that attention now should be 
shifted from the purchasing to the 
linancial department. He concluded: 

But it is our belief that concen- 
trating only on the financial depart- 

t now is like building a football 
team with only a defense—if we're 
lucky and competition isn't too tough, 
we may almost be able to hold our 
wn. Our sales and advertising pro- 
=! 1 is our offense.” 


Plating’ Appoints Dietrich 

iting, owned and published by 

American Electroplaters’ Society, 

Jenkintown, Pa., has appointed Walter 
ietrich advertising manager. 


You Pay Your Money 
and TAKE YOUR CHOI 


What Kind of 
Catalog Cover Do YOU Like? 


We'll send samples —Tell us how many covers you'll need 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 
Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 











For Up-to-the-Minute Market and Media Data 
use your 


new 1950 edition of the 


MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 
& 























































Dreams come True! 


If you have anything to sell to the 
great $331,100,000 bedding market 
your dreams can come true by using 
BEDDING. It's the ONLY magazine 
of the industry! 


This book reaches practically all the 
manufacturers—covering 90% of the 


volume of sleep equipment. 


Send for material 
that will awaken 
you to a tremen- 
dous market if you 
are not already fa- 
miliar with it. 


FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 


[OMDUS TRIAL MARKETING $ 
Industria 
Maaexert Data 
Boox Numser 





* 
eddy 





Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
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Advertising Volume 


(Continued from Page 110) 


Trade Group 


Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 


tion News (w.) (11% x 16) 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Lumberman & 


Ruilding Products Mer 
chandiser (bi-w.) 


Boot & Shoe 
(semi-mo.) 
Building Supply 


Recorder; 


News 


Chain Store Age 
Administration 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 


Edition 


Store Economist 
Engineering 


Department 
Domestic 


Electrical Dealer 

Electrical Merchandising 
(9 x 12) 

Electrical Wholesaling 


Farm Equipment Retailing 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w.) 


Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Geyer’s Topics 
Glass Digest 


Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hatchery & Feed 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 
Hosiery Merchandising 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 
Implement Record 
Industrial Distribution 
Interiors 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Leather & Shoes (w.) 


Lingerie Merchandising 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Motor 
Motor Age 
Motor Service (4% x 6'&) 


NJ (National Jeweler) (5% x 


7) 
National Bottlers’ Cazette 
National Furniture Review 
Office Appliances 
Photographic Trade News 
Plumbing & Heating Business 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 
Plumbing & Heating Whole 
sal r 

Poultry Supply 
Progressive Grocer 


Dealer 
(44x7%) 


Sheet Metal Worker 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Deaier 
Sports Age 


Super Market Merchandising 
Variety Merchandiser 

(4% x 6%) 
Wood Construction & Build 


ing Materialist 


Total 


Class Group 


Advertising Age (w 

(10% x 14) 
American Funeral Director 
American Hairdresser 
American Restaurant 


Banking (7 x 10-3/16) 


Casket & Sunnyside 

Chain Store Age 
Fountain Restaurant 
Combinations 


1949 1948 
Pages 
877 *72 
106 113 
116 126 
*140 *152 
§*330 §*329 
136 132 
§31 30 
78 106 
§129 $140 
138 140 
66 76 
156 169 
62 75 
176 179 
*80 *R9 
93 72 
*160 *176 
80 92 
133 146 
33 27 
382 385 
37 38 
114 142 
60 72 
3 44 
*167 225 
56 74 
176 207 
111 122 
215 282 
§°125 §°*126 
50 77 
63 70 
143 151 
126 140 
14¢ 150 
195 259 
76 107 
75 91 
196 175 
61 91 
94 81 
54 74 
28 31 
"3 *29 
166 163 
*65 °71 
115 122 
108 128 
157 216 
58 61 
132 121 
93 R7 
5 51 
6,073 6.704 
1949 1948 
Pages 
5307 *234 
*95 *86 
9 59 
§98 117 
62 59 
°57 §*62 
24 21 
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Cless Group 


Cleaning & Laundry World 


Dental Survey 


Fountain Service 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Management 

Hotel Monthly ‘ 

Hotel World-Review 
(w.) (9%4x14) 


Industrial Marketing 


Journal of the American 
Medical Association (w.) 

Laundry Age 

Medical Economics 
(44 x6%) 

Modern Beauty Shop 

Modern Medicine 
(semi-mo.) (444x6%) 


Nation’s Schools 


Oral Hygiene 
(4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Restaurant Management 


Scholastic Coach 
School Executive 
School Equipment News 
School Management 
(94ox11%) 


What’s New in 
Economics 


Home 
rotal 
Export Group 


American Automobile 
(overseas edition) 

American Exporter 
(two editions) 

American Exporter Industrial 
(two editions) 

Automovil Americano 


Caminos y Calles 


Embotellador 
Farmaceutico 


Hacienda (two editions) 
El Hospital 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria 


McGraw-Hill Digest 


Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 


Revista Aerea 
Latinoamericana 
Revista Rotaria 


Spanish Oral Hygiene 
(4 5/16x7 3/16) 
rextiles Panamericanos 


rotal 


SIncludes a special issue 


*Includes classified advertising, 


Does not include 
Western section 


7 x 10 units, 1 sold as pages 


Estimated 
‘Four issues 


Five issues 


advertising in 


"Formerly West Coast Lumberman 


advertising 
MACHINIST 


August 
AMERICAN 


volume 
were 


1949 1948 
Pages 
45 
117 120 
51 61 
7: RG 
95 123 
59 55 
§°*76 £*Q] 
112 115 
320 81 
58 Q 
128 117 
78 101 
150 15 
90 Ré 
142 14 
§103 §12 
10 41 
65 t 
27 4 
100 117 
2,621 2,784 
1949 1948 
Pages 
73 81 
170 239 
139 170 
81 102 
31 ¢ 
35 
44 2 
96 109 
17 1f 
63 2 
81 10: 
24 2¢ 
64 
18 21 
1: 1 
5 S 
31 
54 ¢ 
1,042 1,2 
special 
figures for 


incorrect!) 


reported as 216 pages for August, 1949; 252 


pages for August, 1948. 


The correct figures 


are 311 pages for August, 1949; 383 pages 


for August, 1948. 


NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted 
or reproduced without permission. 
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Repeat Ad Study 


Continued from Page 44) 


tition lies in: (a) the relative un- 
diminished readership value of an 
advertisement at reduced production 
costs, and (b) as a corollary, the ad- 
ditional space made purchaseable by 


these savings. 


“Invaluable! In machinery ads our 
returns traceable remained about the 
same for one and two repeats. In 
electrical products they increased 10 
to 20% on repeats. Saved about 40% 
in production costs.” 


“Certainly, the survey strength- 
ened our conviction that a good ad 
can be run a number of times and 
keep attracting an audience. We feel 
that an ad demonstrated to be a poor 
one, however, should die a quick 
death, even if it means that we go 
back and find a good ad and run it 
again. 


“Believe it should be practiced 
more, provided the original inser- 
tions are considered effective adver- 
tisements by advertising men quali- 
fied by experience and astuteness to 
judge.” 


“| believe it is invaluable. It is an 
old truth in the consumer field, that 
by the time the advertiser is tired of 
1 campaign, the public is just waking 
up to it. 


idvertising Agency Replies 


“An advertiser is not getting his 
moneys worth if good ads are not 
repeated. It's more important to get 
coverage than production out of the 


budget.” 


“We have examined results ; 
carefully as possible and find: (a) 
repeated ads have always been as ef- 
lective, or more effective than the 
first publications, (b) spreading art 


7 


and production budgets on repeated 
insertions allows for adequate treat- 
ment and tolerable costs, (c) we have 
been able to save clients money as 
much as 16% of the total budget. and 
still prepare better ads.” | 


“Okay. Clients like repeating. Re- 
sults are good. In cases of some keyed 
advertisements. clients report ‘in- 
quiries on repeated ads are equal to 
the originals. Savings on mechanical 
costs are appreciable.” 


[he tendency to ‘repeat repeats’ 
ir m one to four or five times seems 
likely to diminish the effectiveness 
of a business paper schedule. I be- 
lieve some work is needed to deter- 
mine the point at which repeats are 
not advisable due to readers ‘passing 
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USES SHORTCUT... 





. . « to Buying Information 


Mr. C. W. Hampson is the busy General 
Manager of the Clinton Silk Mill, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. He finds Me- 
GRAW-HILL PRE-FILED TEXTILE 
CATALOGS a time-saving “short-cut” to 
locating product information concerning 
textile equipment, materials, supplies and 
services, 

Here are Mr. Hampson’s comments con- 
cerning TEXTILE CATALOGS, “I fre- 
quently use your catalog and find it to 
be most helpful and satisfactory as a time- 
saving and easy reference guide in locat- 
ing manufacturers of specific articles.” 
Ask for details on how your company’s 
product information can be pre-filed in 
TEXTILE CATALOGS where it will be 
referred to constantly by men like Mr. 
Hampson. 


McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. N. Y. 





When assembling heavy guns for a 
sales campaign, don't overlook DIS- 
PLAY a forceful weapon. in the 
field of merchandising. Make certain 
that your display is primed and timed 
right -—to shoot straight and drop 
prospects in their tracks. And, don't 
forget, you're sure to be on target 
when your display. is designed and 


created by 


DISPLAYS 


1107 N. Fourth $t., Milwavkee 3, Wis 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Ae es ee a a 






over advertisements which they re- 
member having seen.” 

“The findings of the original re- 
peat ad survey have been so conclu- 
sive that my opinion on the value of 
repetition is clearly established.” 


Veutral and Unfavorable 
Comments 


“The advertisement itself enjoys 
greater recognition, but the aggre- 
gate readership of the company’s ad- 
vertising suffers.” 

“We know of no adverse results 
from consumer repetition; returns 
were apparently not reduced on sec- 
ond appearance.*This holds true for 
one series of business paper ads. On 
another business paper series, we 
have so little information we can haz- 
ard no conclusion.” 

“It’s difficult to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of repetition. I seem to 


ecutives and was valuable for that 
reason.” 

“Yes. in addition to the cost-say. 
ing information, the most importa: 
conclusion to my mind is the amount 
of repetition required to make a sales 
point remembered. On the results 
the study, | think that many adver 
tisers start to think up new sales 
points long before their older and 
well-established sales arguments have 
been observed by the readers.” 


= 


“Certainly, from a publisher stand 
point, the study was most helpful. 
and I know that all of our nine ad 


vertising representatives have made 
the most effective use of this study, 
and have assisted many of our ad. 
vertisers in obtaining more results 
per dollar.” 

“Its greatest usefulness lay in pro 
viding convincing evidence to thos 
not directly controlling advertising, 
but whose opinions and approvals 


Table 2. How Advertisers Evaluate Study Findings 





No. of Replies 


Yes, it confirmed our beliefs 39 
It helped convince our clients 20 
Showed economy of repeated ads 16 
We repeated, or increased number of repeats after reading the study 15 
It helped convince sales or management 4 
It helped convince our agency 3 
Miscellaneous favorable comments 39 
Unfavorable Comments 3 
No answer 27 
Did not see report 3 
Total Replies 160 


think that it loses its value, but that 
may be because I’m a worry-wart, 
and feel that I'm not doing my job 
when I repeat an ad.” 

14. If you have not done any re- 
peating, could you brief the reasons 
why not? 

“With 28 different 
two entirely different lines. and with 
only 26 issues per year, (American 
Machinist), one cannot afford to re- 
peat unless behind schedule.” 


machines in 


“Because our product is used ac- 
cording to various seasons, we pre- 
fer to tie our ads in with the respec- 
tive seasons, rather than repeat an ad 
that might be out of season.” 

“Have too many individual points 
to cover.” 

“Even though the clients complain 
about the terrific mechanical costs, 
they want to show different models 
or patterns in every ad and publica- 
tion.” 


Was It Useful? 

5. Did the study contribute any 
useful information? 

“The study substantiated convic- 
tions held by several of our sales ex- 
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are necessary in carrying out the ad- 
vertising program.” 

“My management was skeptical 
until they digested the report. Now 
repeated advertisements are a must 
in our budget scheme.” 


Useful to Agencies? 


“It helped justify to the client what 
we were already doing to keep me- 
chanical production costs in line.” 

“Yes. Clients who had not believed 
in the value of repetition allowed us 
to repeat ads after they were shown 
the study.” 

“It proved to some of our clients 
what we have been telling them with 
out the survey.” 

“It gave proof that there was no 
need to fear lack of reader interest in 
repeated ads.” 


Unfavorable Comments 


“Survey proves only two things: 
(1) that a repeated ad is remembered 
more than the same ad run only on 
(2) that an ad repeated after a suffi- 
ciently long time interval, is similar 
to a new ad. It does not, however, 

















lies 











re the effectiveness of the re- 


com : 
peated ad with the effectiveness of a 
new ad, which is, of course, what we 


would like to know.” 
“The study may have contributed 
ful information, but the published 


sé 
Raat which is all we received con- 
tained only index numbers. The basic 
data which we would have to examine 
to form any opinion of the study’s 
validity and significance were with- 
held by the steering committee. 
Therefore, the study contributed no 


useful information to us. 

6. Your criticisms and comments 
concerning the report will be appre 
claled, 

“One of the best contributions to 
the profession in many years.” 

“A very thorough job on a highly 
intangible subject.” 

“We would have liked to have 
some study directed toward the point 
of diminishing returns. How often 
and frequently can an average ad be 
repeated with adequate effective- 
ness? Where does the curve go after 
the fourth insertion?” 

“Your original report was too long 
and detailed to present to manage- 
ment. A short visual, graphic sum- 
mation of results would have, in the 
opinion of this writer, improved the 
study and made it more useful to 
your various sponsor members.” 

Chairman of the steering commit- 
tee for the Survey of the Effective- 
ness of Repeated Advertisements was 
J. H. Thomson, formerly with West- 
inghouse Electric Co., Schennectady, 
N. Y.. now vice-president, Electri- 
cal Publications, Chicago; secretary 
and treasurer, Edwin L. Andrew, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Cleveland. Steering commit- 
tee: George O. Hays, Penton Publish- 
ing Co., Cleveland; L. E. Honeywell, 
National Acme Co., Cleveland: J. C. 
Maddox, Fuller & Smith & Ross: 
Louis J. Ott, Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field. O.: Philip Ruprecht, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.. New York: 
Henry C. Silldorff, G. M. Basford Co.. 
_ York; John C. Spurr, McGraw- 
ill 


In reporting this follow-up survey, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING selected at 
random representative comments 
from participating advertisers, agen- 
cles and publishers. Due to space 
limitations, it has been possible to 
quote only a small percentage of the 
many interesting and thought-pro- 
voking replies. 


Carey Named Treasurer, PR Society 

Robert P. Carey, public relations 
director, Bozell & Jacobs. Chicago, has 
been named treasurer and a director of 
the Public Relations Society of America. 






“Our ad in TSN outpulled 4 other 
Automotive Trade Papers... 


And, the results exceeded our expectations."’ 
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This recent letter rrom Mr. Getsinger 
goes on to say that TSN pulled many 
more inquiries than any of the other 
four trade papers in which the same 
advertisement appeared. This is not 
unusual—it is typical of the response 
advertisers get from Transportation 


Supply News every month. 


TSN’s blanket coverage of all the buy- 
ers in the entire transportation indus- 
try and TSN’s easy-to-read, easy-to- 
reply-to format assures tangible re- 
sults in the form of sales producing in- 
quiries. To sell individual industry 
TSN, now in its fifth yeor, is affiliated with 


the Traffic World, a $20 a year ABC transporte- 
tion mews weekly, founded in 1907. 


G. T. Getsinger 
Transport Coolers, Inc. 
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segments, railroads, motor transport 


companies, bus lines, etc., or to sell 
the whole market, tell your story to 
over 100,000 transportation men each 
month in TSN. Write for specific 
market data that can help you plan 
an effective selling campaign in TSN 
—the only tabloid transportation 


publication. 


Transportation 
Supply News 
418 S. Market St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


New York 17—122 East 42nd St 
Seattle 4—618 Second Ave. 
Los Angeles 14—1709 W. 8th St 
San Francisco 4—Russ Bldg 

















LOOK FOR 


THIS EMBLEM 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 
@ ing has to do with the design, mix- 


ing, transporting, handling, forming, 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 
precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work: 

The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
@ tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three. 


aa] Write today for complete informa- 
circulation figures. 


tion and latest 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 





NEWSWEEK 
GIVES YOU 
MORE READERS 
PER DOLLAR 
IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE 
* 











_ Employe, Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 78) 


one person (who is given the time he 
needs to do the job,) communications 
will be better, faster and, what’s im- 
portant in these times, a whole lot less 
costly. 


Future Employes 


The school year is sufficiently ad- 
vanced so that it’s possible to see what 
local industries are doing to touch 
base with local schools. For many 
years the industrialists were inclined 
to regard the school house as that 
place with children in the yard and 
flower-pots in the windows. Too few 
have stopped to consider that the 
youngsters might one day grow up to 
become employes of industry. 

The signs, however, are healthy. 
Plant tours arranged especially for 
school children are no longer unusual. 
(One company president remarked 
recently that he didn’t want tours 
because they interfered with produc- 
tion; an intimate replied that of he 
was smart enough to be president, he 
was smart enough to arrange tours 
that wouldn’t interfere with produc- 
tion.) Caterpillar Tractor Co. not 
only invited children to its open 
house: its officials visited a local 
schoolroom to examine the drawings 
and themes done by the children on 
the subject of the visit. 

Some companies are wisely going 
afield, to interest university students. 
Good recent example may be found 
at Kroehler Mfg. Co. at its Kankakee. 
Ill., piants, where 24 students and 
twe professors from the wood tech- 
nology department at the University 
of Michigan made a tour. Such tours 
engender a lot of good will on both 
sides, and the company always finds 
itself with a good, interesting news 
and picture story: “The Kroehler 
News,” published at Naperville, IIl., 
gave the feature a full page. Incident- 
ally. Kroehler’s editor. Jim Nichols. 
carries community good will to a 
laudable extreme—not only does his 
publication mesh itself in with pro- 
gressive community activities but edi- 
tor Nichols is also mayor of the town. 
which has intelli- 
gently planned an open house for 
students, particularly for those of 
primary school age, has no doubts 
regarding the result. The 
younger children display a wide-eyed 
interest in practically anything indus- 
try does, and they carry the message 
of a company’s hospitality (which 
should properly include ice cream) 
into many, many homes. 


(ny company 


good 
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IN THE WIND 


Forgotten Man 

Some programs of employe good 
will, which seek to give recognition 
to all employes, don’t get down deep 
enough. In industry’s emphasis upon 
production and sales, the guys behind 
the scenes may be forgotten. This is 
most conspicuously true of the main. 
tenance gang. 

Recognition of these people and 
the essential work they do can be 
given not only in the employe publi- 
cation, but pictorially on the plant 
bulletin boards. Some editors and 
bulletin board arrangers find the 
technique baffling, but the editor of 
“American Parade,” publication of 
American Wheelabrator & Equipment 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., hasn't. In 
a picture story labeled “Vacation 
Time for Us Meant Work for the 
Maintenance Gang,” Editor Marjorie 
E. Frazee followed the maintenance 
crew around, got several interesting 
and revealing shots of what these 
folks did when the plant is closed, 
and how they keep the plant in trim 
when it is in operation. 

In a good communications pro- 
gram, no group is ignored. The good 
communications program is built on 
the principle that everyone makes 
his contribution. 


End Product 


Those who hold that workmen have 
no concern with origins of the prod. 
uct, or uses of it after it leaves their 
hands, are wide of the target. The 
plant bulletin board is an excel 
lent medium through which to inform 
employes, largely by pictures, of new 
or unusual or important applications 
of their products. The employe pub- 
lication is another. Sometimes it is 
possible to demonstrate an end use 
application which has high reader 


interest. 
Editor Dave Sigler of “Myers 
News.” the monthly employe publi- 


cation of F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
Ashland, O., uncovered the fact that 
his company’s pumps were in wide 
use at the House of David, at Benton 
Harbor, Mich. He could have readily 
dismissed the item with a couple of 
lines, but he made a readable pair of 
pictorial pages out of it. He told the 
story of his company’s product 
against a colorful backdrop. 


Happy Birthday 


At the end of 85 years of watch 
making, Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Ill., paused for a breather. It 
also paused to distribute a fat (72 
pages) issue of its employe publica 
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tion, “The Watch Word.” It is an 
extremely thorough and painstaking 
assembly of facts, and it is complete- 
ly readable. It’s almost a waste of 
space to suggest that it is on the living 
room table of nine out of 10 Elgin 
employes. 

The Elgin job serves to emphasize 
a few “musts” in the preparation of 
anniversary issues. Probably the first 
is: Start in plenty of time; Elgin 
obviously did and the job shows it. 
Another: Don’t get bogged down in 
self-praise—Elgin hasn't. A_ third: 
It’s all right to aim for something 
beautiful, but be sure it has practical 
uses as well. (Woody Boyer is the 
editor and manager.) 
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ment, and Circulation Required by the 
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Of Industrial Marketing published 
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1. The names and addresses of the pub 
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JANUARY 12° 


will see a New Name on an old 

Publication serving the Paper and 

Pulp Manufacturing Industry .. . 
.. until then 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


This old established publication has given its advertisers and readers a qualita- 
tive and quantitative combination of service that has not faltered through the 
years. 

It holds high reader interest because its editorial subjects cover every phase of 
paper and pulp making from forestry down through production. Its circulation 
penetrates every department in the mills where orders for new equipment, ma- 
chinery, chemicals and supplies emanate. 

It produces results for advertisers because it is more 
than just a “what's going on" magazine. It is a 
Journal of worth-while Technological, Engineering, 
Management and Production information that con- 


cerns everyone in paper making. The name typifies 
what and whom we serve—THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 


... and for year ‘round Catalogue 
Information don't forget PAPER 
AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE and 
Engineering Handbook. Include 
it in your schedules. A Team You 


° ~ HANDBOOK 
Can't Beat! ENGINEERING 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


9 EAST WAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO SILL 
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promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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These Aermotor adver- 
tisements are part of a 
campaign to acquaint farm 
equipment dealers with 
the advantages of Aer- 
motor pumping equip- 
ment. 

If you have a product 
that requires immediate 
sales stimulation, our staff 
can offer you the benefit 
of twenty-seven years of 
marketing and advertising 
experience. A nt 


The Feashelt Company 


1 B. Rodeers 
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* 
Members of AAAA and 
Continental Agency Network 


Index to Advertisers 


*American Artisan 

American Machinist 

*American Mctal Market 
*American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers - ; 

Amer can Type Founders 
*Architectural Record 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog : 
*Associated Construction Publications 


Automotive Industries 


Pacon’s Clipping Bureau 

Beaverite Products, Inc, 

*Bedding 

Black Diamond 

*Bramson Neer gos Co 

*Brewers Digest, The 

Brown & Bro., Inc., Arthur 

Buchen Co., The 

*Bullding Supply News 

Business Weck Insert Between 64- 65 


*Candy Industry 135 5 
Ceramic Industry 
*Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemical Fnginecring Catalog 
Chemical Materials Catalog 
Chemical Processing Preview 
Chilton Publications 
"Civil Engineering 
Clark-Smith Publ, Co 
*Coal Age 2nd Cover 
Concrete .162 
Concrete Publishing Corp 162 
*Conover-Mast Corp 57, 90, 4th Cover 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing 

Directory 
*Construction Bulletin 
*Construction Digest 
Construction Methods 
*Construction News Monthly 
*Constructionecr 


*Dairy Industries Catalog 

*Dixie Contractor, The 

* Dodge Corp., F. W 16-17, ¢ 

*Donrestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory 

Drilling 


*Electrical Catalogs 
*Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Manufacturing 
‘El Hospital 

E nginec ring News Record 


*Factory Management & Maintenance 
*Fensholt Co., The 

*Food Industries Catalogs 

Food Processing Preview 
*Foundry, The 

*Fritz Publications, Inc 


Gage Publishing Co., The 
Cardner Displays 

(;as 

*Gussow Publications, Inc., 


Hartwig Displays 

Heating & Plumbing Equipme nt News 
*Heating. Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heinn Company. The 

Hitchcock Publishing Co, 

*Hospital Management 


*Ice Cream Review 

‘Implement & Tractor 

‘Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
*Industrial Distribution 3rd Cover 
*Industrial Equipment News 22 
‘Industrial Maintenance 141 
*Industrial Marketing 142-143. 152-153 
*Industrial Press. The 68-69. 117 
*Industrial Publications, Inc 25, 89 
‘Industry & Power Insert Petween 96-97 
*Ingenicria Internacional Construccion 32 
*Institute of Radio Engineers, The 5 
*Institutions Catalog Directory 
‘Institutions Magazine 

Iron & Steel Eastneer 


Jenkins Publications, Inc 


*Keeney Publishing Co 2, 10-11 
Kimberly-Clark Corp 113 
Machine and Tool Blue Book ..123 
*Machine Design 20-21 


*Machinery 
*Maclean-Hunter Publ. ‘Corp. 
*MackKae’s Blucbook 
*Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Biccsters ot 
*Muass Transportation 147 
*Materials & Methods .... 12 
*McUraw-Hill Catalog Service 
...19, G7, 134, 146, 150, 166 

*McGraw-Hill Digest , 32 
*Me(.raw-Hill International ‘Corp. 32 
*MecGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 

Inc, .. .. Insert Between 48-49, 62- 63 
Mechanical Engineering : ; 
*Mechanization, Inc. 
Metal Progress 
Meyercord Co. 
*Michigan Contractor and Builder 
*M d-West Contractor 
*Midwest Purchasing Agent, The 
*Milk Plant Monthly : 1 
*Mill & Factory a 4th Cover 
*Mining Catalogs con aa 19, 67 
*Mississippl Valley Contractor 
Modern Industry 
*Modern Materials Handling 
*Modern Railroads 
*Modern Railroads Publishing Co. 


*National Butter and Cheese Journal 
National Industrial Adv. Ass‘n 
*National Milk Publishing Co., Inc. 
*National Provisioner, The . 

*New England Construction .. 71, 
*New Equipment Digest ....... 
Newsweck 134, 146, 150, 154, 158, 
New York Times, The 54- 


*Olsen Publishing Co., * 


*”alm, Fechteler & Co 
*Panamerican Publishing Co 
*Paper and Pulp Mill Coeeragne 
*Paper Industry, The 
*Paper Industry ‘and Pape r World, The. .163 
*Penton Pub, Co. 

4-5, 20-21, 53, 
*Petroleum Processing 
*Pt and Quarry 

*Piuuabing and Heating Business 
*Power ‘ 

*p roceedings of the " R E. 
*Production Engineering & 
Management 

Public Works Magazine 

*Purchasing ; 

Putman Publishing Co 


*Railway Age , 
*Railway E ngineering and 
Maintenance 
*Railway Mechanical Engineer 
*Railway Signaling and 
Communications 
Rapid Copy Service 
Reed, Orville E. 
Refrigerating Engineering 
*RKeinhoid Publishing Corp 
Reply-O Products Co. 
*Rock Products 


S.A.F. Journal Kd ees 
Service Company, The - 
Sickles Photo-Reporting Serv ice 
*Siebel Publications 
*Simmonrs-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
*Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C. 
‘Snips Magazine beuseane 
Southern Hospitals 

*Southern Power and Industry 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor 
*Steel ee eee 
Stemar C omps any 

*Surplus Record 

*Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*Texas Contractor 

*Textile Catalogs 

*Textile Industries 

*Textiles Panamericanos 
Textile World 

*Thomas Publishing ‘Co. 
*Thomas Register 

Topflight Tane Co, 

*TraMlie World 
*Transportation Supply News 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co 


*Western Puilder 
Wood Products 


*Yachting 


REGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
*For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER. 
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